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Gladstonians. It is 
difficult for those out- 
side the area of British 
parties to appreciate 
‘the immense 
excited by an occasional 
by-election. Yet there 
is no doubt that to 
English political men on 
either side the contest 
in the Eccles Division 
of Lancashire was far 
and away the most im- 
portant event of the 
month. And for this 
reason: There has not 
been a by-election for 


interest 


some time. By-elections 
afford the only trust- 
worthy gauge of the 
ebb and flow of political 
opinion. They are the 
thermometer by which 
men measure the tem- 
perature of the public 
mind. Slowly, men are 
beginning to understand 
the simple science by 


HE month of October kas been marked at 
home by one serious political struggle which 
has resulted in a decisive victory for the 


The Science 


of Krakatoa, it was 


By-Elections. 
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which they can read the significance of by-elections. 
‘The result at Eccles, where a constituency which in 
1885 had returned a Conservative by a majority of 287, 
and in 1886 by 292, now returns a Liberal in the 
person of Mr. Roby, by a majority of 205, has filled 
the Unionists with dismay, and sent the Home Rulers 


into transports of delight. 


Vovember Ist, 1890. 


After tne great volcanic eruption of 


found that the 


earthquake . had disturbed the ocean 


bed in the neighbour- 
hood of the voleano. 
A new survey was there- 
fore ordered. The old 
charts were recognised 
as untrustworthy, and 
fresh soundings were 
taken in order that 
those who navigate these 
Eastern waters should 
know where the ocean 
bed had been upheaved, 
and where they might 
expect deep water be- 
neath their keel. Every 
cast of the lead from 
the surveying ship 
answers to a_ by-elec- 
tion. With us, also, there 
has been a great erup- 
tion, which in 1886 
broke up the bottom 
of the political depths. 
Broadly speaking, there 
subsi- 
dence of the Liberal 
bed pretty evenly 
maintained over the 


was a_ general 


whole of the country, but varying indefinitely in each 


constituency. 


Here and there there was even an 


upheaval, but, taken asa whole, the Tory barque, 
with Unionist colours at the peak and Lord Salis- 
bury in command, floated well in deep water 
where, in 1885, she would have been stranded high 


and dry. 


But since 1886 the submerged bed-rock of 
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Liberalism has been returning to the level from which 
it subsided four years ago. How far that process of 
upheaval has gone will never be ascertained until the 
General Election. But as every by-election is like a 
lead cast over the ship side to take a sounding 
as to the extent of the process of upheaval or of subsi- 
dence, a series of by-elections enables us to form a toler- 
ably correct estimate as to the extent to w hich the bed 
of our political ocean has shifted or is shifting. As 
there have been a great many by-elections since Mr. 
Gladstone abandoned the Clause excluding the Trish 
members from Westminster, aud as these political 
been 


soundings have 
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their majority had not only disappeared, but that 
there was a Liberal majority of 205. Here, therefore, 
there is distinct evidence of a Liberal upheaval, which, 
if general, would leave the Ministry stranded high 
and dry at the dissolution, The presumption is, 
however, strongly against the theory that the result 
in Kecles can be regarded as a safe prognostic of the 
result of the General Election. To forecast the latter, 
it is necessary to take into account the other by-elec- 
tions that have taken place since Mr. Gladstone sacri- 
ficed the Jonah clause of his Home Rule Bill. 
From the General Election until Mr. Gladstone 
formally repudiated any 
intention of proposing 





taken in almost 


part of the country, it is : 


every ¢ 
not difficult to predict 
with tolerable certainty 
the the im- 
pending General Election, 

The usual 


rt met hod of 
computation 


issue of 


adopted by the political 
leaders, that of lumping 
the results and saying, 
“There have been ninety- 





six by-elections, in which 
we have fourteen 
seats,” is most unscientific 
and It is 
quite possible for a con- 
test which leaves the 
representation unchanged 
to testify to a far more 
startling change in public 
feeling than the transfer 
of half-a-dozen evenly 
balanced seats At last General for 
instance, there were a dozen seats decided by the 
smallest possible majorities. All these might change 
sides at by-elections, and afford far less indication 
of a change of public opinion than would be afforded 
by the reduction of the Unionist majority, say, 
in St. George’s, Hanover Square, from 4,157 to 
1,000. The result in each constituency must be 
judged not by the possession of the seat, but by 
the rise and fall of the poll of each side, and the 
comparison must in all cases be with previous 
polls in the same constituency. At Eccles, for 
instance, the Conservatives were justified in expecting 
a majority of about 300. They had it in 1885. In 
1886 they kept it at almost the same figure. But 
last month they were startled by the discovery that 


won 


misleading. 


Veet 
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again to herald the estab- 
lishment of a subordinate 
Legislature at Dublin by 
dismembering the Im- 
perial Parliament — at 
Westminster, there were 
fifteen contested _ by- 
elections. Non-contested 
by-elections do not count, 
and may safely be dis- 
missed from our caleula- 





tions. Of the fifteen con- 
tested byes, fourteen 
polled in 1885. The 


Home Rulers were worse 
than they were in 1885 
in eleven cases, and better 
in three. The Liberal 
subsidence, therefore, was 
continuing up to June, 
1887. In July of that 
year, however, Mr. Glad- 
stone finally and definitely 
repudiated the clause excluding the Irish members 
from Westminster. The electors were then for the 
first time able to vote for giving Ireland local self- 
government without being committed to a qwasi- 
approval of the dismemberment of the Imperial Parlia- 
mentandadiminution of thetaxablearea of the Empire. 
Instantly the process of subsidence was checked, and 
the Liberal upheaval began. There have been 55 
contested by-elections since then, omitting the first 
of the two Ayr elections. Of these, about half 
the polls have been better for the Home Rulers 
than in 1885, while half have been worse, leaving 
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the net results almost as they were in 1885. 
The result is therefore quite clear, and so is 
the inference. The Liberal subsidence of 1886, 


which continued up to the middle of 1887 was then 














‘diagram, 
‘will cheer the 





checked, and was 
succeeded by a 
Liberal upheaval, 
which has entirely 
wiped out the line 
of depression 
exused by the 
zataclysm of 1886, 
and has almost 
exactly re-estab- 
lished the relative 
proportions __be- 
‘tween the parties 
that existed in 
1885. As _ these 
by-elections have 
been held in all 
parts of the three 
kingdoms, thecon- 
stituencies being 
selected at random 
by death and acci- 
dent, the infer- 


ence is justified 


that the result of 
the General Elec- 
tion will corre- 
spond on the 
whole with the 
result of these by- 


-elections. Now in 


1885 the Liberals 


-and Irish together 


had a majority of 
168. 
The following 


-diagram, showing 


the balance of 
parties in the 56 
contested con- 
stituencies in 
1885, 1886, and at 
the by - elections 
since June, 1887, 
enables the reader 
to see at a glance 
how general has 
been the rever- 
sion of the con- 
stituencies to the 
polls of 1885. The 


which 
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Comparative Representation. 
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1885 1886 
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Total of Votes Polled. 
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heart of Mr. 
Schnadhorst, the 
Grand Master of 
the Liberal Elec- 
toral College of 
Wire-pullers, is 
based upon the 
admirable returns 
of _ by - elections 
contained in the 
Pall Mall Gazette 
“Guide to the 
House of Com- 
mons.” The num- 
ber of by-elections 
since July Ist, 
1887, which have 
been contested 
both in 1885 and 
in 1886 and at 
the ‘‘by” is 
44. Leaving out 
Barrow, because 
it is impossible to 
know how to allot 
Mr. Caine’s vote at 
the “by,” this 
leaves 43. The 
total polls in these 
43 were as fol- 


lows :— 
Cons. Lib 

85 

133,822 159,953 
8 

129,203 131,454 

“ Byes ” 
140,250 162,064 


The growth of 
the white and the 
shrinkage of the 
black area since 
July, 1887, is very 
significant in the 
case of the by- 
elections. The 
‘Tory share of the 
55 contested by- 
elections is much 
smaller even than 
it was in 188d. 
But in the votes 
polled the dif- 
ference is not 


so great. It is 
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so uniform as to amount to a demonstration that at 
the Dissolution the Home Rulers will be, “as in 1885 
—only better” ; supposing, of course, that there 1s no 
fresh eruption of the Krakatoa order. 


” There is at present some dread on one 
Eight ae side, and some eager expectation on the 
_ other, that in the demand of the New 
Unionists for the Parliamentary Hight Hours day, 
there is an element 
which will destroy 
the fair hopes of elec- 
tioneering triumph 
in which Mr. Glad- 
stone is indulging. 
Eccles election, it is 
said, confirms this, 
Mr. Roby, according 
to Mr. Howorth, was 
returned not as a 
Home Ruler, but as 
an advocate of the 
Eight Hows Mines 
Bill. Mr. Roby de- 
nies this. According 
to him, the Eight 
Hours Biil was but a_ 
“ side show,” without 
material influence on 
the main issue. But 
let that pass. If 
Eccles was carried by 
the Eight Hours bill, 
how is that going to 
restore the Unionist 
majority? Mr. Eger- 
ton is not the only 
Unionist who will 
oppose the demands 
of the New Union- 
ism. Mr. Gladstone’s From a Photo by) 
speech at Midlothian 
on the subject after Mr. Roby’s return shows that 
the Liberal leader will gulp the Eight Hours Mines 
Biil—after the customary formalities of scruple have 
been complied with, of course—if it is necessary to 
take that pill to smooth the way for Home Rule. As 
with Mr. Gladstone, so it will be with his followers. 
Lord Salisbury cannot trump Mr. Gladstone’s cards 
in this matter. So far, then, as the presence of the 
Kight Hours issue at Eccles proves anything, it 
would seem to show that in this question the 
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Liberals have a reserve of strength to fall back upor 
in case of need, 


“Eight Hours Mr. Roby’s election pledges on the - 

Limited.” subject of the Eight Hours were not 
very deadly. They were limited to the Mines Bill, 
they did not exclude overtime, and they leave him 
quite free to support a clause suspending its operation 
where the miners themselves wish for it. It is by 
no means certain that the workmen will relish the 
Eight Hours day if 
it involves a cor- 
responding _reduc- 
tion of wages. One: 
very curious case 
recently occurred in 
the North of Eng- 
land where an arbi- 
trator who had 
given the workmen 
the Eight Hours 
day was waited upon 
by them — shortly 
after and asked to 
withdraw his award 
and compel their em- 
ployersto re-establish 
the nine hours. It 
seems, however, that 
I did some injustice 
to the New Unionists - 
last month in describ- 
ing the voting at the 
Liverpool Congress. 
Mr. John Burns 
sends me the follow- 
ing figures for the- 
correction of my mis- 
take :—The voting at 
the Trades Congress 
was as follows—For 
(Lawrence, Dublin, the Eight Hours Bill 


900,000 votes; Against—155, with 106 neutrals thrown 
in,representing 540,000 votes, or nearly twoto one. He - 
also takes exception to my somewhat desponding view 
of the prospects of the labour party. Iam very glad te - 
know that he is satisfied with the result of the South- 
ampton strike, but I am far from being reassured as to - 
the general outlook. Capital is rallying. It is not likely 
that if there is another struggle at the docks, the ship- 
owners and the dock directors will be at sixesand sevens. 
And the report of the partial collapse of the great 
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strike in Australia, the very paracise of democracy, 
is a timely warning as to the possibility of over- 
estimating the fighting value of the hosts of labour. 
The attempts of the Trades Unionists 
Australian in Victoria and in New South Wales to 
Strike. compel the employers to boycott every 
man who was not a Trades Unionist has broken 
down, after a prolonged struggle of several weeks. 
Our dockers supported the Australian workmen, but 
these subsidies appear to have been in vain. Public 
opinion in the Colonies seems to have been against 
the Unionists, who were not prepared for the combi- 
nation of the employers by which they were cornered. 
There is no use in entering upon the detail of the 
merits or demerits of the precise dispute between 
the Shipowners’ Union and their marine officers, 
and which ultimately 


acts of oppression on one side or the other, is that the 
other side should be always strong enough to speak to 
the enemy in the gate. Next to the danger of being 
too weak, the most perilous thing is to be too 

strong. 
The The month opened with a sensational 
McKinley race against time on the part of several 
Tariff. —_ great Atlantic steamships to reach New 
York before the fatal moment when the McKinley 
tariff became law. The captain of the Ftruria was 
able to save his cargo by a few seconds from the 
imposition of the new tariff. The saving effected by 
the difference between the new tariff and the old on 
that cargo amounted to no less a sum than £200,000, 
although this is surely an exaggeration. The effect 
of the new tariff has been to generally raise the price 
of all commodities in 
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workman’s side, and all 
of the take has often been 
on the side of the em- 
ployer. Attempts to remedy this state of things have 
usually commanded public sympathy. But now there 
is danger that the boot will be on the other leg. The 
trades unionists, if possessed of supreme power, 
might be as unreasonable and tyrannical as the old 
class of employers. Rightly or wrongly, the Australian 
public appears to have believed that there was too 
much take on the side of the unionists, and too much 
give demanded from the employers. Hence the rally 
of capital, the demonstrations of public sympathy, 
and the partial collapse of the strike. As there are 
420,000 workmen in the colony of New South Wales. 
and only 40,000 trades unionists, there is plenty of 
work for the latter to do in recruiting their ranks 
before they again measure forces with the employers. 
Men are by nature inclined to be tyrannical and unjust 
when they are judges in their own case, and this is 
equally true whether they are employers or employed. 
The only security worth having against unreasonable 


i i 2 
ENGLISH MILES 


ITALIAN IRREDENTA. 


is general to strike back 
in some form or another. 
It is true, as Sir Thomas Farrer reminds us, that 
this is illogical, because the McKinley tariff 
is but the natural and _ logical outcome of a 
policy of protection to which they are themselves 
committed; but nations, like individuals, seldom 
realize the beauty of an arrangement which 
applies to themselves the treatment they have 
applied to their neighbours. 


AWarof The French Government have just 

Tariffs. submitted to the Chambers a proposed 
law authorizing them to adopt a double tariff for 
purposes of negotiation and retaliation. The 
exposition of the case for the new law sets 
forth that :— 


Protection is .n the ascendant in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Sweden (but not Norway), Russia, the United 
States, and Canada, that Portugal is raising some duties, 
though only for revenue purposes, that Belgium is taxing 
live and dead meat, that Switzerland is slightly raising 
its duties, that Spain is hesitating, and that Holland 
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alone, with the next lowest tariff to England, holds 
aloof from the Protectionist movement. 

Therefore they propose :— 

A general tariff, which may be raised to a fixed 
maximum in the case of nations imposing differential or 
manifestly exaggerated duties on French goods, and a 
minimum tariff, representing the limit of the concessions 
which can be made by each industry. 

We shall probably hear a good deal more of this 
plan of a double tariff, but at present Mr. Howard 
Vincent holds the pass alone on behalf of the fighting 
Reciprocitarians. 

only Signor Crispi, the Italian Premier, 

Ir. -Zentain made a notable speech at the beginning 
Austria. of the month in denunciation of the 
agitation which the Irredentists are carrying on 
against Austria. He did not speak without cause. 
The mere shreds and fringes 
of territory not yet added 
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While Signor Crispi was putting his 
foot heavily down upon the Irredentist 
claims to Austrian territory, he was ener- 
getically pressing the claim of Italy to be regarded 
as the residuary legatee of Egyptian Government 
in the Eastern Soudan. Sir k.elyn Baring came to 
Naples to endeavour to drawafrontier line between the 
Italian sphere of influence whic’ begins at Massowah, 
includes Abyssinia, and ends no one exactly knows 
where, and the British sphere which has its port at 
Suakim and extends in a shadowy fashion over all 
the Mahdi’s country. The Italians claimed permis- 
sion to occupy and administer Kassala. ‘“ Granted,” 
Sir Evelyn Baring is reported to have said, “ only 
you must do so subject to an undertaking to surrender 
it to Egypt, when the Khedive is reauy to resume 


And in 
Africa. 





to Italy, in which Italians 
preponderate, are not worth 
the commotion which some 
ardent patriots would make 
on their behalf. I print 
here an outline map of the 
only inconsiderable patches 
of territory, Italian by 
population, which now lie 
outside the Italian kingdom. 
The tongue of land pro- 
jecting from the ‘Tyrol, 
almost exclusively peopled 
by Italians, is of compara- 








his sovereignty in the 
Soudan.” ‘Thank you for 
nothing,” responded the 
Italians. ‘So we have to 


kill the bear at our own 
charges, and then make 
you a present of his skin. 
No. We have no objection 
to recognize the rights of 
Egypt over Kassala, but if 
we go to Kassala, at 
Kassala we shall remain.” 
“Then you had better not 
go,” Sir Evelyn is reported 
to have replied, and the 
Conference broke up, with- 


Gey 
L.Dembea 


ABYSSHIA 








tively small importance. : 
i ° ' 
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out any settlement being 
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The real crux lies in the 
claim of the Irredentists to 
Trieste and Istria. Trieste is the outlet for Austria 
on the Adriatic. Istria is peopled by Slavs rather 
than by Italians. To precipitate a war or even to 
imperil the peace of Europe for the sake of this 
untenable claim to territory governed as decently 
as any part of Italy, because less than one-half of its 
inhabitants speak Italian, is a superfluity of naughti- 
ness which Signor Crispi condemned with a vehemence 
that was refreshing in the ears of all those respon- 
sible for the peace of the world.: It remains 
to be seen whether at the impending general 
election, the Italian electorate will approve the policy 
of the Prime Minister. According to present ex- 


pectations he is sure of a majority. But after the 
signal overthrow of M. Tricoupis this month at the 
general election in Greece, it is not well to be too 
M. Tricoupis has bowed to the inevitable, 
and has already resigned. 


confident. 


THE EASTERN SOUDAN AND ABYSSINIA. 


arrived at 


As many in this country will be at a 
loss to understand the tenacious reten- 
tion of Egypt’s lapsed rights in the 
Sdudan, I have great pleasure in publishing the 
following representation, which has reached me from 
a well-informed correspondent in Cairo. The letter 
explains better than anything else the motive which 
led to Sir Evelyn Baring’s refusal to assent to the 
abandonment of Kassala. 

Is there any chance of getting English public opinion 
to reconsider the occupation of the Soudan ? 

On this subject there is only one opinion here, among 
English and natives alike, whose judgment is worth any- 
thing—to wit, that there is no permanent security for 
Egypt without the Soudan. I do not mean by the 
Soudan the whole indefinite region which is comprised in 
that vague term, and which at one time Egypt was 
foolish enough to try and occupy, but the Valley of 
the Nile, as far, at least, as Kassala and Senaar. It was 
quite right, in my opinion, for Egypt to abandon this 
country at the time when she did abandon it. She was 


The Future 
of the 
Soudan. 
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then at the last gasp. Bankrupt, and feeling at home all 
the worst consequences of bankruptcy, she could no longer 
afford to think of anything else than setting her own 
house in order. But now that this is done after a fashion, 
she cannot help thinking of her outlying estate. More- 
over, in those days there was a tremendous government in 
the Soudan. It was a feariully cruel and destructive 
government a devouring fire, but one which Egypt was 
certainly powerless to quench. Now the fire is fast 
burning itself out, leaving nothing but ruin behind it. 
Swarms of fierce fighting Dervishes no longer pour 
over the southern frontier, but thousands of starving 
people—mostly women and children—come trooping in, 
flying from the land 
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of the old terrible fiascoes in the Soudan should make 
people cry out at the very thought of a Soudan policy. 
And yet it seems disgraceful that the country which 
Baker and Gordon ruled over with comparative ease half 
a generation since should be any longer abandoned to 
the bloody barbarism which is raging itself out between 
Wady Halfa and the Equatorial Provinces. 


The Scramble he partition of Africa which has been 
for effected with such ease on paper is not 
Africa. destined to be accomplished in fact 
without considerable trouble. The Congo State is 
nearly bankrupt, its 





where fanaticism has 
destroyed the means 
of living, and we have 
got to support them as 
best we can. The 
re-establishment of a 
settled government up 
the Nile Valley would 
not only be a_ pro- 
tection to Egypt, but 
it would be an act of 
humanity ; and the 
resistance we should 
meet with would pro- 
bably be infinitely less 
than what was en- 
countered by the Eng- 
lish forces in 1884, for 
the people are heartily 
sick of Mahdism by 
this time. Nor would 
the Nile Valley, once 
occupied, be difficult 
to hold. With a 
moderately good and 
simple government, 
leaving a great deal 
of local freedom to 
the tribes on either 
side, but keeping up 
centres of civilization 
and open markets at 
Dongola, Berber, 
Khartoum, and Kas- 
sala, with steamers on 
the Nile and telegra- 
phic communication, 
the Egyptian Soudan would soon be able to pay its 
way, and we should have driven another wedge of 
pacifying and humanizing influence into the heart 
of Africa. I think Egypt alone well might be able 
to do this without English troops (or with a very 
small nucleus of English troops), but under English 
guidance. It would cost some money—several millions— 
but Egypt could afford that in a year or two, and there is 
no Egyptian who would not cheerfully make the sacrifice. 
For Egypt lives by the Nile, and she will never sleep in 
peace while the course of the Nile is out of her control. 
IT own it does not seem to me a wild dream that the British 
East African Company should some day command the 
sources of the Nile, while Egypt, under English protection, 
once more stretched along its course, till the two civilising 
influences met. This is far the best solution, and also the 
most natural and simplest. Is it hopeless that such 
a policy should gradually get itself instilled into the 
English mind? The great danger is that the recollection 
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ey expenditure exceed- 
7 ing its income, after 
allowing for the 
subsidies of King 
Leopold and _ the 
Belgian Treasury, by 
£25,000 a year. 
The refusal of the 
Dutch to sign the 
convention sanction- 
ing the imposition of 
higher import duties 
threatens to lead to 
great difficulties. In 
South-East Africa 
the Portuguese are 
more and more ex- 
cited as the material 
evidence of British 
dominance comes 
before them. Our 
gunboats have 
steamed up the 
Chinde mouth of 
the Zambesi,and Mr. 
Rhodes’s_ pioneers 
have reached their 
destination, and ae 
now peaceably prospecting for gold in the land of 
Ophir. The new Yortuguese Ministry refused to 
ratify the convention, and matters are at a stand- 
still. The most extraordinary proceedings, how- 
ever, are those which have taken place at Witu, 
where two armed naval expeditions have been des- 
patched under the British flag to shoot down the 
natives who killed a German named Kiintzel, whose 
conduct, to say the least of it, appears to have 
provoked his fate. It is bad enough to have to carry 
fire and sword into native villages to avenge the 
massacre of Englishmen. It is intolerable that we 
should undertake the police duty whenever a hectoring 
German comes to grief in an attempt to browbeat a 
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native chief under our protection. It is one of the 
strange consequences of the Anglo-German agree- 
ment that the Sultan of Witu, who is under our pro- 
tection, has had his villages attacked and destroyed 
by 1,000 British marines and bluejackets because he 
resented a German’s insults. It is also open to 
question whether his treatment of Kiintzel was not 
really due to a regard for the newly-acquired rights 
of England. Kiintzel, it seems, was slow in furnish- 
ing the Sultan with the requisite papers from the 
English agent, and then, when his party were in- 
terned for their contumacy, he is said to have screamed 
out insulting abuse of the Sultan, and finished up by 
firing upon the natives. Then came reprisals. But 
surely it is not intended that we are to fight the 
battles of all the German swash-bucklers all over the 
world? If so, Dr. 
Peters alone will 
probably giveour 
Admiralty and 
War Office 
enough to do for 
the rest of his 
natural —_exist- 
ence. 


The 
motte. °° 1% 
oltke. : 
bration 


of Von Moltke’s 
ninetieth birth- 
day at Berlin on 
the 27th of Octo- 
ber was a cere- 


mony devoid of Nineteen. COUNT MOLTKE. Vinety. Another curious 


political signifi- 

cance, but touching and interesting as the tribute 
of the men of a new generation to the supreme 
scientific soldier of the century. If Carnot could be 
said to have organised victory, Von Moltke may be 
said to have evolved it. War with him became more 
an affair of the laboratory of the chemist than of the 
tented field. He was the great alchemist of victory, 
who discovered the philosopher’s stone in the simple 
secret of doing everything beforehand that could be 
done, and leaving nothing to be improvised at the last 
moment. The scene at Berlin, where the Emperor 
handed over to his faithful soldier for one day the 
custody of the flags of the Guards, as the supreme 
symbol of confidence and gratitude, was more than a 
pleasant picture. It was a great object lesson 
on the priceless value of what may be scouted 
as the merest sentiment. To be entrusted for 
twenty-four hours with the custody of some 
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battle-stained banners was probably regarded by: 
Von Moltke and all Germany as a more signal! 
honour than a dukedom and a million. How is it 
that it is only in Monarchies that men have learned 
how to utilize these impalpable sentimentalities 2 In 
Republics, too often, the only way of saying thank 
you, is to give your hero a tip, which, although 
substantial, is none the less a tip. Now, tips may do 
for waiters, but they are not very seemly as the: 
reward of heroes. 
Among the minor significant incidents. 
of the month must be mentioned the- 
Miscellanea, Celebration at Cork of the centenary 
of Father Mathew the great Tem- 
perance missionary of southern Ireland. 
If the Catholic hierarchy in Treland were but 
toa man fired by 
Father Mathew’s 
enthusiasm, they 
might work won- 
ders with a pea- 
santry which is 
as wax in their 
hands. Unfor- 
tunately the 
mantle of Father 
Mathew has not 
descended upon 
any — successor.. 
Archbishop 
Walsh is doing: 
his best, but it 
is uphill work.. 


item of intelli- 
gence was the announcement that the Church of the: 
Latter Day Saints has had a revelation abolishing: 
polygamy—because, as they said, naively, it is im- 
possible for a small community to fight a nation of sixty 
millions. It is to be hoped that the Gentiles who: 
have triumphed will really mend matters in Utah 
in fact as well as in phrase. Compared with the 
prostitution of our Christian cities, the polygamy of 
Mormon Utah was a mere bagatelle in the addition 
which it made to the sins of the world. As the: 
month closed, a conference of stenographers was held. 
at London, under the presidency of the patriarch 
Isaac Pitman. Mr. Pitman is one of those grand old 
men of our epoch who preserve all the fire and en-- 
thusiasm of youth beneath the snares of age. Mr. 
Pitman is 80 years old, but he is as fervent as if he: 
were only eighteen on behalf of phonetic spelling: 
and vegetarian diet. It may be that he is right. 
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in wanting us all to spell right without a “g” 
or an “h,” and to eat potatoes without meat or bacon, 
but far more important than the particular reform 
which he desires is the unconquerable enthusiasm and 
perennial zeal with which he has laboured for seventy 
years to realise his ideals. It is better to toil to 
realise a poor ideal than to have a lofty ideal and 
never to attempt to realize it among men. 

The course of affairs in Ireland has 

ireland. been diversified by two incidents. Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, 
finding that the object of 
the Government was ap- 
parently to prolong the 
judicial proceedings at Tip- 
perary for an_ indefinite 
time, decided that it was 
better to forfeit their bail 
in order to carry out their 
projected visit to America. 
They crossed the Channel 
in a fishing boat, reached 
France after five days on 
‘the sea, and from thence 
took steamer to the United 
States. The other inci- 
dent has been the visit 
of Mr. Balfour to the 
country which he governs. 
He has not only been to 
Dublin, but he has made a 
tour to the West in order 
to inspect, with his own 
eyes, the exact condition of 
the potato. According to 
an interview published in 
the New York Herald, 
Mr. Balfour is of opinion 
that he will be able this 


winter to offer work to MR. SAAC PITMAD. Note in passing one 


every man who needs it in 

Ireland, throughout the winter, within twenty miles of 
his home. Mr. Balfour having invaded Mr. Morley’s 
constituency in Newcastle, in order to denounce his 
predecessor's conduct in relation towards the Irish 
Constabulary and other matters, gave Mr. Morley an 
occasion for a reply, which, whether conclusive or 
not, succeeded in eliciting a greater outburst 
of enthusiasm than any which he has hitherto 
enjoyed. The general public, interested, no doubt, as 
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it is,in all gladiatorial combats, watches the perform- 
ances of ex-Chief Secretaries with an interest of 
the sporting order, but from the point of view of 
general politics, the public is bored to death with the 
detaiis of what is, after all, but one of the neces- 
sary outgrowths of a system of coercion. 

Mr. Gladstone has delivered a series of 
speeches in Midlothian which prove 
that the hand of the great Parlia- 
mentarian wizard has lost none of its cunning. ‘he 
enthusiasm was as great as 
ever, and Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence was so entranc- 
ing as to extort a fervent 
eulogium on the events of 
the times. His speeches 
havecarpeted several broad- 
sheets, but, as contribu- 
tions to political thought, 
or as definitions of politi- 
cal action, their contents 
may be summarised in very 
brief compass. 

(1.) Scotch Disestablish- 
ment is not to be made a 
plank of the Liberal party. 

2.) The Irish members 
have to remain in West- 
minster after Home Rule, 
Declarations as to this ar- 
rangement passing the wit 
of man being characteristi- 
cally explained away. 

(3.) On the Eight Hours’ 
Bill for Mining, we sit on 
a fence. 

(4.) Rub-a-dub-dub, rub- 
a-dub-dub, Mitchelstown, 
Tipperary, and so on to the 
end of the chapter. 


Mr. Capt 
a 
Midlothian. 


point, namely, that Mr. 
Gladstone, who is regarded in Russia as the one 
English statesman who can be relied upon to deal with 1 
Russian subjects with impartiality and justice, took 
occasion to deliver a brief but vigorous anathema 
upon the policy of the reactionary camarilla which 
is just now urging the Tzar to pursue a _ course 
which bids fair to reduce his Finnish subjects 
to the same level of discontent and dissatisfaction 
which prevails in the Baltic provinces and in Poland. 
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ER. MORLEY has been the ieading figure on the 
4) political stage during the brief Recess of 1890. 
Sir William Harcourt has opened not his mouth, 
and as Sir William is vox et preterea wihil, he 
has been practically non-existent. Mr. Gladstone, on 
October 20th, began the latest of his Midlothian Cam- 
paigns, but even that somewhat belated appearance cannot 
rob Mr. Morley of the honours of the Recess. It was a 
happy inspiration which led him to Tipperary when 
Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon were being subjected to 
the preliminary stages of those proceedings which, by a 
kind of Hibernianism, are described as judicial. There is 
nothing which men of his temperament need so much as the 
stimulus of visible oppression. There are some of whom it 
may be said that, like Shelley, ‘‘they are a nerve o’er 
which do creep, the else unfelt oppressions of man- 
kind.” There are others who, to be fully roused, must 
actually see with the naked eye the hideous features of 
the brutality against which they have to fight. Mr. 
Morley belongs to the latter category. He feels intensely 
what he sees, and the ectual sight of a Member of Parlia- 
ment’s head split open by a policeman’s truncheon, and 
the rough blow dealt upon a reporter’s face by a constable’s 
tists, did more to put power and passion into his recent 
speeches than any amount of meditation in the closet, or 
the diligent perusal of acres of Irish oratory. If only 
Mr. Morley had been in Trafalgar Square on Bloody 
But he stayed at home, and things not seen 
were to him as if they had not occurred. There is no 
doubt a great realizing imagination in Mr. Morley. But 
he is not like a “ put-a-penny-in-the-slot”” automaton, 
which can be set easily a-going. He is rather like a 
massive and powerful machine which can only be put in 
motion when full pressure of steam is turned on. Mr, 
Morley, for the last ten years, has been getting the 
steam ap about Ireland ; but it needed such an incident 
as that of Tipperary to set him a-going in full swing. 
PUBLIC ILLUSIONS ABOUT PUBLIC MEN. 

It is curious how little the public estimate of public 
men accords with their rea! character as it is known to 
their intimates. I remember once receiving a letter from 
a member of Mr. Gladstone’s family, in which the writer 
assured me that the world never made a greater mistake 
than in imagining Mr. Gladstone was a keen and ardent 
politician. His real life was spent among his books. It 
was only by a vigorous effort of self-repression that he 
could tear himseif from his library, and mortify himself 
amid the excitement of the Parliamentary arena. Litera- 
ture, in short, was the passion of his life—politics its 
mortification. It must be admitted that Mr. Gladstone 
takes his penance joyfully. The sceptical outsider will pro- 
bably be reminded of the familiar story of the Irishman 
and his donkey. Pat, being accused of surreptitiously 
pasturing his ass in the farmer’s clover, protested twas 
impossible. **The baste wouldn’t eat clover. His favourite 
was thistles.” Next day, Pat’s donkey was 


Sunday ! 


pasture 


discovered up to the knees in the luxuriant clover. 
‘** Hallo!” said the irate farmer, ‘‘ what is this ; I thought 
‘* Neither he can, yer honour,’ 


he; couldn’t eat clover /” 
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replied his owner, ‘‘ but he’s been a bad baste yesterday, 
and I just turned him there asa kind of punishment,” 
But the outsider would be wrong. Mr. Gladstone’s 
heart is in his books, not in the lobbies of the House of 
Commons. No doubt, when he closes his library door, 
and he begins to smell the battle afar off, and the thunder 
of the captains, and the shouting, then he is like Job's 
warhorse, he rejoiceth in his strength, and goeth on to 
meet the adversary with a neck clothed with thunder. But 
leave him to himself, and lie would spend his life along 
his books. Mr. Balfour is another man who in private 
is known as exactly the reverse to that which he 
appears to be in public. I could name half a dozen men 
and women—English and Scotch, sworn Home Rulers— 
who all, if privately questioned, would tell you that 
Mr. Balfour is one of the best of men—faithful to friends, 
loyal to conviction, charmingly sympathetic, and full of a 
generous and chivalrous enthusiasm for the ideal and the 
true. ‘‘The base, bloody, brutal Balfour ”’—the cynical 
oppressor, the heartless tyrant—is an English gentleman 
in the best sense of the term, who, in all the affairs of 
life outside the Irish Office, is courteous, considerate, 
fair-minded, and capable of appreciating the good points 
in his opponent’s case, even although he should deem it 
his duty to clap the said opponent into gaol. It is just 
the same with Mr. Morley. Everyone thinks they 
know Mr. Morley. In reality, the real Mr. Morley is as 
different from the supposed Mr. Morley as the real Mr. 
Balfour is from the blood-thirsty ogre of Nationalist 
romance. 
THE REAL MR MORLEY. 

I may be utterly wrong in my estimate of Mr, 
Morley’s character, but I have at least had opportunities 
of studying it superior to those possessed by almost any- 
one else. For nearly three years I was his assistant 
while he edited the Pall Mall Gazette, and between an 
editor and an assistant-editorthere is necessarily the closest 
intimacy. Every morning we used to discuss the world, 
and all the things therein, for half an hour, the range 
being as wide as the universe, while the immediate objec- 
tive point was narrowed down to the practical duty 
of bringing out the Pall Mall Gazette. We differed 
about everything ; from the Providential government cf 
the world to the best way of displaying the latest news 
in an ‘‘ Extra Special”; and the strenuous conflict of 
opinion with which the day began led Mr. Morley at one 
time to postpone our talk till the paper was ous. ‘* It 
took more out of him, that half hour,” he said, ‘‘ than all 
the rest of the day’s work.” But the postponement did not 
last, our morning palavers were soon resumed, and 
continued until the end. Nor was it only at the office 
that I had the best of opportunities for observation and 
study. When I first came up to London I enjoyed Mr. 
Morley’s hospitality as host for several weeks ; and after 
I settled at Wimbledon, we were for several years near 
neighbours and good friends. Not only did I see Mr. 
Morley every day—and sometimes all the day—for three 
years, but I was with him at the two most momentous 
crises of his history. I was by his side through the whole 
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of the campaign against Coercion, which led to the re- 
tirement of Mr. Forster; and afterwards, when he 
decided to abandon Journalism for the House of Com- 
mons, I had constant discussions with him upon the 
rival claims of the old career and the new. If, there- 
fore, I do not know Mr. Morley, the fault is not in lack 
of opportunity ; and if my estimate should differ some- 
what from that which is generally current amongst men, 
I beg my reader to remember that I speak out of the 
fulness of a personal knowledge, which few have been 
privileged to enjoy. 
AS HE IS—NOT AS HE SEEMS. 


One great delusion that prevails about Mr. Morley 
is that he is an austere, stern, unsympathetic person—-the 
incarnate genius of political righteousness—going about 
the world in a frock coat and trousers ; as Miss Olive 
Schreiner is said to be the categorical imperative in 
petticoats. But, just as Olive Schreiner’s heroine was 
only a little human woman full of sin, so Mr. Morley is a 
very human man, who is anything but the dry stick of an 
abstract philosopher which some have fancied him. Mr. 
Morley, it is true, has an austere physiognomy. ‘‘ That 
nose,” said a journalist, who met him for the first time, 
‘is powerful as a two-edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of the jointsand marrow.” There is also 
in him, as he remarked about his hero Burke, ‘‘ a certain 
inborn stateliness of nature” which keeps people at their 
distance. He does not ‘‘ put on side”—as the slang 
phrase goes—for he does not need to. Nature did that 
for him without his taking thought, and created around 
hima certain zereba of awe which effectively wards off 
the unwarrantable intrusion of the profane vulgar. But 
there could not be a greater mistake than to confound 
this grave sedateness of demeanour with a chilly in- 
difference to the deeper emotions. I remember, at a 
dinner party many years ago, sitting next to the wife of 
a very distinguished Anglo-Indian. The conversation 
turned upon Mr. Morley. ‘‘I never could understand,” 
she said, ‘‘why Mr. Morley went to Oxford. Cambridge 
must have so much greater attractions for him. Oxford, 
no doubt, appeals to the poetic and historic imagination. 
Its associations are an infinite charm. But, of course, 
all that is nothing to Mr. Morley.” If that good lady 
had enjoyed more than a mere surface acquaintance with 
Mr. Morley she would have laughed at the absurdity of a 
misconception, as grotesque as that which would impute 
to Lord Wolseley indifference to military science 
or would declare that Mr. Spurgeon could not possibly be 
interested in a visit to Jerusalem. 


A POETIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Mr. Morley hasa great deal more of the poetic tempera- 
ment than most of hiscontemporaries. He has arich and 
well-cultivated imagination, a keen perception of the 
beauties of expression, whichis almost a genius for rhythm ; 
while deep within him burns that central fire of passion, 
without which poetry is but asthe tinkling cymbal. Few 
people know this, because Mr. Morley seldom lets himself 
go. He exercises a stern restraint'upon himself, which is 
so habitual, that few but his intimates suspect how much 
‘fire he has got in his belly ’—to quote the familiar 
Carlylean phrase which used to be constantly in 
use at the Pall Mall when Mr. Morley was there, 
as the phrase for measuring the vital force which dwells 
inman. In this he reserables John Foster, the essayist. 
Foster used to be regarded by those who knew him only 
fiom his writings as the most rigid and severe of critics 
who was as a nipping East wind to all the tender flowers 
of sentiment and romance. But those who knew the 
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man knew that he was as tremulously .sensitive as a 
lovesick school girl to all the romantic sentiment of the 
world. He would go at midnight in the moonlight to 
muse in the shadow of old ruins, or he would wander for 
hours along the shore listening to the lapping of the 
waves on the shingle—for instead of suppressing he 
diligently cultivated the sense of the poctry of existence. 


WITHOUT AMUSEMENTS. 


I admit that there is a certain somoreness about 
Mr. Morley’s character which fosters the delusion that he 
is an austere man. But although he is one of the most 
genial of hosts and most cordial and delightful of com- 
panions there is in hima great lack : he has no amusements. 
From his youth up, he has not been able to divert himself 
after‘the fashion of most of us. <A veracious chronicler 
in an American newspaper who set about describing the 
recreations of eminent Englishmen, gravely informed -° 
his public that Mr. Morley’s favourite amusement was 
entomology, and that he was never happier than when 
arecring about with a butterfly-net in his hand in 
pursuit of some rare specimen. ‘To see Mr. Morley 
rushing about after butterflies would indeed be a sight 
for sore eyes, and one to enjoy which I would willingly 
go along way. It would even be a treat, for once, to 
see Mr. Morley unbending himself in the favourite 
pursuit of his successor, Mr. Balfour, but Mr. Morley is 
as innocent of golf as he is of entomology. He neither 
rides, nor skates, nor bicycles, nor goes a-fishing. No 
one ever heard of him playing at cricket, or rowing, 
and his interest in lawn-tennis is solely that of 
a spectator. It has been so from his youth up, 
his pleasures being those of the intellect. He revels in 
long walks across the hills, or solitary meditations 
in country lanes. But, on the whole, he is probably: 
happiest if you give him a book and a shady sect in a, 
quiet garden. Give hima favourite book and a familiar 
garden seat, and he has all that can most minister to his: 
pleasurable content. Of late years he has come out, 
somewhat from the world of books in which he lived,, , 
and to appreciate more the schooling of real life. Still, 
from the House of Commons or from the platform he 
delights to retreat to his library, where, with some well- 
thumbed work in his hand, he forgets the intrigues of the 
lobbies and the heresies and vagaries of his political 
associates. 

Mr. Morley does not care much for the theatre, although 
some years ago he used occasionally to be found at the 
play in company with Mr. Chamberlain. His one 
relaxation is music, of which he is passionately fond. In 
this he resembles Mr. Balfour. More than once last year, 
after a hot Irish scrimmage in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Morley would be seen at one of Richter’s: 
concerts ‘‘ smoothing ruffled plumes.” 


IN PRAISE OF FAIRY TALES. 


“‘Owen Meredith,” Lord Lytton, was an early fricn? 
of Mr. Morley, and not even the Afghan crime could sever: 
the ties of old acquaintance. His name comes back to. 
me as illustrating the view in Mr. Morley’s nature which 
is almost universally ignored. Lord Lytton went down 
some eight years ago to Leeds to deliver a lecture on 
reading, and in the course of his discourse he commended 
fairy tales as about the best literature for children. Mr. 
Morley was delighted. He quoted the passage, empha- 
sized its lesson, and waxed so eioquent in praise of Jack 


and the Beanstalk and Little Tom Thumb that if he had 
only written down all that he said, the world would have 
been astonished to see how highly he prized the culture 
There is nothing in him of “the 


of the imagination. 
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mental exclusiveness of the moralist by profession,” nor 
would he diet youth on Pinnick’s catechism and primers 
of history. 


HIS LOVE ANIMALS. 


Mr. Morley is a humanitarian of the school of John 
Stuart Mill. He is as tender with animals as_ if 
he were a believer in metempsychosis. When he 
lived in the country, on the top of the Hog’s Back, 
he indulged in the luxury of keeping a horse, and 
the noble animal used to be sent to the station to 
meet him. But Mr. Morley, whose compassion for 
dumb animals rises almost to the dignity of a passion, 
could never bear to ride behind his horse except when on 
a tolerably easy gradient. The horse used to walk down 
the hill to meet Mr. Morley, and used to walk up again 
in front of him, and it was not until he reached the 
summit of the hill that he entered the vehicle. Like 
Ganon Liddon, Mr. Morley is partial to cats, although he 
never carried his devotion to the feline race to such an 
extent as Canon Liddon, who seemed to be as unable 
to resist the temptation to stroke and pet any stray cat 
that crossed his path as some women are to refrain from 
petting a baby. 

é NOT A JACOBIN BUT A CAUTIOUS WHIG. 


OF 


The other day I met a very eminent man, who had 
known Mr. Morley personally for years, who astonished 
me by talking of him as if he were a Red Republican, a 
Jacobin, who wished to set up a guillotine in Trafalgar 
Square with which to shear off the heads of the Queen and 
all the Royal Family. This is an extraordinary delusion 
indeed. Never was there any man less of a Jacobin than 
Mr. Morley. He is said to have remarked, a short time 
since, that Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Parnell, and himself were 
the most Conservative members of the present House, 
and that is certainly much nearer the truth than the old 
idea of his doctrinaire Jacobinism. Mr. Jennings used 
to write that kind of nonsense in the Quarterly. Mr. 
Greenwood echoed it in the St. James’, and so I suppose 
the idea took root and sprang up, and it is nowas difficult 
to extirpate as the Canadian thistle or the Australian 
abbit. Mr. Morley once described himself, in a speech 
at Clapton as ‘a cautious Whig by temperament, a 
Liberal by education and training, and a Radical by 
observation and experience.” Temperament in the long 
cun is stronger than anything else. What is bred in the 
bone comes out in politics as in other things, and Mr. 
Morley is pre-eminently the cautious man with strong con- 
servative instincts. Thereisin hima deep-rooted reverence 
for law, and even for tradition, that often must make him 
fec! sfrangely out of place when sitting among some of 
his political associates. Ihave never been quite able to 
make up my mind whether his zeal for Home Rule is 
more prompted bya desire to clear out the Irish tur- 
bulents who obstruct business in the House of Commons, 
ora longing to see a strong Government established in 
Dublin, that could answer for order in sterner fashion 
than is possible to any English partizan installed in Dublin 


Castle. No man is less of a Revolutionist than Mr. 
Morley. Of our great men he has far greater reverence 


for Burke than for Oliver Cromwell. Mr. Morley, with 
the deep ingrained.Conservatism of his nature, shudders 
at the thought of the stern soldier's peremptory order, 
“*Vake away that bauble,” while his whole soul goes out in 
sympathy to Edmund Burke, the philosophic statesman, 
who more than any other realized Mr. Morley’s ideal. 
‘‘T LIKE THE DRAB MEN BEST.” 

Mr. Morley does not like new-fangled notions. He 

shrinks from levps in the dark, and venturesome experi- 
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ments. Although he has occasional purple patches in his 
oratory and in his writings, he is repelled rather than 
attracted by the men whose heroic or adventurous career 
makes them stand out from the canvas like scarlet figures 
in a great painting. ‘‘I like the drab men best,” he used 
to say. And the vein of serious, sober sedateness is 
very characteristic of his politics. If he advocates a 
revolutionary change it is for the sake of a Con- 
servative end. He has a morbid horror of violence 
in any shape and form. It is a kind of physical 
repulsion which is excited equally by the excesses 
0: revolutionary passion or the more cruel, because 
more systematic, violence of constituted authority, 
He is a great legalist, although far from being a hide- 
bound pedant. He will, an it be clearly, conclusively 
proved to be necessary, trample even on your parch- 
ments and muniments, but he will do so with a sigh and 
an inner cenviction in the soul of him, that he is offend- 
ing against the Law of Things. 


HIS TEACHERS. 


Mr. Morley is the disciple of John Stuart Mill. In his 
Oxford days, he tells us, ‘‘the star of Newman had set, 
and the sun of Mill had risen in its stead.” He imbibed 
from Mill that passion for Justice which has always dis- 
tinguished him. To him, progress itself is little more 
than the substitution of Justice for privilege, as the 
governing idea of human society. Mill’s influence has, 
perhaps, somewhat waned—the more’s the pity—but Mr. 
Morley never ceases to cherish his memory. As he wrote 
some few years ago :— 

Time has done something to impair the philosophical 
reputation and the political cclebrity of John Stuars Mill; 
but it cannot alter the affectionate memory in which some 
of us must always hold his wisdom and goodness, his rare 
union of moral ardour with a calm and settled mind. 

Mill in philosophy, Burke in politics, and Wordsworth 
in poetry, these are the spiritual pastors and masters of 
Mr. Morley, whose influence can be traced in almost 
every phase of his upward career. 

MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S INFLUENCE. 

I hope some day that the Forwm will induce Mr. 
Morley to contribute to its series of Formative Influ- 
ences. Should he do so, undoubtedly no living person 
would hold a higher place in the list of those who had con- 
tributed to fashion his mind than Mr. George Meredith. 
In the early days, before he became famous, Mr. George 
Meredith, then himself neither so popular nor so widely 
known as he is to-day, took him with a friendly hand. 
He used to stay with Mr. Meredith in a remote country 
village, and in the evening Mr. Meredith would read 
over the work he ‘had done in the day—the chapter or 
the poem. It was Mr. Meredith who awoke in him the 
-2eling for nature which has ever since remained as one 
of the great pleasures of his existence, as well as 
imparting to him a larger concern for the wisdom 
of life. For many years the long walks across the 
Surrey commons, where the south-west wind blows, and 
when Mr. Meredith’s genius was at its best, were the 
delight of Mr. Morley’s life. ‘‘ Much, and very much,” 
Mr. Morley once told me, ‘‘did he owe to the wise and 
stimulating friendship of George Meredith in the 
impressionable times.” 

NOT A DOCTRINAIRE BUT AN OPPORTUNIST. 

The popular conception of Mr. Morley as a doctrinaire, 
who, having thought out a scheme of political philosophy in 
his closet, proceeds to apply it relentlessly to the body 
politic is about as ludicrously unlike the truth as any- 
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thing can be. Mr. Morley is always deploring the fact 
that he has not got a body of reticulated political convic- 
tions that can be called a system or a creed. In this he 
resembles most of his contemporaries. He lives, like a 
very opportunist, from hand to mouth. As he wrote in 
his Valedictory when he left the Fortnightly Review: 

There is not, in fact, a body of systematic political thought 
at work in our own day. The Liberals of the Benthamite 
school, as was said here not many years ago, surveyed society 
and institutions as a whole; they connected their advocacy 
of political and legal changes with carefully formed theories 
of human nature; they considered the great art of Govern- 
ment in connection with the character of man, his proper 
education, his potential capacities. Yet, as we then said, it 
cannot be pretended that we are less in need of systematic 
politics than our fathers were sixty years since, or that 
general principles are now, more generally settled even among 
members of the same party than they were then. 





A SELF-RESPECTING PERSONALITY. 

Mr. Morley has certain strong predilections, natural 
biases which predispose him to drift in certain directions, 
but a body of consistent political or social faith he has 
none. And as there is nothing outside of himself in 
which to put his trust, he naturally comes to feel as if 
the centre of things was the personality of which even 
those who see him most know so little :— 

The important thing is that personality itself should be as 
little as possible broken, incoherent and fragmentary; that 
reasoned and consistent opinions should back a firm will, and 
independent convictions inspire the intellectual self-respect 
and strenuous self-possession wnich the clamour of majorities 
and the silent, yet ever-pressing force of the status quo are 
equally powerless to shake. 


Yet Mr. Morley is not an egoist, although he has a 
great respect for himself—not without cause. ‘* We all 
like Mr. Morley,” Mr. Gladstone once remarked to 
Madame Novikoff, many years before he had known him 
as a colleague, ‘‘ He is such a humble man.” Humility is 
hardly the distinguishing badge of Mr. Morley, but it is 
easy to understand what led Mr. Gladstone to make that 
observation. There isa certain quasi courtly deference 
about Mr. Morley’s manner when listening to anyone 
who has anything worth saying, and a modest reserve in 
expressing an opinion in reply, which is very different 
from the down-thump style of conversation indulged in 
by some of the roysterers of politics with whom he has 
associated, 

CONSISTENTLY INCONSISTENT. 

There is a curious contrast between Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley. Mr. Gladstone is always demonstrating his 
own consistency, and no one believes that he has always 
been consistent. Mr. Morley never says a word about 
consistency, does not, indeed, regard consistency as a 
virtue, and yet everyone regards him as a model of 
consistency. As a matter of fact, Mr. Morleyis not in 
the least consistent, and there has always been about 
him a certain noble shamelessness in avowing that he 
has changed his mind. What, indeed, does a change 
of opinion show except a readiness to admit that 
you may be wiser or better informed to-day than 
you were yesterday? Mr. Morley has executed 
changes of front of the most complete kind on 
questions which have their roots deep down in the very 
foundations of society. When he asked me to come up to 
London and work with him, I diligently read up the old 
Fortnightlies to see whether or not we were likely to agree. 
I told him that I thought we agreed very well, with one 
Important exception. ‘‘ You mean religion,” said he. 
“No,” I replied ; ‘‘I think we should agree there, when- 
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ever the subject became practical. The subject on 
which we disagree is the Contagious Diseases Acts. You 
have written strongly in their favour, I am dead against 
them.” ‘‘Oh,” said Mr. Morley, ‘‘ but I am also against 
them. ‘That article you refer to was written many years 
ago. It was a mistake, I have changed my mind, and I 
am entirely with you on that point.” That was the first 
time I came across that simple good-humoured candour 
that owned up to a mistake and announced a change of con- 
victions with a frank humility that disarms cynical reflec- 
tions. He never was ashamed toadmit that he had changed 
his mind, or had abandoned an untenable position. 


NOT ALWAYS) A HOME RULER. 


People imagine that he yas always a Home Ruler. He 
was no such thing. He was, on the contrary, while always 
sympathetic with Ireland, not fully converted to Home 
Rule until 1885: During the election for Westminster 
in 1880, he declared himself as frankly against a Parlia- 
ment on College Creen as if he had been a Liberal Unionist 
in 1890. During the whole of his editorship of the Pull 
Mall Gazette he never once committed the paper to 
Home Rule. I well remember the last leader he ever 
wrote in the paper. I* was entitled ‘‘ Three Years of 
Liberal Administration,’ and appeared in August, 1883. 
He bade me specially note the concluding sentence. It 
was as follows :— 

That is what England and Scotland have to face. Given 
popular or Parliamentary Government, in the first place, and 
government by rival parties in the other, how is a disaffected 
province to be managed? That is the question which even 
yet, and even soon, may be fatal to Liberal unity and to 
many a political reputation. 


I shrugged my shoulders. It was a dismal prophecy, 
but it came true much more rapidly than he expected. 
Of the times and seasons knoweth no man ; no, not even 
newspaper editors and prescient M.Ps. I remember, on 
that very occasion, he disclaimed my interpretation 
that he meant to imply an early catastrophe. 
The phrase which he used was ‘‘even soon,” 
and he maintained that he used it in such a 
sense as might require a generation for its ful- 
filment. For instance, he said, ‘‘if I had foretold to the 
Saurians of an early age the coming of a new geological 
period ‘even soon,’ they would not have cavilled at me 
for inaccuracy if my prophecy had not been fulfilled for 
a few centuries. You must take ‘even soon’ in this 
prophecy in a Saurian sense.” 1t came to pass in less than 
three years. Never was there a volte face so suddenly 
accomplished. In the early summer of 1885, Mr. Morley, 
then merely a private member, although the intimate con- 
fidant and adviser of Mr. Chamberlain, called at the 
Viceregal Lodge in Dublin to have a conversation with 
Lord Spencer. When he left the lodge ths first person 
whom he met in the Phoenix Park was Mr. Healy. 
‘‘What have you been doing in that den of iniquity?” saic 
Tim. ‘‘Inever was there before in my life, and Ido no 
delieve,” said Mr. Morley, gloomily, ‘‘that I shall ever sew 
foot in it again.” Within less than eight months Mr. 
Morley falsified his own prophecy by returning to Dublin 
as Chief Secretary to carry out a pelicy of which Mr, 
Healy was an enthusiastic supporter. No one could have 
foreseen that the great change would come so soon, 


MR. MORLEY FOR LAW AND ORDER. 


During his editorship of the Pall Mall Gazette, Ireland 
was the only thing in which he was passionately 
interested. I frankly confess he sometimes bored me to 
death with Ireland, and I see from one of the letters which 
he sent me from Scotland, that when I followed his 
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example in keeping Ireland to the front, he, as a reader, 


It is so different whether we read 
articles or whether we write them, and of course it 
depends a good deal upon the writer. When he left 
the Pall Mall Gazette and stood for Newcastle, he 
put Ireland in the forefront of his first address, and 
has kept it there ever sinze. It is a great mistake to 
imagine that Mr. Mor!cy is a fanatic upon the subject of 
Home Rule or Coercion. He has always advocated Home 
Rule, quite as much for the sake of getting good governmeut 
in Ireland as he has in order to give satisfaction to the 
national aspirations of the Irish people. The old system 
has broken down. It is necessary to create a new 
government which will be a strong and _ intelligent 
government. Elements of strength are so rare in Ireland 
that he does not think it possible to ignore the two 
strongest forces existing in that country—Nationalist 
aspirations and gradual change. I remember being told 
by an English Liberal member of Parliament that Mr. 
Morley was burning to justify the worst outrages of the 
Land League. As a matter of fact, Mr. Morley had 
never hesitated to declare himself quite ready to resort, 
if need be, to exceptional legislation for the repression of 
crime. In his very first address to the Liberal Five 
Hundred at Newcastle, he said :— 

Everybody, even the Irish leaders themselves, agreed that 
special laws were necessary to meet the frightful disorder, 
the outrages, the cruel Boycottings, and such terrible 
assassinations. I am not at all averse to stern and vigorous 
measures in dealing with disorder either in Ireland or any- 
where else. I am, moreover, quite willing to admit that 
there might be circumstances in Ireland or anywhere else 
which required special legislation and special maxims of 
administration. I admit that I am ready to act upon it. I 
have always shown myself ready to act upon it. 


was equally bored. 


HIS FIRST HOME RULE UTTERANCE. 

On February 16th, 1885, he was first challenged on the 
subject of Home Rule. He replied as follows :— 

Was he in favour of Home Rule for Ireland? If Home 
Rule meant any form of government for Ireland, which was 
to give Ireland a Legislature independent of and co-equal 
with the Imperial Parliament sitting at Westminster, such a 
Legislature as was not enjoyed by Canada, by Victoria, by 
New South Wales, then he was not in favour of Home Rule. 
(Cheers.) But if, on the other hand, Home Rule meant that 
the Irish were to have a greater share in what he had called 
in his address the teachings and responsibilities of self- 
government, he was in favour of giving them the widest pos- 
sible measure of that kind of Home Rule, so long as it was not 
a separatist and independent Government. (Cheers.) 

At his second election in November, 1885, when Mr. 
Parnell and the Irish Party were supporting the 
Conservatives and denouncing the Gladstonians up hill 
and down dale, he stuck to his guns and told his 
constituents that he wanted to make a heavy dead lift 
in the first democratic Parliament to change the awful 
and terrible condition of things in Ireland. He exhorted 
his constituents, as English citizens, and as English 
voters, to give up the stiff pipe-clay attitude hitherto 
taken towards Irish affairs, and to open their minds to 
new ideas. For his part he said ‘‘I want to hear all that 
the Irish nation wants, and, if I possibly can, I for one, 
am willing, as fav as I can, to give them all they ask,” 
and in defining the reforming legislation which might 
be expected from a reformed House of Commons he put 
the building up of civil government in Ireland in the 
first place. 


THE COLONIAL SOLUTION. 
Immediately after his election on November 12th, he 
declared that the question of Ireland was first in order of 
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importance and importunity, and rejoiced that Mr. Glad- 
stone had made the reconstruction of the Government in 
Treland the topic of his first speech and the subject of his 
first appeal. He expressed his delight that Mr. Gladstone 
had laid down the broad, elastic, and comprehensive 
principle that everything should be given to Ireland in 
the way of Local Self Government that was consistent 
with .he maintenance of the Unity of the Empire and the 
authority of Parliament. He even went so far, without 
committing himself to any particular solution cf the 
question—for this was many weeks before the Liberal 
leader committed himself on the subject—to say 
that he was glad that Mr. Gladstone’s principle 
did not preclude representative government on the 
Colonial model. This allusion to Colonial Home Rule 
was emphasised a month later by his declaration that the 
presence of the Irish members in the very heart and 
centre of our Government weakened the Empire. This 
he emphasised later in his Chelmsford speech, when he 
declared that we should never restore the old British 
Parliament and never make the British people master in 
its own house until we had devised some scheme or other 
which would remove the Irish members from the British 
House of Commons. ‘‘ For my part,” he said, ‘‘I want 
two things. I want order in Ireland, and I want power 
in the House of Commons at Westminster.” 

It was from this standpoint that he approached the 
question of Home Rule, and when the Bill ws drafted 
it contained, as we all remember, a provision excluding 
the Irish members from further participation in the pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Parliament. Opinion differs as 
to the extent to which that clause contributed to the 
defeat of the Bill. This, however, is ancient history. 
The proposition is dead and buried.now. Mr. Glad- 
stone has written an cpitaph on its tombstone, and any 
attempt to revive it would certainly give the coup de 
grace to the Home Rule majority which is now existing 
in the constituencies before it had time to crystallize 
into shape as a working majority in the House of 
Commons. 

THE DISADVANTAGE OF TOO MUCH AGILITY. 


If Mr. Gladstone would but frankly have proclaimed 
with the candour of his Lieutenant that he had changed 
his mind when he decided to make the plunge for 
Home Rule, much of the scandal of the recent disruption 
would have been averted. Mr. Morley avoids those 
scandals partly because of his candour and partly because 
his mind, not being of the extraordinary nimbleness of 
Mr. Gladstone’s, requires space to turn round in. Mr. 
Morley’s mental characteristic is not agility, but solidity. 


A torpedo boat can turn round in its own length. An 
ironclad under full steam needs much more sea- 
room in which to execute her manceuvres. And 


if politicians will execute a curve with such rapidity 
that the driver of the engine can light his cigarette at the 
lamps in the last carriage of his train, it is not surprising 
if accidents ensue. 

This lack of nimbleness of mind was a drawback to 
Mr. Morley as an editor of a daily paper. He was not a 
born journalist. He was deficient in the range of lis 
sympathies. No power on earth could command Mr. 
Morley’s interest in three-fourths of the matter that 
fills the papers. He is in intellect an aristocrat. He 
looked down with infinite contempt upon mest of the 
trifles that interest the British tomfool, as the gereral 
reader used sometimes to be playfully designated when 
consider::tions of management clashed with editorial 
aspirations. He had no eye for news, and he was totall 
devoid of the journalistic instinct. To him a newspaper 
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was simply a pulpit from which he could preach, and, as 
a preacher, like all of us who are absorbed in our own 
ideas, he was apt at times to be a little monotonous. 

During his stay at the Pall Mall Gazette he did many 
things fairly well, but the only subject on which he left 
his mark was Ireland. He was the public exponent of 
the policy which Mr. Chamberlain, with the secret 
sympathy ot Mr. Giadstcne, was upholding in the Cabinet 
against Mr. Forster. ‘There were many who baited that 
much-tried Chief Secretary, but it was Mr. Morley whose 
rapier thrust gave the coup de grace to his ministerial 
career. 

MR. CHAMEERLAIN. 

When Mr. Morley began to write at Northumberland 
Street on Ireland, Mr. Parnell was introduced to him at a 
remarkable party given by Mr. Chamberlain at Green- 
wich, at which Mr. Bright was also, by the way, a 
guest. ‘I think you will do very well,” said Mr. 
Parnell, ‘‘ but it would be still better if 1 were some- 
times at your elbow,” which was no doubt true. Mr. 
Parnell, however, never came to Northumberland 
Street in, those days, and it was not Mr. Parnell 
go much as Mr. Chamberlain who was at Mr. Morley’s 
elbow. Mr. Chamberlain, like Mr. Balfour, was one of 
Mr. Morley’s proteyés. As editor of the Fortuightly 
Review he had introduced Mr, Chamberlain to a wider 
world than that which lies within the municipal boundaries 
of Birmingham ; just as in the same editorial capacity he 
was the first to discover and make public the latent 
wapacity of Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain repaid 
Mr. Morley’s service when he was in the Cabinet by acting 
as the faithful and loyal exponent cf Mr. Morley’s views. 
The only time on which Mr. Chamberlain attempted 
successfully to impose his own views upon Mr. Morley, 
was the only time on which Mr. Morley deviated from 
the straight path in relation to Ireland and the Irish. 
‘The relation between editor and Minister are delicate at 
all times, and difficult exceedingly on certain occasions. 
No working partnership of this kind can be without a 
certain amount of give and take. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
time to take came when Mr. Parnell was arrested, and 
Mr. Morley most reluctantiy was compelled to extend 
to that act a grudging and qualified assent. 
“*N.B.—GLADSTONE ON HOME RULE: PIN HIM TO THAT.” 

I was then writing the Chronique in the Fortnightly, 
and the following memoranda of instructions shows better 
than anything else how Mr. Morley felt at the time :— 

I am dead against a scream. It is so easy to denounce. 
Let us gravely and responsibly face the difficulties. ‘The 
rebuke is one to the British Public, not to Gladstone & Co. 
‘This is for the moment a question of administration. They 
must take the responsibility. We look on with suspicion and 
doubt. 

How will representative Government look in Ireland ? 

The people who cheered at Guildhall should remember 
that the event which they welcomed was much more dis- 
honourable to England than to Parnell. How came his will 
to be sovereign? Because he had the people behind him. 
And why had he the people behind him ? 

What will be the effect on the working of the Land Act of 
the suppression of the League ? 

N.B.—Gladstone on Home Rule, pin him to it. 

Defend Government on our principles. 

They could have come to Parliament last spring on behalf of 
order and law. 

However, they chose this instrument of Coercion—a bad 
one—but as they have chosen it, they must use it. 

Here is another very characteristic reproof :— 

November 12, 1881. 

I cannot well encourage your notion of starting a new 

departure for Ireland in five pp. It needs a good deal of 
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thought and some special knowledge, doesn't it? This is not 
the moment. If you have a workable scheme of Home Rule, 
that’s another matter. Otherwise, itis of no use whatever to 
lecture John Bull on his duties to Ireland. He won’t listen. 
The old half-and-half system will last longer than you think. 

At the end of the year he wrote :— 

It may be that the proper solution of the Irish question 
would be Separation, or Home Rule; or it may lie in the 
opposite direction in the abolition of representative govern- 
ment and the establishment of a Crown Colony. But then 
none of these solutions have yet been accepted by public 
opinion or by the Legislature. A Government must administer 
the system which it finds, until opinion is ripe for some other. 
If Lord Salisbury were in power he could not for the time 
rule Ireland as if she were a Crown Colony. If Mr. Parnell 
were Chief Secretary, he would not treat his country as if 
she were in@ependent. It is inevitable that a great reform of 
the Irish system should be undertaken at no distant date. 
But meanwhile a Liberal Administration, like any other, must 
carry on under the present system, and keep order for the day. 


MR. MORLEY AS EDITOR. 

Of Mr. Morley, as editor, in his personal relations I 
cannot speak too enthusiastically. He was no doubt 
very often a chilly frost on the exuberance of my more 
youthful enthusiasm. ‘‘ No Dithyrambs, s'il vous plait,” 
he would remark drily, as he returned me my article with 
all the most telling passages struck out. He was a great 
stickler for severity of style, and restraint and sobriety 
of expression. He was always down upon my besetting 
temptation to bawl when a word in an ordinary tone 
would be sufficient. But there was never any trouble in 
the office. He believed in authority and I believed as 
implicitly in obedience. No one ever took liberties with 
Mr. Morley. Everyone went more or less in awe of 
him. When the thunder-cloud gathered in his eyes, or 
the gout was prowling about his extremities, we all minded 
our p’s and q’s at the Pall Mall Gazette. But we all 
liked him, and for my part I had never worked with any- 
one before with whom comradeship was at once such a 
pleasure and such a stimulant. 

I must have been an unusual trial to him in those 
days, with my exuberance and my fads, and what he 
considered my unwarrantable superstition. I always 
distrusted Mr. Chamberlain, with whom he was hand and 
glove ; I was a sworn advocate of the Russian alliance, 
while, as he said, he never wrote a leader on Russia 
which he did not wish to finish with sic semper tyrainis ;— 
but there is no need to multiply the points upon which 
we were in diametrical antagonism. Most of our com- 
munications were viva voce, but now and then he wrote 
when away from home, and from these old letters I 
extract a few excerpts which are quite models of editorial 
kindliness and authority. 


JOURNALISTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
July 22, 1881. 
. You ought not to write anything to-night—nor on other 
nights. The whole policy is a mistake and will break you 
down. You ought to have a list of men to help to distribute 
topics. I must make a bargain with you on this point, or I 
shall have to come back from Scotland in a hurry. 


August 6, 1881. 

The Pall Mall of Friday is just come. As an outside 
reader I offer you this criticism—namely, that it is infinitely 
too stiff and crammed with politics. Excepting the Cromlech 
there is nothing else. In my judgment the “ Gambetta” 
should either have stood over or followed the leader—not 
been the leader. ‘The correspondence could then have 
followed Occ. Notes, and the paper would have finished with 
areview. Only on the hardest compunction should there be 
a word of politics after pages 5 or 6. Don’t answer this, 
But I feel that there is exactly twice too much politics. 
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August 8, 1881, 

By all my divinities I beseech you not to let D—— or 
anybody else talk about “their lordships.” If it is irony, it’s 
very poor, if it’s serious it’s very vulgar. And what’s the fun 
about gilded Chamber? No fanaticism about Vivisection, 
sil vous plait. 

Aug. 11, 1881. 

Why should I “refrain from expressing my mind in the 
present”? You must not take my little criticisms too much 
to heart. The paper looks very well, as I told you. ‘Take 
care of yourself. Don’t trouble to write to me. 

Aug. 21, 1881. 

I am concerned at the washy ending of the article on 
¥riday on Coercion. “We do not altogether blame the 
Government,” etc. This is dead against the line in which I 
have persisted for twelve months. Please not to allow any 
haltin> in this matter. Forster’s answer about McCarthy’s 
case was absurd, and Parnell was quite in the right. 

August 26, 1881. 

Remember this, that nobody reads the paper just now, 
except in a cursory way. Reserve yourself as much as you 
can. We'll open the campaign on November 1. 

September 24, 1881. 

I do not like your note on the Russian ukase at all. For 
one thing it is against our rule to go out of one’s way to 
quarrel with the D. V. For another, I dissent entirely from 
your way of putting it, and from the pro-Russian tone of it. 
It is not important at this moment, but I think it will be 
better to leave Russia alone until my return. You did not, 
unless I’m mistaken, say anything at the time about the 
suspension of the Golos. This reserve ought to cut both ways. 
When I resume my ferule or sceptre let Czars tremble! 

September 26, 1881. 

The S. #2. and your article on it did not contribute to my 
sabbatical calm. You will not be surprised if I go to work 
pretty steadily to rub off the Slavophil Label. “Tis a pity, 
but you should have let asleeping dog lie. 


I find another note a little later containing this brief 
but expressive line :— 

Your article to-night turned my hair grey. 

I don’t remember. what that article was exactly, but I 
believe it contained the expression of a hope that 
England and America would some day be united by the 
establishment of a permanent supreme tribunal. If so, 
it was one about which Mr. Lowell wrote me, ‘‘It is a 
beautiful dream. But it is none the worse for that. 
Many of the best things we have, began by being dreams.” 
Mr. Morley, however, had small tolerance for dreams in 
editorial columns. 

Nov. 20. 1881. 

Don’t pitch into Farmers’ Alliance—don’t scarify Harcourt 
and Cowen—but live generally in Christian amity and peace. 

LETTERS FROM >? 3LAND. 
Here are some extracts from his tetters from Ireland :— 
Aug. 18, 82. 

Say what you think best—only remembering this, the / 
R.is a very grave and dull organ, free from the tempests of 
popular demagogism. 

They are wroth here about Gray (of the Freeman’s 
Journal, who had just been imprisoned for contempt of court), 
and justly so. It is well to admit that this case is bad from 
the point of view, not merely of Irish feeling, but of liberty 
ef the person. The English journalists would not endure 
such a thing for a moment. I have always felt that the 
whole doctrine of contempt needs revision. 

Let me beseech you, not merely in the interests of your- 
self, but of P. 1/., not to write two leaders a day. No man can 
do it well, and they will become words, and only words, if you 
persist. Take, therefore, the monition of a friend and an 
editor. Use L. and M. 

I am in very good hands, and am in a fair way of really 
hearing and seeing something of the country and its leaders. 


August 20, 1882. 

I am having an intensely interesting time—sceing all sorts 
of representative people. Yesterday I had a long chat with 
Gray in his prison—said prison on this occasion being a most 
glorious garden. 

I also saw Lawson sentence a prisoner. I do hope that I 
shall never be so unlucky as to commit a murder. That 
moment before the jury gave their verdict would choke me 
more effectually than the rope. 

The Cong murders are horrible, but there is nothing to be 
done, and nothing very useful to be said. By the way, is it 
not rather Irish to call it, as P. WM. G. does, ** The worst of 
all that have preceded”? You have Milton’s authority, no 
doubt. ‘Adam, comeliest of his sons sinc: born ; fairest of 
her daughters, Eve.” 

Your line on Gray’s impri3soiment has been capital. The 
silly Zimes will have to come down. 

September 3, 1882. 

I take the liberty of hinting that the language about W. 
grates terrifically on my ears. ‘To be frank, it strikes me as 
downright unseemly. ‘The accident that he and his wife are 
my friends does not make it pleasanter. But apart from that, I 
fancy disapproval is none the less effective for being cour- 
teously worded. You have had some capital articles other- 
wise. But don’t be so strenuous, s.v.p. You'll tear yourself 
asunder. Things here are in a mess, but clearly the Govern- 
ment can do nothing else. If I thought Ireland a tough 
problem before I think it much more so since I have seen it 
closer. 

September 12, 1882. 

Your article to-night rather takes my breath away. On the 
whole, I think I may as well take command to-morrow. If 
you have a leader ready, all the better. Anyhow, I'll appear 
as usual. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LITTLE G. 


The most deeply-rooted of all the superstitions about 
Mr. Morley, and one which is most utterly fallacious, is 
that which represents him asa grim and uncompromising 
unbeliever, a militant atheist of the soured sort, whose 
fanatical hatred of religion is for ever attested by the 
never to be forgotten fact of his having spelled God with 
asmall g. I sometimes wish that Mr. Morley had gone 
on using the little “‘g.” The disuse of the capital letter was 
in itself an act of faith. It offended men, no doubt, but 
as Mr. Morley finely said long after he had abandoned 
this provocative method of protesting against the false 
idols of the market place :— 


How pitiful a thing seems the approval or disapproval of 
these creatures of the conventions of the hour, as one figures 
the merciless vastness of the universe of matter sweeping us 
headlong through viewless space; as one hears the wail of 
misery that is for ever ascending to the deaf gods; as one 
counts the little tale of the years that separate us from th: 
eternal silence. 


But as the disuse of the capital was misunderstood ar. 
produced the kind of friction occasioned by an act ot 
intentional discourtesy, it was perhaps well that it was 
dropped in deference to the larger expediencies of human 
intercourse. The man, however, who felt driven to do 
such irreverence to the conventionalities of usage, 
had in him the same sturdy faith that led the 
Quakers to remove their hats in a court of justice. 
It seemed mere boorishness; in reality it was a 
loyal and chivalrous devotion to the Great In- 
visible. The Quakers personified their Invisible, Mr. 
Morley idealized it. But both recognized the Cate- 
gorical Imperative. As Mr. Morley has written :— 


The law of things is that they who tamper with veracity, 
from whatever motive, are tampering with the vital forces of 
human progress. The one commanding law is that men shall 
do right, if the very heavens fall. 
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If in his youthful fervour he carried his devotion to 
the Law of Things further than his maturer judgment 
approved, this was assuredly not because of a lack of the 
religious instinct, but rather from its over presence. 


A REMINISCENCE OF HIS FIRST ELECTION, 


When Mr. Morley first stood for Newcastle he was 
fiercely assailed as an atheist. A Mr. Hayward, then 
editing the now defunct Express, distinguished him- 
self by, the fervour of his appeals to the God-fear- 
ing citizens of the city to send ‘‘the atheist” packing. 
Newcastle, he said, had just been made a bishopric. 
This was an act of faith in Christianity which the 
citizens would stultify if they incontinently elected 
as their representative a man who had once spelled 
God and Christ and the Holy Ghost without the 
initial capital. As he put it, “Mr. Morley had such a 
contempt for religion that he seeks to decapitate the head 
of the faith by lowering the capital at the head of the 
word.” He published just before the poll the following 
solemn appeal to the electors, signed ‘‘One who is not 
prepared to throw his religion overboard to oblige his 
politics ” :— 

As we are now on the very eve of the polling-day, I should, 
as a firm believer myself in the great verities of the Christian 
religion, and a believer in the sanctity of the Sabbath, and in 
the value and solemnity of prayer, like to ask all those 
Wesleyan class leaders and prayer leaders; all ministers, 
deacons, and officers of Nonconformist Churches ; all Sunday 
School teachers, and indeed all the professing Christian 
people in this town who for the past ten days have in a 
variety of ways been supporting Mr. Morley’s candidature, to 
calmly, reverently, and sincerely, when on theirknees to-night 
offering at the close of the day their private devotions to 
their Creator, and the Great Father of us all, to ask directly 
the Divine guidance, and to put it close to their conscience, 
through and before Him, whether He would that they should 
support and vote to-morrow for a man who denies His 
existence, who has dishonoured His great name, who has for 
years held up to ridicule the verities of the Christian religion, 
the redemption of the world by His Son included. 


If they followed this good man’s advice, they were 
guided to vote for Mr. Morley, for he was returned then, 
as he has thrice been returned since, at the head of the 
poll by a large majority. 


GREAT RELIGIOUS TEACHERS OF OUR TIME. 


To those who know Mr. Morley the idea of attacking 
him on the ground of irreligion would seem pre- 
posterous, were it not that that stigma has 
always been the brand affixed by the orthodox who 
have forgotten God upon those who have brought fresh 
revelations of Divine truth to the world. Socrates drank 
the hemlock under condemnation as an atheist. Many 
of the men who revived the faith of the Northern nations 
in Christianity were executed as heretics. Jesus Christ 
Himself was crucified as a blasphemer. Now, as of old, 
the saying holds true, the servant is not greater than 
his Master. If they have persecuted me, they will also 
persecute you. The words which brought upon the 
proto-martyr Stephen the avalanche of stones have still 
all their ancient force. ‘Ye stiff-necked and uncircum- 
cised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do ye.” 

It may seem strange to those who have no eye but for 
the surface of things, no ear but for the familiar jingle of 
the European substitutes for the praying-mills of Thibet, 
to speak of Mr. Morley as one of the great religious 
teachers of ourtime. But those who know him and know 
his writings have long ago recognised him as one of the 
potent influences which make forreligion and righteousness 


in this generation. By birth, by habit of thought, and by 
natural predilection he is a puritan pulpiteer, born in the 
nineteenth century, when our hot gospellers betake them- 
selves to the press instead of to the pulpit. A man with 
a message—a prophet of these latter days, who even in his 
little ‘‘ gs” proclaimed his fidelity to his mission. ‘* Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel,” has always been 
sounding in his ears, and although his gospel may not 
be exactly that of some other people’s, he has attained it 
after an honest and disinterested search for truth, and 
it contains much more of the essential doctrine of the 
Christ than that of many churchmen calling themselves 
by His name. 


THE INFINITE LITTLENESS OF MANKIND. 


Cardinal Manning remarked the other day that he 
fully recognised the fact that even in the most advanced 
of his philosophic writings, Mr. Morley had not attacked 
Christianity itself so much as the corrupt and govern- 
mental form of it, which unfortunately had prevailed in 
France before the Revolution. This witness is true—to a 
certain extent. But its philosophic basis goes deeper than 
that. Mr. Morley himself has told us in his ‘‘ Diderot” 
that the movement and the men to whom he devoted 
such patient study as the intellectual precursors of the 
French Revolution, owe all their interest to the share 
they had in substituting the relative point of view 
for the absolute in judging the relation of man to the 
universe. Catholicism had taught that the universe was 
called into existence only to further its Creator’s pur- 
pose towards man. The moment science demonstrated 
the infinite insignificance of the speck of space in which 
the solar system swings, the Catholic hypothesis became 
unbelievable. As the biographer of the men who dedi- 
cated their lives to bringing the relatively infinitesimal 
character of man home to the intelligence of the race, Mr. 
Morley’s attitude could hardly be regarded merely as that 
of one whose moral sense was offended, as say any good 
Quaker’s might have been by the corruption and govern- 
mental abuse of the Christian Church in the eighteenth 
century. His protest went deeper than that. But who 
is there who does not to-day recognise that we have all 
been thinking a great deal too much of ourselves in 
imagining man to be the final cause of the universe, and 
that the relative point of view which destroyed the old 
Catholic theory of metaphysics brought us nearer to a true 
conception of our insignificance ? 


THE DIGNITY OF THE HUMAN CHEESEMITE, 


When we used to talk of these things at Northumber- 
land Street, Mr. Morley was wont to refer familiarly to 
the human race as cheesemites. His keen perception of 
the infinite littleness of our species served as a useful 
corrective to the strong tendency of the same philosophers 
to indulge in the exaltation of man. Of this tendency 
there are many notable illustrations from Mr. Morley’s 
own writings. In one place he especially contrasts the 
change wrought by the new philosophy in the black folly 
of superstition by the new sense of the dignity of man. 
He wrote :— 


Men at length ventured once more to look at one another 
with free and generous gaze. The veil of the temple was 
rent, and the false mockeries of the shrine of the Hebrew 
divinity made plain to scornful eyes. People ceased to see 
one another as guilty victims cowering under a divine curse. 
They stood erect in consciousness of manhood. The palsied 
conception of man, with his large discourse of reason, 
looking before and after, his lofty and majestic patience in 
search for new forms of beauty and new secrets of truth, 
his sense of the manifold sweetness and glory and awe of 
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the universe, above all his infinite capacity of loyal pity and 
love for his comrades in the great. struggle, and his high 
sorrow for his own wrong-doing—the palsied and crushing 
conception of this excellent and helpful being as a poor 
worm, writhing under the vindictive and meaningless anger 
of an omnipotent tyrant in the large heavens. 

A creed which exalted man into the ultimate cause of 
the creation, and yet at the same time debased him into 
a poor writhing worm, does not, perhaps, after all differ 
very much from the philosophy which glorifies this 
excellent and helpful being standing erect in conscious- 
ness of manhood, and at the same time portrays him as a 
miserable cheesemite, bound inexorably by the iron and 
merciless laws of an unknown Omnipotence. We need not 
greatly quarrel about terms. The two sides of the great 
human paradox are differently stated in the Christian and 
the philosophic dialects, but in essence they are practically 
identical, although, at first, no doubt they appear to be 
in diametrical contradiction. 

THE RE-ADJUSTMENT OF PERSPECTIVE. 


Mr. Morley and his school did good service to Chris- 
tianity by teaching Christians a better sense of the pro- 
portion of things. As he 
** Compromise” :— 

The manifold past experiences of humanity are daily open- 
jing out to us in vaster, and at the same time, more ordered 
proportions. And so even those who hold fast to Christianity 
as the noblest, strongest, and only final conclusion of those 
experiences are yet constrained to admit that it is no more 
than a single term in a very long and intricate series. 


The re-adjustment of a perspective sometimes seems 
to the inexperienced and short-sighted the destruction of 
a picture. The alteration of the point of view in like 
manner seems fata] to a creed. In reality it only brings 
into clearer relief the essential features of the truth 
which it contains, and those who compel us to change 
our standpoint are, in reality, little as they deem it, 
often charged with a new revelation of God to man. 


HIS FAITH IN RELIGION. 


So far from Mr. Morley being an irreligious man, he 
has been driven into sharp antagonism with religions 
because of his reverence for religion. As he has more 
than once reminded us :— 

It is certainly not less possible to disbelieve religiously 
than to believe religiously. 


The negative side of all religious teachers is usually so 
strongly developed that they are regarded by the 
irreligious religious as without religion. When Mahomet 
touched the idols of Caaba and they fell, he seemed to 
many to be rooting out religion from its ancient sanctuary. 
But no prophet of any dispensation could have been 
more careful than Mr. Morley has been in proclaiming 
through good report and evil, his conviction that religion 
is indispensable to the happiness and useful ordering of 
life. 

‘Man without knowledge of God is cattle,” is an old 
saying of a Father of the Church, in which Mr. Morley 
concurs as heartily as the Cardinal who has it always 
on his lips. Religion is the great need of man- 
kind, is a declaration which Mr. Morley aftirms as 
unhesitatingly as General Booth. Sixteen years ago he 
affirmed, in the most explicit way, his conviction that 
‘‘women cannot be happy without a religion or men 
either.” Religion, and religion alone, be declared, was 
the efficacious remedy for the evils which bring about 
national deterioration. These evils, he said, will not 


disappear until the world has grown into possession of a 
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very truly remarks in 





new doctrine. When that comes, all other good things. 
will follow. 
THE SEVEN DEVILS OF SECULARITY. ; 

But for the present he laments that religion is 
dethroned :— 

Religion, whatever destinies may be in store for it, is, at 
least for the present, no longer an organic power. It is nos 
that supreme penetrating, controlling, decisive part of a 
man’s life which it has been and will be again . . . ‘The souls 
of men have become void; into the void have entered jin 
triumph the seven devils of Secularity. 

To cast out these devils has been a miracle which Mr. 
Morley has longed so much to perform that in the 
very volume in which he girded himself to smite 
compromise, he could not refrain from giving his 
benediction to the religious spirit even when accom- 
panied with superstitious dogma. 

If the religious spirit leads to a worthy and beautiful life, 
if it shows itself in cheerfulness, in pity, in charity and 
tolerance, in forgiveness, in a sense of largeness and the 
mystery of things in lifting up the soul in gratitude and awe 
to some supreme power and sovereign force, then whatever 
drawback there may be in the way of superstitious dogma, 
still such a spirit is on the whole a good thing. 


For the sake of religion he could even tolerate super- 
stition—surely greater proof of the sincerity of his. 
passion for religion could hardly be given ! 


HIS DISSENT FROM THE POPULAR BELIEF OF THE PAY, 


But let us not attempt to gloss over the extent to which 
Mr. Morley dissents from the Christian creed. He has 
written it down clearly enough in the following passage :— 

Those who agree with the present writer, for example, are 
not sceptics. They positively, absolutely, and without re- 
serve reject as false the whole system of objective proposi- 
tions which make up the popular belief of the day in one 
and all of its theological expressions. They look upon that 
system as mischievous in its consequences to society, for many 
reasons—among others, because it tends to divert and mis- 
direct the most energetic faculties of human nature. 


That is from his ‘‘ Compromise.” 

This Mr. Morley would probably now say was some- 
what crude and overstrained, although, of course, 
a mind as subtle as Mr. Gladstone’s could easily 
explain away ‘‘the whole system of objective proposi- 
tions” against which Mr. Morley enters his protest. 
Many, indeed, of these objective propositions have already 
receded into obscurity, and there is much greater resem- 
blance between the views of Mr. Morley and the popular 


‘Christian belief of to-day than there is between the 


latter and the popular Christian belief when ‘* Compro- 
mise” was published. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC FORMULA. 


I remember many years ago saying to Mr. Morley 
that I did not see any difficulty whatever in formu- 
lating a practical religion which he and I could both 
preach as the Gospel for this Latter Day without either 
of us in the least trespassing in the debateable land of 
either of our creeds. I thought sothen. I know it isso 
now. If once the saving formula, ‘Be a Christ” is 
substituted for the old formula, ‘‘ Be a Christian,” ¢o- 
operation is simple, differences about secondaries im- 
material. Mr. Morley, like his master Mill, has 
recognized that in Christ there was the realization of an 
ideal of life embodying in practical human snape the 
qualities which mankind most needs to assimilate if the 
lot of weary men has to undergo a salutary change. 
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The moment that faith in Christ is seen to be not the 
acceptance of a whole system of more or less questionable 
dogma, but the recognition at each hour and moment ot 
existence in practical thought and act that it is our duty, 
—if we would obey what Mr. Morley calls the Law of 
Things and what others would call the Will of God—to do 
as we think Christ would have done if he were in our 
place, the boundary walls of partition which have divided 
us disappear. 


THE HUMANITARIAN FAITH OF THE FUTURE. 


Mr. Morley has written at some length on the essential 
features of the new working system of faith which must 
be constructed in place of that which science and criti- 
cism have sapped :— 

The tendency of modern free thought is more and more 
visible towards the extraction of the first and more perma- 
nent elements of the old faith, to make the purified material 
of the new. In what ultimate form, acceptable to great 
multitudes of men, these attempts will at last issue no one 
can tell. For we, like the Hebrews of old, shall all have to 
live and die in faith, “not having seen the promises, but having 
seen them afar off, and being persuaded of them and em- 
bracing them, and confessing that we are strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth.” Meanwhile, after the first great glow 
and passion of the just and necessary revolt of reason against 
superstition have slowly lost the exciting splendour of the 
dawn, and become diffused in the colourless space of a rather 
bleak noonday, the mind gradually collects again some of the 
ideas of the old religions of the West, and willingly, or 
even joyfully, suffers itself to be once more breathed upon by 
something of its spirit. Christianity was the last great 
religious synthesis. It isthe one nearest to us. Nothing is 
more natural than that those who cannot rest content with 
intellectual analysis, while awaiting the advent of the Saint 
Paul of the humanitarian faith of the future, should gather 
ap provisionally such fragmentary illustrations of this new 
faith as are to be found in the records of the old. Whatever 
form may be ultimately imposed upon our vague religious 
aspirations by some prophet to come, who shall unite sublime 
depth of feeling and lofty purity of life with strong intel- 
lectual grasp and the gift of a noble eloquence, we may at 
least be sure of this, that it will stand as closely related to 
Christianity as Christianity stood to the old Judaic dispen- 
‘sation. 

Science, when she has accomplished all her triumphs in her 
‘own order, will still have to go back when the time comes, to 
assist in the building up of a new creed by which man can 
live. The builders will have to seek material in the purified 
and sublimated ideas, of which the confessions and rites of 
the Christian Churches have been the grosser expression. 
Just as once the new dispensation was preached a Judeis 
ad Judeos apud Judeos, so must the new that is to be, find 
a Christian teacher and Christian hearers. It can hardly be 
other than an expression, a development, a readaptation of all 
the moral and spiritual truth that lay hidden under the worn- 
out forms. It must be such a harmonizing of the truth with 
our intellectual conceptions as shall fit it to be an active 
guide to conduct. In a world “ where men sit and hear each 
other groan, where but to think is to be full of sorrows,” it is 
hard to imagine a time when we shall be indifferent to that 
sovereign legend of Pity. We have to incorporate it in some 
wider gospel of Justice and Progress. 


THE OLD FAITH AND THE NEW. 


In his earlier writings, Mr. Morley attempted to define 
more precisely the difference between the old and the 
new :— 


Faith in a divine power, devout obedience to its supposed 
will, hope of ecstatic unspeakable reward—these were the 
springs of the old movement. Undivided love of our fellows, 
steadfast faith in human nature, steadfast search after 
justice, firm aspiration towards improvement, and generous 
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contentment in the hope that others mav reap whatever 
~eward may be—these are the springs of the new. 

But between the two there is no antagonism. On the 
contrary, the new is itself an outgrowth from the old. 
No doubt there is a change of perspective. But there 
are few even of the orthodox who would seriously object 
to the following :— 


If the one essential to true worship—the worship of the 
heart and the inner sentiment be mystic adoration of an 
indefinable supreme, then creeds based upon _ books, 
prophecies, miracles—revelations, all fall alike into the 
second place among things that may be lawful and may be 
expedient, but that can never be exacted from men by a 
just god as indispensable to virtue in this world—or bliss in 
the next. 


ASPIRATIONS AFTER A POSITIVE CREED, 


I quote two other passages in which Mr. Morley 
attempts to describe, in however vague an outline, the 
purified and sublimated ideas of which the confessions and 
creeds of the Christian Churches have been the grosser 
expression. They were written many years ago, and 
probably do not embody the latest and ripest thought of 
their author :— 

The temperature of thought is slowly, but without an 
instant’s recoil, rising to a point when a mystery like this (of 
Deism), definite enough to be imposed as a faith, but too 
indefinite to be grasped by the understanding as a truth, 
melts away from the emotions of religion. Then those instincts 
of holiness, without which the world would be to so many 
of its highest spirits the most dreary of exiles, will perhaps 
come to associate themselves, not with unseen divinities, 
but with the long brotherhood of humanity, seen and unseen. 
Here we shall move with an assurance that no scepticism and 
no advance of science can ever shake, because the benefactions 
which we have received from the strenuousness of human effort 
can never be doubted, and each fresh acquisition in knowledge 
or goodness can only kindle new fervour. ‘Those who have 
the religious imagination struck by the awful precession of 
man from the region of impenetrable night, by his incessant 
struggle with the hardness of the material world and his 
sublimer struggle with the hard world of his own egoistic 
passions, by the pain and sacrifice by which generation after 
generation has added some small piece to thetemple of human 
freedom or some new fragment to the ever incomplete sum of 
human knowledge, or some fresh lines to the types of strong 
or beautiful character—those who have an eye for all this, 
may, indeed, have no ecstacy and no terror, no heaven nor 
hell, in their religion, but they will have abundant moods of 
reverence, deep-seated gratitude, and sovereign pitifulness. 

It is monstrous to suppose that because a man does not 
accept your synthesis, he is therefore a being without a 
positive creed or a coherent body of belief, capable of 
guiding and inspiring conduct. There are new solutions for 
him if the old are fallen dumb. If he no longer believes 
death to be a stroke from the sword of God’s justice, but the 
leaden footfall of an inflexible law of matter, the humility of 
his awe is deepened, and the tenderness of his pity holier, 
that creatures who can love so much should have their days 
so shut round by a wall of darkness. ‘The purifying anguish 
of remorse will be stronger, not weaker, when he has trained 
him to look upon every wrong in thought, every duty 
omitted from act, each infringement of the inner 
spiritual law which humanity is constantly per- 
fecting for his guidance and advantage, less as a 
breach of the decrees of an unseen tribunal, than 
as an ungrateful infection, weakening and co» 


rupting the future of his brothers; and he will 
be less effectually raised from inmost prostration of soul by 
a doubtful subjective reconciliation, so meanly comfortable 
to his own individuality, than by hearing full in the ear the 
sound of the cry of humanity craving sleepless succour frors 
her children. That swelling consciousness of height and 
freedom, with which the old legends of an omnipotent divine 
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majesty fill the breast, may still remain, for how ‘shall the 
universe ever cease to be a sovereign wonder of overwhelming 
power and superhuman fixedness of law? And a man will be 
already in no mean paradise if at the hour of sunset a good 
hope can fall upon him like harmonies of music, that the 
earth shall still be fair, and the happiness of every feeling 
creature still receive a constant augmentation, and each 
good cause yet find worthy defenders, when the memory of 
his own poor name and personality has long been blotted out 
of the brief recollection of men for ever. 

From this it would appear that the new faith will at 
least not be inferior to the old in the share which tran- 
scendental mysticism plays in its conception of the 
universe. Christianity, according to Mr. Morley— 

Has its source in men’s aspirations after nobler expression 
of that feeling for the immeasurable things, which is in 
truth under so many varieties of interwoven pattern, the 
common universal web of religious life. 





HIS HATRED OF A BALD LDuHtstc. 


He has much more sympathy with it than with Deism, 
which is, of all things, most abhorrent to him. He hates 
the idea of an absentee God as he hates an absentee 
landlord in Ireland :— 


The bare deistic idea of a being endowed at once with 
sovereign power and sovereign clemency, with might that 
cannot be resisted, and justice that cannot be impugned, who 
loves man with infinite tenderness, yet sends him no word of 
comfort and gives him no way of deliverance, is too hard a 
thing for those who have to endure the hardships of the 
brutes, but yet preserve the intelligence of men. 


Hence from Deism ordinary men recoil into Atheism, 
finding it a more credible synthesis. But Mr. Morley 
has never showed any positive sympathy with that con- 
ception which shows us ‘‘a world which moves through 
space as a black monstrous ship with no steersman.” His 
moral nature recoils from it just as it clings fondly to the 
Catholic conception of the Virgin Mother :— 

A bald deism has undoubtedly been the creed of some of 
the purest and most generous of men that have ever trod the 
earth, but none the less on that account is it in its essenc2 a 
doctrine of self-complacent individualism from which society 
has little hope, and with which there is little chance of the 
bulk of society ever sympathizing. In truth, one can scarcely 
call it a creed. It is mainly a name for a fine spiritual 
exaltation; the expression of a state of infinite aspiration 
and supreme feeling for lofty things. Are you going to 
convert the new barbarians of the Western world with its 
fair word of emptiness? Will you sweeten the lives of 
suffering men and take its heaviness from that droning 
piteous chronicle of wrong and cruelty and despair, which 
everlastingly saddens the compassionating ear like the bemoan- 
ing of a midnight sea? Will you animate the stout of heart 
with new fire, and the firm of hand with fresh joys of battle, by 
the thought of a being without intelligible attributes, a mere 
abstract creation of metaphysic, whose mercy is not as our 
mercy or his justice as our justice, or his fatherhood as the 
fatherhood of men? It was not by a cold, a cheerless, a 
radically depraving conception such as this, that the Church 
became the refuge of humanity in the dark times of old, 
but by the representation to men sitting in bondage and con- 
fusion of godlike natures moving among them under figure 
of the most eternally touching of human relations, a tender 
mother ever interceding for them, an elder brother laying 
down his life that their burdens might be loosened. 


HIS SYMPATHY WITH CATHOLICISM. 


He dislikes the Catholic Church, but he is too just a 
man, and he has too clear an eye, not to see the enormous 
advantages of that great attempt to guide mankind to a 
better order :— 
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The mischievousness of Protestantism, Voltairism, and all} 

the minor manifestations of the purely critical spirits because 
they inspire their followers with a contempt, as mistakes, 
towards the past as it is pernicious for the future, for those 
fundamental principles of social stability and individual 
happiness, to which alone we have to look for the establish- 
ment of a better order ; because they give to the unguided 
individual judgment the force and authority that can only 
come with safety from organization and tradition, that is 
from a certain definite form of shaping and expressing the 
common judgment ; and because, moreover, they tend directly 
and indirectly to detach effort from social aims and the pro- 
motion of the common weal, to the attainment of mean and 
unwholesome individual ambitions. 
Clearly, when the new St. Paul avises he will not find 
that Mr. Morley needs much conversion to tolerate not 
merely the sublimated essence of Christian dogma, but 
also a glorified resurrection of the Catholic Church. 


THE SUPREME QUESTION. 


Mysticism, transcendentalism, eloquent speculations 
as to the unknowable, these are as dust in the balance. 
compared with the supreme question, which is not, 
as Mr. Morley said, Whether or not there is a God, 
or whether the soul is immortal, but ‘‘ What think 
ye of Christ?” And the measure of our faith in 
the divinity of Christ is the measure of our unhesi- 
tating readiness to make our conduct conform to what 
we believe He would have done had He been in our 
place. There is nothing in such a faith at variance 
with science and philosophy. It is idle disputing about 
how much. of God was in Christ. We all admit that. 
there was more of God in Him, because more of good 
than in any other. When we have assimilated that 
we may be able to have an opinion worth con- 
sidering about the other matter. Until then we 
can better show our faith by following His example 
than by quarrelling about His nature. It is through 
faith in Him that we shall come back to faith in 
God. To mere human reason the world seems too 
bad to have been made by a beneficent Creator. That the 
author of the Iron Laws which rule the world was ‘‘ Our 
Father” is not a fact which any of us would have 
arrived at by a process of inductive reasoning. It. 
often seems, no doubt, much too good news to be true. 
But here comes the authority of Christ. He at 
least carried His forehead nearer the stars than any 
of us mortals. He was the supreme Spiritual expert of 
our Western World. His »crscaal experience was as hard 
as that which falls to any nian, but He never faltered in 
His affirmation of the reality of the love and of the 
Fatherhood of God. If we live His life we shall probably 
come to have His confidence. But the one thing needful 
is to follow Him. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable abyss between ‘‘ Our 
Father” and the Iron Laws. But perhaps Goethe may 
help us to bridge it. Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,” he 
once told me, was Goethe’s poem ‘‘ Das Gottliche.” It 
was to him a veritable scripture, the nearest approach to 
an inspired document which this century has produced. 

Here it is in German and in English—the latter from 
an admirable collection of translations from the German 
just published by Miss Grey. 
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If Goethe be right, 
and we are justitied 
in inferring that the 
geahneten Wesen, 
the unknown God, 
whom we grope after, 
resembles the Good 
Man; then, seeing 
that Christ is the 
highest realized ideal 
of human goodness, 
may we not conclude 
that, strange and in- 
credible though it 
appear, that Sove- 
reign Legend of Pity 
may not, after all, be 
too good to be true ¢ 

Mr. Morley is 
singularly open to 
impressions from 
without. I never 
knew any man os- 
cillate so rapidly from 
side to side when his 
own opinion was as 
yet unformed. Yet 
there was with all 
this a staunch tenac- 
ity of grasp when an 
idea had once become 
fixed with him. Like 
agreat ship swinging 
at her anchor, he 
swayed about by the 
ebb and flow of the 
tide, but he did not 
drift from his moor- 
ings. When he 
is confronted by a 
new problem, — his 
first impulse is to 
apply to it an old 
formula, such as non- 
intervention, or seen 
in their own force, 
which he rests con- 
tent with until they 
manifestly fail to 
apply, and then, feel- 
ing lost, he keeps 
silence. But none of 
these things can take 
away from him the 
merit of bringing to 
the study of political 
problems the trained 
intelligence of the 
philosophic _ histor- 
lan, ard the con- 
science of a Puritan 
moralist. 

This sketch has 
already run to too 
great length, so that 
Tecan only glance at 
the question of Mr. 
Morley’s future. In 
his earlier days Gam- 
betta used to say 


THE RicHT Hon. JoHN Mortey, M.P. 


MR. MORLEY’S ‘**PSALM OF LIFE.” 


BY GOETHE. 


DAS GUTTLICHE. 


Edel sei der Mensch, 
Hiilfreich und gut! 
Denn Das allein 
Unterscheidet ihn 
Von allen Wesen, 
Die wir kennen. 


Heil den unbekannten 
Hohern Wesen, 

Die wir ahnen! 

Ihnen gleiche der Mensch; 
Sein Beispiel lehr’ uns 
Jene glauben. 


Denn unfiihlend 

Ist die Natur ; 

Es leuchtet die Sonne 
Veber Bos’ und Gute, 
Und dem Verbrecher 
Gliinzen, wie dem Besten, 
Der Mond und die Sterne. 


Wind und Stréme, 
Donner und Hagel 
Rauschen ihren Weg 
Und ergreifen 
Voriiber eilend 

Einen um den Andern. 


Auch so das Gliick 
Tappt unter die Menge, 
Fasst bald des Knaben 
Lockige Unschuld, 
Bald auch den kahlen 
Schuldigen Scheitel. 


Nach ewigen. ehrnen, 
Grossen Gesetzen 
Miissen wir alle 
Unseres Dasiens 
Kreise vollenden. 


Nur allein der Menscn 
Vermag das Unmégliche: 
Er unterscheidet, 

Wiihlet und richtet : 

Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verheihen. 


Er allein darf 

Dem Guten lohnen, 

Den Boésen strafen, 

Heilen und retten, 

Alles Irrende, Schweifende, 
Niitzlich verlinden. 


Und wir verehren 

Die Unsterblichen, 

Als wiiren sie Menschen, 
‘Thiiten im Grossen, 

Was der Beste im Kleinen 
Thut oder méchte. 


Der edle Mensch 

Sei hiilfreich und gut! 
Unermiidet schaff’ er 
Das Niitzliche, Rechte, 
Sei uns ein Vorbild 
Jener geahneten Wesen ! 


THE DIVINE. 


NOBLE must man be, 
And helpful and good ; 
Tis humanity only 
That raises the human 
O’er all other beings, 
All creatures we know. 


All hail the unknown ones! 
All hail the divine! 

Whom we darkly grope after, 
And fain would resembie, 

In their good we believe, 
Because good is in man. 


For Nature is cold, 
Unfeeling and blind ; 
‘There shineth the sun 

Upon evil and good. 
Moonlight and starlight 
Gleam down in their beauty 
On one and the other. 


The flood and the tempest, 
The thunder and hail 
Rush blindly their way ; 
And, sweeping along, 
They strike, all unheeding, 
The one ox the other. 


So is it with Fortune ; 

She gropes in the crowd, 

Lays her hand upon childhood's 
Innocent ringlets, 

And then on the bald, 

‘The guilt-laden head: 


By laws that are iron, 
Grand and eternal, 

We all must accomplish 
Our cycle of living. 


And man alone docth 
What else doeth none: 
"Vis his to distinguish, 
‘To choose and to judge. 
He can to the moment 
Kternity lend. 


And he alone dares 

The good to reward, 

The evil to smite, 

To heal and to save, 

The wandering and erring 
For service to bind. 


So, likewise, we honour 

The mighty immortals 

As if they were men, 

And did on a grand scale 
What good men on small scale 
Do, or fain would. 


Tis the glory of man 

To be helpful and good, 
Unwearied procuring 

The useful, the right : 

A prototype so 

Of the gods we grope after! 
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that it was Mr. Mor- 
ley’s mission to in- 
terpret the mind of 
France to England. 
Later in life he me- 
ditated the writing 
ef a history of the 
French Revolution, 
towards which his 
essays on Voltaire, 
Rousseau, and Di- 
aerot were introduc- 
tory studies. He has 
now, apparently, de- 
finitely forsaken the 
writing of history for 
its making. Upon 
him has fallen the 
mantle of John 
Bright, whom he 
much resembles in 
the eloquence of his 
speech and the moral 
fervour of his teach- 
ing. He has also 
much of Mr. Bright’s 
limitations, although 
of late years Mr. 
Morley has shown 
himself less unsym- 
pathetic to the Im- 
perial idea than he 
used to be at North- 
umberland Street. 
Whenever the Liber- 
als return to oflice, 
Mr. Morley is certain 
not merely to be in’ 
the Cabinet but to 
he one of the inner 
Cabinet, which is the 
real Government of 
the Empire. He is 
still young as states- 
men go, and when 
Mr. Gladstone goes 
Mr. Movley will re- 
main as almost the 
last representative 
of that passion for 
righteousness which, 
from the time of 
the Puritans, has 
been as the saving 
strength of the 
Liberal creed. 

In this sketch I 
have only dealt with 
Mr. Morley as a 
journalist, as a re- 
ligious teacher, and 
asaman. The second 
half of the sketch, 
which will be de- 
voted to Mr. Morley 
from the political 
point of view, is 
held over for pub- 
lication at some 
future date. 
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. Renewed trouble at Albert Docks. 


THE REVIEW OF 





REVIEWS. 





DIARY FOR OCTOBER. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Sept. 30. Socialist Law expired in Germany 


The Church Congress opened at Hult. 

First Annual Congress of the General La- 
bourers’ Union opened at Mile End by Mr. 
Tom Mann. 


Oct. 1. The Kaiser arrives in Vienna. 
2. Recent acts of the 


Federal Council in Tici +o 
Revolution approved by th: Swiss Federal 
Assembly 

The First English Church in Norway conse- 
crated at Christiania. 

Thirty-seventh Session of the Working Men's 
College opened by Sir John Lubbock. 

Meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel of Post 

Offic Savings Bank Clerks to protest 
against the intention to employ females 

The Church Coagress closes. 

Pearl Button Fac'ories in Vienna antl 
at Graslitz closed.—P-arit Button Trade 
in Birmingham seriously affected through 
the New American Tariff Bill. 

Distribution of Certificates and Medallions 
from theSt. John’s Am»ulance Association 
by the Lord Mayor to members of the City 
Police Force. 

Great Fire in Hollani. 
Works destroyed. 


Cotton Spinning 


. Catholic Congress at Saragossa opened. 


M‘Kinley Tariff Act came into operation at 
midnight, 

Further Electoral Agitation in Ticino. 
Fresh despatch of troops by the Federal 
Authorities. 

Strike in the Scotch Iron Trade commenced. 

Twelfth Congress of the Inte-national 
Literary and Artistic Association com- 
menced its sittings at the Mansion House. 


. Arrival of the Prince of Wales iu Vienna. 


Danish Diet opened at Copenhagen. 

Meeting of the Parnellite Members 

Dublin. 

British Dairy Farmers’ Association’s Annual 
Show opened at the Agricultural Hall. 

London County Council adopts LordLingen’s 
proposal to appoint a Specitl Commission 
to consider the question of the application 
of money derived from the new Beer and 
Spirit Duties to technicil education. 

Strike of 


in 


Corn Porters. 

Committee of Agricultural Education for 
Lincolnshire commenced operations at 
Revesby. 

Meeting of Sorting Clerksin Postal Service. 
Scheme of Postmaster - General acceded 
to by Treasury. 


. German Emperor returns to Berlin. 


Joint Congress of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute (Sir Frederick Abel, President, and 
the American Societies of Engineers and 
Iron and Stzel Manufacturers opened at 
Pittsburg. 

Charges against the Police by Iris! Mem- 
bers heard at Tipperary. Cases collapsed. 


. Lord Rosebery preseated with the freedom 


of Glasgow. 

Clerkenwell Public Library opened by the 
Lord Mayor. 

Literary and Artistic Congress clos?s. 

Centenary of Father Mathew celebrated at 
Cork and in London. 

Flight of Messrs. Dillon and O'Brien. Trial 
adjourned. 

Arrival of the Empress Frederick in Berlin. 

Negotiations between the Italian and 
English Governments concerning the 
frontier delimitations in Africa broken 
off, — not agreeing to restore Kassala 
to Egypt 

Conclusion’ of the Russian Manceuvres in 
Volhynia. Grand Duke Nicholas seized 
with insanity. 

Socialist Congress at_ Halle. 

Great Fire in Cloth Fair, pens, 

Funeral of Mrs. Booth. 
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. New Portuguese Ministry 





. New Jewish Mission Hall opeved. 


Peterborough Cathedral reopened. 

repudiate the 
sinction given tu the Anglo-Portugese 
Convention of August 20. 

Norwie h I +cical Festival ; Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s “L' divegro ed tl Pensiero” produced. 


. Reopening of the Paris Law Courts. 


The London School Board adopt by a 
majority of one Mr. Stanley's proposal to 
supply pianos to schools. 


. Conference of Conci:iation between the two 


political Parties, not coming to an under- 
standing, adjourns. 

Speeial Sitting of the County Council to 
consider the report of the Licensing Com- 
mittee. Licence of the Royal Aquarium 
renewed; New Sadler's Wells refused. 

Meeting at Belfast to consider a proposal 
for the constru:tion of a Tunnel between 
Ireland and Scotland. 


. Congress at Halle closed. 


New Free Library at Camberwell opened by 
Solicitor-General. 


20. French Chambers reissemble. 


Mr. Gladstone commences his Midlothian 
Campaign. 


21. Unveiling of the Armada Memorial on Ply- 
mouth Hoe by the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Annual Council Meeting of the United 
Kingdom Alliance at Manchester. 
Close of Tramwav Strike in Vienna. 
22. Bristol Musical Festival. 
National Temperance Federation, Autumnal 
Meeting 
23. Mr. Stanley rezeives; Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws at: C. umbridge. 
Bye Election—Eccles = we 1886-1885 
. C. Mai. 
Roby (H.R.) ... aus “OS — 
Egerton (C.) ... — 292 247 
24, Ro »val Proclamati ion for the assembly of 
Parliament on Tue sday, November 25th. 
Conference of Brewers at the Agricultaral 
Hall. Resolutions adopted against the 
taxes on beer and spirits, and the action 
. of magistrates. 
25, Celebrations in Germany in honour of Count 


to 


. Meeting of the Dutch 


Moltke’s ninetieth birthday. 
The New French Customs Tariff Bill issued. 
General Elections in Greece. Defeat of the 
Government. 


7. Bulgarian Sobranje opened by Prince Ferdi- 


nand. He announces his intention of 
continuance in the policy of the last three 
yerrs. 


28, The King of the Belgians at Potsdam. 


Resignation of M. Tcicoupis. M. Delyannis 
called upon to form a Ministry. 

Deputation of Representatives of the Prin- 
cipal Railways wait on the President of 
the Board of Trade to request moditica- 
tions of portions of the recent Report on 
the Railway Rates. 

States General. 
Resolution passed declaring the King 
incapable of carrying on the Government, 
and giving Royal power to the Council 
of State provisionally. 

Mr. Gladstone presented with the freedom 
of Dundee. 

Murder of the daughter of a boycotted 
farmer. 


UTTERANCES, NOTABLE AND 


OTHERWISE. 

The Bishop of Durham on_ the Social 
Question, Presidential Address at the 
Church Congress. (Sept. 30th.) 

Mr. Tom Mann at the First Annual Con- 
gress of the General Labourers’ Union. 


. Lord Herschell on Home Rule. 


The Marquis of Ripon on the Recent Events 
at Tipperary. 

. The Bishop of Newcastle at the Church Con- 
gress on the et id of Employers 
towards the Employed. 
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Archdeacon Farrar on the Ethics of Com 
merce, 

Lord Knutsford on the work of the Govern- 
ment. 

Earl Spencer on the Tipperary prosecutions, 

Miss Kingsley at Leamington on the In- 
tellectual Position of Women. 


. The Lord Mayor at the Lit+ rary Congress, 


Mr. John Leighton on Literary ane Artistic 
Piracy. 


3. M. Pouillet on the Copyright of Translation, 


at the Literary Congress. 


. Sie Michael Hicks Beach at Gloucester, 


Mr. Morley in North Wiltshire. 


. Signor Crispi at Florence, on the Irreden- 


tists. 
Baron de Worms at Aldershot, on Imperial 
Federation and Colonial Defence. 


. Lord Rosebery at Glasgow, on Municipal 


Institutions. 
Archdeacon Farrar on Father Mathew. 


. Sir Charles Russell at Burnley. 
. Mr. Stanhope at Macciestield. 


Professor Wouglas on China and its. 


Language, at University College. 


5. Earl Spencer on Welsh Disestablishment. 


Mr. Chaplin in Lincolnshire, on Obstruction. 

Mr. Ritchie at Manchester, on the Locah 
Government Act. 

Lord Coleridge at the Exeter Literary 
Society. 

Mr. Ritchie at Manchester on the Financiab, 
Administration of the Government. 

Mr. Chaplin on the Pleuro-Pneumonia Act. 

Sir John Lubbock at Walworth on Free 
Libraries. 


. Mr. Balfour at Newcastle, on Ireland. 
. Mr. Balfour at Nceweast‘2, on Tipperary. 
. Karl Granville at Newcastle, 


on the hlec- 
tions. 
Mr. Morley on Tipperary. 


. Mr. Gladstone at the Corn Exchange, Edin- 


burgh, on Ireland. 


3. Mr. Gladstone at West Calder, on Mitchels- 


town, &e. 


. Mr. Gladstone at Dalkeith, on Home Rule 


for Scotland. 


. Mr. Gladstone in Edinburgh, on Scotch 


Disestablishment and the Unity of the 
Liberal Party. 
Mr. ir. Gladstone at Dundee, on the M‘Kinley 


OBITUARY. 
Alphonse Karr, French Author,81. (Sept. 30.) 


. Charles de Souza, Cingalese Millionaire and 


Philaothropist. 
Booth, “Mother of the Salvation 
Army,” 62 


. Bishop Joannides. of Kition, Cyprus, 63. 
F oaeer Sir Frederick William Hamilton, 


: Henry White, Chaplain to the Hous? 
of Comnions and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to 
the Queen, 55. 

Thomas Hicks, American Artist. 


. Drew Gay, London Journalist. 


Mrs. Ford Madox- Brown. 


. John Hancock, Naturalist, 84. 


Lord Lee, Judge. Edinburgh. 


12. Prof. William Young Sellar, 65. 


. Prof. Thorold Rogers, 67. 
14. Samuel Miller, 


Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 


. M. Sainton, violinist, 77. 


M. L. Hawkes, journalist. 


. Sir Richard Burton, Eastern Traveller an@ 


Orientalist, 68. 
Rev. Prof. Jos. A. Galbraith, of Dublin, 71. 
William Brockie, Journalist. 


. Col. Sir Lumley Graham. 


Clement Milward, Q.C., 69. 

Isaac Pearson Evans, Brother of ‘‘ George 
Eliot,” 74. 

Robert M‘Cormic, Arctic Explo:er, 90, 
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THE £300 SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. 





THE £300 SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN. 





FINAL NOTICE TO CANDIDATES. 


Any woman who intends to present herself for Examination must send in her 
name, age, and address, in an envelope marked ‘* Scholarship,” to ‘‘Review of 
Reviews’ ” Office, Mowbray House, London, before December ist. In this notice the 
intending competitor must specify the place in her locality that would suit her best 
es an Examination centre, and further state what day and hour would be most 


convenient. 


# LL intending competitors for this Scholarship are 
#| requested to read the following summary of 
conditions carefully, and to comply with them 
mee) strictly. 

Any further information in exceptional cases not 
covered by these general rules can be had on application. 

The following are the conditions under which the 
Scholarship of Contemporary History will be awarded :— 


The Scholarship.—A Scholarship of £100 per annum, 
tenable for three years, will be awarded to the young woman 
who passes the best examination in the Character Sketches, 
and the articles on the Progress of the World, which appear 
inthe REVIEW OF REVIEWS from July to December, both 
inclusive. 


Where Tenable.—The scholarship may be held at any of 
the Women’s Colleges, or at any of the Universities admitting 
women as students. Nostudents are received by the colleges 
below the age of eighteen; if a younger girl were to obtain 
the Scholarship, she would have to wait until she was old 
enough to enter. ? 

To obtain the Scholarship of Contemporary History will not 
of itself admit the holder to any college—all that it will do 
is to provide for her board, maintenance, and education when 
she has qualified for admission in the ordinary way. 

When the Scholarship is awarded the successful com- 
petitor may please herself as to when she goes up for the 
entrance examination, or whether she goes up atall. If she 
elects to go to college, the sum of £100 will be paid to her 
on receipt of a notification that she has qualified for 
admission, and is about to take up her residence at the 
university, and a further sum of £100 on the beginning of 
the term in each of the two following years. If, however, 
she decides not to go to college, £100 per year will be paid 
her for three years on the following conditions :— 

(1.) That the scholar shall devote as much of the three 
years as is equivalent to the usual university terms to the 
acquisition of a knowledge of the French, German, and 
Russian languages, one in each year. Residence in France, 
Germany, and Russia, for at least part of the year, to be 
obligatory. ‘The Scholarship for the second and third 
year to be conditional on the acquisition of one language 
each year. 

(2.) That the scholar shall -ursue during these years a 
course of study under conditions which shall be submitted 
to and approved by me, progress in which shall be tested 
by periodical examinations. 





Limitations.—Any woman of any age or nationality can 
enter for the examination, but the scholarship will not be 
awarded to any candidate who has completed her 27th year 
before January 1st, 1891. 


Honour Certificates and Supplementary Prizes.— 
Honour certificates will be awarded as follows: 1. For the 


‘best examination paper sent in by any ccmpetitor, regardless 


ofage. 2. For the best examination paper sent in by any 





competitor between 21 and 25. 3. For the best examination 
paper sent in by competitors under 21. ‘To each of these 
honour certificates will be attached the sum of £10, which will 
be remitted to the successful competitor with the certificate. 


Certificates of Merit.—In addition to the Scholarship 
and honour certificates, a certain number of certificates of 
merit will be issued to those competitors whose papers show 
exceptional painstaking, industrious application, original 
thought, or other praiseworthy qualities. 


Method and Place of Examination.—The examina- 
tion, which will take place on the general lines of the 
Science and Art Examinations at South Kensington, will, 
wherever it is possible, be conducted in the locality of the 
persons presenting themselves forexamination. Ona certain 
day and hcur they will meet at an a} pointed vlace, where, in 
the presence of a trustworthy person, the examination papers 
will be simultaneously distributed to all competitors, who 
will then and there have to sit down and write out answers 
to the printed questions within a given number of hours, with- 
out using any book, “crib,” or outside assistance. At the 
end of the sitting, the papers will be collected, sealed up, 
and forwarded to me. I shall submit them to competent 
judges with as little delay as possible. The names of the 
successful competitors will be published in the March 
number of the REVIEW. The names of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors will not be published. 


Date of Examination.—The examination will take 
place as early in January as can be arranged, subject to the 
difficulties of distance. With candidates entered as far 
apart as Darjeeling in the East, and Demerara in the West, 
it would probably be better to fix the examination about the 
middle of the month. Otherwise, the distant competitors 
will only receive the December number a day or two before 
having to be examined in its contents. ‘The precise date 
will be given in the next number of the Review. 


General Instructions.—Although the examination will 
be limited to the articles on the Progress of the World and 
the Character Sketches from July to December, competitors 
will be expected to have read the prefatory paper, “ To All 
English-speaking Folk,” which appeared in the first number 
of the Review. A copy of this will be sent to any address 
on receipt of one halfpenny stamp for postage. 

In awarding the Scholarship, account will be taken of 
handwriting, as well as of spelling and grammar. 

In filling in the examination paper, each candidate will be 
expected to express her own opinion frankly; dissent from 
my views will be regarded as natural, and often inevitable. 
When the awards are made, the successful competitors will 
produce certificates of birth in proof of age before the prizes 
are distributed. In other cases, a simple statement will suffice. 


The nature and condition of the prizes that will be 
offered next year will be announced in the next number 
of the Review or Reviews. 
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OUR ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS. 





SERVICE FOR NOVEMBER.—MEALS FOR STARVING SCHOLARS. 


HE Service for November to which I would call the 
particulsr prompt attention of each helper is an 
inquiry i to the arrangements at present made for 
(eee the provision of food and ci-thing for the starving 
and half-clad children who attend our pub-.ic elementary 
schools. I want to know the facts as soon as possible, in 
order to have them ready for presentation in the December 
number. 





THE STATISTICS OF STARVATION IN LONDON. 

The following facts taken from the report of the Special 
Sub-Committee of the London School Board on Meals for 
School Children, dated 25th July, 1889, may be borne in 
mind. The average number of children attendjng Board 
Schools in London was, at the time of the enquiry, 341,495. 
Qf these 110,759 had their fees remitted for poverty, 
and 43,888 are returned by the teachers as ** habitually 
24,739 of 


attending school in want of food”; ‘ 
these hungry ones left school unfed, for all charit- 
able efforts failed to provide more than 19,149 


with enough food. In some districts there was an excess 
of effort, resulting in waste and demoralization, while in 
other places the children were starving. The Com- 
mittee reported in favour of concerted action by means 
of a representative Council based upon the principle 
that no child really under-fed should be without 
one meala day. It was decided that a sufticient meal 
cannot be provided at a cost of less than 1d. per dinner 
and id. for breakfast, and it can only be done at these 
figures if there is no charge for rent, plant, firing, and 
service, and if there is an attendance of 100 children at 
place of distribution. 

The Council constituted in accordance with these recom- 
mendations has worked well. This year, as the new Lord 
Mayor, Alderman Savory, is a member of the School 
Board, an effort will probably be made to hold a Mansion 
House meeting, with the object of placing the scheme 
foe providing meals for starving scholars on a _ per- 
manent working footing. 

WORK DONE IN THE PROVINCES. 

From the appendix to the London School Board Report 
it appears that a system of halfpenny dinners prevails 
throughout the town. At Gateshead a penny dinner 
system has been established, and charitable committees 
existat Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Liverpool, independently 
of the Board. At Manchester the work is in the hands 
of a sub-committee of the School Board. At Edinbro’ 
the Committee for Feeding and Clothing Destitute 
Children sometimes supplies clothing as well as food. 
At Gateshead a number of garments are distributed to 
the poorest children—the opinion ef the General Relief 





Committee being that the method of relieving distress 
through the schools rel2ces the pauperizing tendency to 
*«% minimum. At Glasgow the Poor Childrens Dinner 
Table Society reports that ‘‘ many of the children cannot 
come to the tables or attend school until they get a little 
assistance in the way of clothi:g.” + some other places 
. small fund exists for supplying scholars with boots or 
shoes, 


WHAT THE HELPERS SHOULD DQ, 


It is evident, however, that the gro-.d is far from 
being adequately covered. The starving little scholars 
are fed in one school and left to hunger in another, and 
even where systematic measures have been taken to 
secure them at Jeast one meal a day, there are thousands 
who do not get even that. I ask my _ helpers, 
therefore, to furnish me as promptly as possible with 
information which will enable me to publish, in 
the December number, a general survey of what is 
actually being done. Precise statistics are of less 
importance than clear ideas and helpful suggestions. 
What we want in approaching these social questions is to 
ascertain the best that has been done in the more intelli- 
gent and philanthropic communities, and then to try to 
level all other places up to their level. Helpers may be 
guided in their enquiries by the following suggestions :— 


1. Obtain from the chairman or clerk of the School 
Board, or school attendance committee, what information 
he can supply, either by printed report or otherwise, as 
to what is actually being done to supply meals or clothing 
to the starving, ill-clad scholars. 


2. If the officials are unable to supply information, en- 
deavour to ascertain from those who administer local 
charitable relief what is being done, and how far the 
need, of the children is being supplied. 

3. The information should inoluce, if possible, state- 
ments as to (1) average attendance at school in the districts; 
(2) number of scholars whom ti.cir teachers return as 
‘habitually in want of food ;” (3) what steps are taken 
to provide them with (a) food and (}) clothing ; (4) how 
many children are regularly fed in this way, at what cost, 
and how the money is provided ; (5) what are the chier 
difticulties to be overcome, and what has been found the 
most effective method of preventing the grievous scandal 
of compelling little childrén, faintand dull from starvation, 
to learn the lessons which are prescribed by law. 


As there are many districts where, as yet, I have no 
help. ., I appeal to teachers, school managers, and the 
charitable generally, to assist me in making this inquiry as 
complete and comprehensive as possible. 
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“THE MOST INFLUENTIAL.” 
T have received returns of *‘The Most Influential” from 
the following districts. Helpers who have not yet filled 
in these forms are requested to do so without any further 


delay, or return them blank. 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Bath 

Boston 

Brecknocks' ire 

Brighton ' 

Bucks—North, or Buckingham 
Division 


Bury 

Bury St. Edmunds. 

Camberwell—North 

—Dulwich 

= —Peckham 
Jambs—West Division 
Carnarvon District (Pwllheli) 

Carnarvonshire—South Division 

Cheshire—Macclestield Division 

Christchurch 

Cornwall—s.E. Division 

—Truro ,, 


” 


Cumberland—North Division 

Darlington 

Devonshire—North Division 

Dorsetshire—East Division 

Dudley 

Durham Co.—Houghton-le-Spring 
Division 

Essex—N.E. Division 

Glamorganshire—Sov‘': Division 

Hackney—North Divi»! on 

Hants—West Divisivii 

Hartlepool 

Lambeth—Brixton Division 

Laneashire North—N. Lonsdale 
Division 


Leicestershire—Mid Division 
Lewisham 
Lincolnshire (South Lindsey)— 
Horncastle Division 
Liverpool (the nine Divisions) 
Merionethshire 
Middlesborough 
Middlesex—Brentford Division 
PY Ealing Division 
pi Enfield Division 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Northumberland--Wansbeck Divi- 
sion 
Nottingham 
Pembrokeshire 
Penryn and Falmouth 
Portsmouth 
Sheffield (the five Divisions) 
Somerset—West Division 
a —Wells ce 
St. Helens, Lancashire 
Sunderland 
Surrey—N.E. Division 
yy «0S. W. Division 
Taunton 
Walsall 
Weston-super-Mare. 
Wigan 
Worcestershire—Fast Division 
Yarmouth, Great 
Yorkshire, N. Riding—Richmond 
Division 
Yorkshire, W. Riding — Colne 
Valley Division 
Yorkshire, W. Riding— Hallam- 
shire Division 





Lancashire, S.E—Radcliffe Div. Yorkshire, West Riding — Ripon 
Leicester Division. 
WORKHOUSE LITERATURE. 

The Helpers generally are requested to see to it that 
receiving-boxes are established in the districts, and that 
they are regularly cleared. 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE. 

The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man 
in the workhouse, pufting away at an empty pipe, has 
touched the hearts of some of our correspondents. One 
writes to suggest that the confiscated tobacco which is 
at present burned in the ‘‘Queen’s Tobacco Pipe ” 
should be distributed to the workhouses through the 
Local Self-Government Board. The suggestion is a good 
one, and [ am glad to know that it is at present receiving 
the attention of the Treasury. If Mr. Goschen can, I 
feel assured he will, break through the red-tape barriers 
which have hitherto prevented the utilisation of this 
tobacco. Even a member of the Anti-Tobacco Association 
might be willing to allow these poor old fellows, who 
have nothing left to look forward to in this world, the 
solitary luxury of a whiff of tobacco. Another correspon- 
dent, who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself 
**Old Screw ” says :— 

I have been much struck with your suggestion in the Octo- 
ber number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS for a scheme to 
supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. Iam 
afraid. judged by the ordinary standard, I am the most selfish 
of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so- 
called charity, but this scheme of yours appeals at once to 
the sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were 
Tin London, I would at once start a collecting-box for the 
fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaint- 
ances, but unfortunately my business compels me to bea 
wanderer round the Continent for the next nine months. I 
can, however, doa little, and would like to contribute a pound 
of what I consider the best smoking tobacco—viz., “‘ Player’s 
Navy Cut” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, there- 
fore, a cheque for the amount—5s. 8d. 


A well-known firm of tobacconists write me as 
follows :— 


We noticed yesterday, in this month’s number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, a paragraph headed “ The Empty Pipe 
in the Infirmary Ward,” and our sympathies were strongly 
aroused by your pathetic description of the old fellow sitting 
up in bed “ sucking at an empty pipe.” Most of us must have 
seen what great comfort and solace smoking gives to the 
aged and infirm, who, after a life of activity, are compelled 
to long days of weariness and inaction. Probably, to them, 
kindness could take no more welcome form than something 
to put in the empty pipe, and it gives us very great pleasure 
to contribute to the box you have started for this purpose 50 
packets of tobacco, sent herewith, and beg you will count 
on us for a similar contribution monthly fcr the next six 
months.—Yours very truly, 

ALLEN & WRIGHT. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


I have been in receipt of multitudes of appeals from 
private persons, from societies, and others, asking me to 
insert appeals in behalf of the persons or institutious in 
which they are interested. This month I received some 
very curicus applications. Among others, take the fol- 
lowing :— ; 

A vicar of a parish, with income after paying rates, taxes, 
life insurances, a little over £100 per annum, saddled with 
x large house and many ties, finds it impossible to live. He 
is young, active, gifted in many ways, and capable of adapt- 
ing himself to many secular callings; he would willingly 
devote five days a week to some remunerative work, which 
would help him to clear off some old debts, and help him to 
procure the necessaries of life for himself and family ; or he 
would let part of his large house unfurnished. Would friends 
in council please advise an almost distracted man in the 
prime of life with all his powers in full vigour? 


ECCLES ELECTION.—HELPER’S REPORT. 


Our Helper from Eccles sends the following report :— 


I took great pains to obtain an impartial judgment. 
I attended the meetings on both sides, talked with both 
Liberals and Conservatives as to their prospects. On election 
day I called in some of the poorest cottages and found them 
voting “blue.” because “the Conservatives have given us 
cheap bread.” I said, “Indeed! Who repealed the Corn 
Laws?” They said “ Yes, we know about that, but we mean 
Now. Bread is cheaper when the Tories are in power, and that 
is a great thing to poor folks like us, with so many 
mouths to feed.” I said no more, my errand was not a 
party one. I went to use my eyes and ears in a scientific 
way. I spent most of the day walking about near the 
polling booths, and heard the conversation of contending 
partizans—it was all the Irish Question, and nothing but 
the Irish Question, ditto till 2 a.m. ‘“ How would you like 
the Irish to govern us?” was the ery of all the Liberals, 
and this question was addressed to me repeatedly during the 
day. In public meetings the Liberals had everything their 
own way, even in the meetings called by their opponents. 
They spent all their energies on the colliers, warning them 
against grandmotherly legislation. Mr. Roby put upa notice 
in the mill that hisemployés were free to take whatever action 
they liked in the election against himself, and no one would 
interfere with them. Not so Mr. Egerton, who went round 
to his collieries with an agent from the North—a collier— who 
was dead against Mr. Picard. The Liberals worked very 
hard among the navvies, who are decidedly independént 
in their modes of thinking. If ever there was a “ Home 
Rule” election fair and square, Eccles was the type. Mr. 
Roby is an advocate for penny postage throughout the 
English-speaking world. He signed the Address to Her 


Majesty on the subject last spring. ‘ 
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OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 


BY MR. J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
———— 


>CEAN Penny Postage is coming, but not, I regret to say as a patriotic Briton, through the initiative of my own 
country. The honour, thanks to the obstinacy of Mr. Raikes, and the lack of resolution on the part of his 
colleagues, is destined to fall to the American Republic. Ocean Penny Postage is good, no matter how it 
is obtained ; but it is difficult to repress an expression of poignant regret that the boon should be attained shorn 
of the advantages which might have accompanied it had the Ministers of the Queen been capable of a broad and generous 
resolution. The leadership in the cause of cheap international postage might have been ours, and by making the 
English-speaking world the area within which a penny was the universal medium of postal communication we might 
have affirmed before all men that greater brotherhood which knows neither Empire nor Republic, but makes of one 
family all the English-speaking nations of the world. According to Mr. Henniker Heaton’s report, which I publish 
below, the American Government is fully resolved to introduce a Bill in the next session of Congress, establishing 
penny postage between America and Europe. The suggestion to make the penny post conterminous with the English- 
speaking race met with no response at Washington, for Mr. Henniker Heaton was promptly reminded that the American 
The German element was too strong to allow politicians even 











Republic was by no means exclusively English-speaking. 


to entertain for one moment any extension of cheap postage to England without also including Germany. 


Thus it is 


not only that the leadership of the English-speaking races has been allowed to drop from the hands of Britain, 
but it has passed to those of a Government which is largely Anglo-German.—Eb. ] 


At the Jubilee Postal Dinner, in January last, the 
Postmaster - General challenged me to prove that 
the Colonies — especially India and Australasia— 
could show a sufticient ‘‘area cf productivity,” or, 
in other words, that there was a reasonable probability 
of their furnishing correspondence enough to make the 
penny rate remunerative. ‘Lhe figures which I am about 
to set forth give eloquent refutation to this doubt. And 
if his 5d. and 6d. rates have not been able to prevent 
the rising of the tide, what may we look for when the 
flood-gates are opened by the institution of the 
penny rate? It will be obvious that the onus 
of proof in this question lies on the Postmaster-General. 
Two months after this confident speech, he abandoned, 
and so condemned, the 5d. and Gd. rates. It is clearly 
for this great State official, opposing the reform desired, to 
show that the statistics of the mails sent from the United 
Kingdom to the colonies, and received from them in 
return, support his view, and condemn those who main- 
tain that there is still great and undeveloped power of 
growth and expansion in the colonial postal service. It 
was incumbent upon him to supply facts and statistics 
that would demolish my case. Instead of this the 
Minister has remained rolled up like a hedgehog in 
impenetrable defences, presenting to the inquisitive 
reformer a bristling array of quibbles, evasions, and 
refusals. The Secretary of the Post-Ofiice, Sir A. Black- 
wood, declared that the officials ‘‘ kept no statistics of 
their foreign and colonial mails despatched and received, 
that it was not necessary, and that it would involve great 
expense!” Yet to every person of common sense it is 
clear that England, being « compact island, offers special 





facilities for obtaining statistics while the mails are cross- 
ing the sea in the steainboats. 

{ have, therefore, made it my business to procure 
directly from the Colonial and Foreign Governments con- 
cerned, the statistics denied me at home, and in every 
case I have met with the utmost courtesy, and been 
supplied at once with the fullest information. This was 
especially the case in the United States and Canada, 
where I have recently completed the task I had set myself 
of ‘nvestigating these figures. And I find that there is on 
the average an increase in the correspondence that reaches 
our shores of about 100 per cent. in ten years—in some 
cases 300 per cent. We know that the mails sent out 
from this country stand in proportion to the incoming 
mails as five to four, or thereabouts, and we see at once 
how irresistible are the instincts and influences which 
produce this never-ceasing ebb and flow of human inter- 
course, by which the wants of the civilised world are made 
known and supplied. 


STATISTICS. 


Unirep States anp Canapa.—In 1880 the United 
States and Canada sent to England 5,093,000 letters, and 
in 1889 10,456,000 letters—an increase of over 100 per 
cent. During those ten years the increase of our domestic 
correspondence was only 40 per cent. 

Inp1a.—In 1871-2 India sent to the United Kingdom 
1,360,000 letters, and in 1888 3,245,000 letters. The 
total number of all articles sent to and received from 
India through the post in 1871-2 was 4,728,503. In 
1888-9 no less than 17,042,721 articles were exchanged. 

CarE oF Goop Hope.—In 1880 the number of letters 
sent from the Cape of Good Hope to England was 476.00 . 
In 1888 no less chan 896,000 letters were despatched 
from that Colony to - .:yiand. 

New Sovutn Wates.—In 1879 New South Wales 
despatched 369,000 letters to England and received 
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488,000 letters from us. In 1888 New South Wales 
despatched 724,000 letters to England and received in 
return 1,130,000 letters. 

Victor1A.—In 1880 Victoria despatched 474,000 letters 
to and received 528,000 letters from England. In 1888 
Victoria despatched 806,000 letters to, and received 
981,000 letters from, England. 

Sourn AusTRALIA.—In 1874 South Australia received 
336,000 articles from, and despatched 230,000 to, 
England. In 1883 South Australia received 706,000 
articles by post from, and despatched 583,000 to, 
England. The increase in letters from 1880 to 1889 
amounts to over 100 per cent. 


QurEENSLAND. —In 1879 Queensland exchanged 
24,000 letters with England, and in 1883, 622,000. 
In 1879 Queensland despatched 108,000 letters to 
England, and in 1889, 460,000 letters. 

The returns from the minor colonies show in nearly 
every case an increase of from 100 to 300 per cent. in 
the ten years’ correspondence with England. 


PENNY POSTAGE EXISTS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


Of my late journey to America I can hardly speak 
with patience, because I found that the Americans and 
Canadians not only understood, but were enjoying, for 
themselves exclusively, the very reforms for which I 
am agitating. 


A BRILLIANT BARGAIN. 


How can we regard with patience such a fact as this? 
I went out to New York in the Majestic. That vessel 
carried Her Majesty’s mails, and her owners received 
£1,000 from our postal authorities for thisservice. I re- 
turned in her, and she brought over here the American 
mails, of about the same volume as the British. But as 
the American taxpayer’s interests are well looked after, 
the steamship owners only received about £500 from 
the United States’ Post Oftice for the transportation of 
the American bags of letters. The distance from Queens- 
town to New York is, of course, the same as that from 
New York to Queenstown, the same ship is employed in 
each case, the same number of mailbags are flung (like 
sacks of potatoes) into the hold. Yet we pay 3s. per 
pound for the transatlantic carriage of our letters, while 
the Americans only pay Is. 8d. That is one fact which 
ought to be digested by the British letter-writer and tax- 
payer. 


CANADA WOOED THROUGH THE POST. 


Another fact, to the importance of which our postal 
magnates are blind or indifferent, must now be related. 

We have heard a good deal of the desire of the United 
States to absorb or annex Canada ; of the M‘Kinley Bill, 
which is to force the Dominion to join the Union ; and of the 
unswerving loyalty of theCanadians. I found that years ago 
the American Government quietly concluded a convention 
with the Ottawa Government, under which American 
citizens can send a letter weighing one ounce thousands 
of miles, say from New York to the farthest corner of the 
British Dominion of Canada, by rail, for one penny. The 
Canadians can themselves send a letter to any part of the 
States for less than i3d., a rate which will shortly be 
reduced to 1d. The natural consequence has been the 
creation of a vast correspondence between the two 
countries, and the welding of innumerable links of com- 
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mercial and personal interests binding them together. I 
had ocular proof of this, on counting the mailbags 
destined for the United States, and lying in the post- 
offices at Ottawa, Montreal, and elsewhere. How does our 
Post Oftice meet and counteract this insidious attempt, by 
means of the Penny Post, to sap Canadian loyalty, and 
secure the Canadian markets ? Why, by enforcing a 23d. 
rate on every letter sent from this country to Canada. 

There is also a penny service from any part of the 
United States to Mexico, and thus there is already, to our 
prejudice, an International Penny Post throughout North 
America. 


THE 23D. RATE UNFAIR TO CANADA. 


t may here be pointed out that if the new uniform 
23d. colonial rate be put in force for every letter to 
India, the East, and Australasia, 1d. of that 23d. will 
have to be paid to France and Italy for the trans- 
Continental carriage of it from Calais to Brindisi. 
Parliament having sanctioned the principle of a cheap 
‘*all-sea service” vid the Straits of Gibraltar, it follows 
that an ‘‘all-sea” letter can only be charged 13d., as the 
Calais-Brindisi charge will not be incurred. That will be 
a near approach to the proposed Penny rate. But 
there is an ‘‘all-sea” service to the United States and 
Canada, too, and therefore, Canada has a clear claim to 
the 13d. rate. If she is to be denied this, her clear 
right, where is the boasted ‘‘ uniformity ” of rate ? 


A TRANSATLANTIC PENNY POST. 


I must now mention a matter of the greatest interest 
and importance. There is a rumour, and it comes to us 
from various directions, that the American Government, 
which includes, among other able men, in Mr. Wanna- 
maker, the Postmaster-General, a statesman of unsur- 
passed astuteness and far-sightedness, is about to 
negotiate a Convention establishing a penny transatlantic 
post to Europe, generally, so as to include Germany. As 
such a service would be far less costly than the domestic 
Mexican and Canadian penny post of the States, and 
would both stimulate American manufactures and 
gratify millions of citizens who have connexions in 
Europe, we cannot wonder at the adoption of a measure 
that must be both profitable and popular. But one may 
be excused for regretting that the historic leadership of 
Great Britain in all matters of postal progress is at last to be 
tamely abdicated, and that her primacy among the Anglo- 
Saxon nations isto be abandoned in favour of a young and 
aspiring nationality, which, though closely akin to us, has 
never scrupled to sacrifice our interest to its own con- 
venience. 

Such an abdication, if it should take place, would be the 
first step towards the renunciation of our position as fear- 
less pioneers in economic and administrative reform of al] 
kinds—a position which secures to us the confidence, and, 
with that, the banking, shipping, and manufacturin 
business of the world. 


WHO STOPS THE WAY ? 


It cannot be too clearly understood that the rea 
obstacle to the immediate realization of the great measure 
of Imperial Penny Postage is simply the sensitive amour 
propre of two or three high officials, who have committed 
themselves to premature and uncompromising hostility 
to a reform urgently demanded by the whole of the 
Anglo-Saxon Press, and essential to the happiness and 
the prosperity of the Empire. 
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THE CONSCIENCE MONEY OF SOCIETY 
WITH MR. GLADSTONE AS ITS KEEPER. 


In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Gladstone discusses Mr. 
Carnegie’s “ Gospel of Wealth ” in an article of seventeen 
or eighteen pages. Mr. Carnegie, says Mr. Gladstone, 
has confronted the moral and social problems of wealth 
more boldly than any previous writer. His courage and 
frankness—both of them superlative—are among the 
attendant virtues which walk in the train of a munificence 
not less modest and simple than it is habitual and 
splendid. After passing in review Mr. Carnegie’s doc- 
trines, Mr. Gladstone concludes his article by a reeommen- 
dation which is well worthy of the attention of the public. 
“Some twenty-five years ago,” he says, “there was an 
institution known as the Universal Beneficent Associa- 
tion, but its universal beneficence was limited to the 
circle of Evangelical Protestants. 

This Association purported to bea combination of persons 
who bound themselves in honour to one another to give 
away from year to year at the least a certain fixed proportion 
of their incomes ; fixed, that is to say, by themselves ; so 
that as between man and man there was no otier guarantee, 
than honour, for the fulfilment of the engagement.” 


Mr. Gladstone proposes to reconstitute it, but without 
the theological limitation. 

The object in view is to induce everyone, who may .be 
willing, to open an account with his own conscience, in order 
to secure a proper treatment of the subject of giving. 
He is to make what he may think a due appropriation out 
of his substance for purposes lying outside the expendi- 
ture applied to the necessities or convenience of himself 
and his family. 

It will of course be understood that the step which js 
immediately contemplated in these remarks is one attended 
with the smallest possible expense. It is to found (if the dis- 
tinction may be permitted) an association, but not a society. 
It is to enter into a bond of honour, under which the bonds- 
men would have no public action whatever in common. They 
would subscribe an engagement having no legal force; and 
no moral sanction, no Hrinnues, to enforce it, except the 
action of the private conscience in the internal forum. 
For the engagement is to give away a proportion of the 
annual receipt which the individual himself will fix, will 
alter if he pleases, and which, altered or unaltered, he will 
not be called to promulgate. If it is said he does not know 
exactly what his income is, let him allow a margin; and let 
him, if he think proper, rule everything in his own favour by 
taking it at what he knows to be its minimum. If it 
be asked, may he credit himself with his poor’s rate which 
iscompulsory, or with a contribution to a statue of a public 
benefactor which relieves no human want or misery, again itis 
in his own power, like the estate of Ananias and Sapphira. 
He will, however, not fail to remember that his obligation 
is only to give not less than the proportion he has fixed. It 
does not restrain him from giving more. It is to be hoped 
that, with practice, his ideas will alter and improve. The 
burden will be lost in the privilege. He will learn as to 
giving that, like mercy, 

“It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

The advantages of this scheme are :—First, it will place us 
in honest co-operation with those from whom we differ. This 
is a distinct good, for it will tend to soften the asperities 
which difference engenders. Secondly, for that portion of 
the community who find economies either necessary or con- 





genial, a certuin dignity will be conferred upon these econo- 
mies, and they will be redeemed from the sense of meanness, 
if they are made in order to render possible the fattening of a 
dedicated fund. And, thirdly, in many cases of begging 
letters and the like, who is there that has not felt it pain- 
ful to have his own pecuniary interest pitted against even 
a questionable applicant? But, under the plan now in our 
contemplation, the applicant goes against the fund, not 
against our personal means of indulgence and enjoyment : so 
that we can afford to treat him dispassionately, and reject. 
him, if need be, with a quiet conscience, as it makes us none 
the richer. 

I have not thus taken upon me the office of tendering a 
recommendation to my fellow-members of the community, 
bearing upon the order of actual life, without ascertaining in 
more than one quarter from whence influence may flow that 
there is a desire to see tried some experiment of the kind, 
and even to give it energetic support. The work of corre- 
spondence necessary to organize the plan, and set it going, 
would be altogether beyond my power to undertake. At 
the same time, I am ready to be the careful recipient of any 
assents to the general conception, which there may be a dis- 
position to tender; and (without any other pledge) I should 
hold myself bound to make such endeavours towardsa 
practical beginning as would at least prevent good intentions 
thus conveyed from falling to the ground. 





GENERAL GORDON AND THE MOSLEMS. 

In the United Service Magazine, Mr. Haines asks ‘‘ What 
is the truth about Gordon’s death ?” and answers that the 
account given by Dimitri Georgio Saporia, a half caste 
Greek, is the most trustworthy. This witness declares 
that when Gordon met the Dervishes, he said ‘‘I am 
Gordon Pasha,” handing them his sword in token that he 
had surrendered in accordance with the usages of war. 
Instead of accepting it, the Dervish General Nasr 
snatched hold of the sword and at the same moment 
struck Gordon with his own. Gordon fell, rolled down 
the stairs, and as he rolled another General struck him 
in the left side with a spear. Gordon was thus slain 
contrary to the Mahdi’s express orders. Mr. Haines 
concludes his article by quoting the following from the 
Jewish Intelligencer :— 

A correspondent mentions a conversation which he had 
with one of the Shereefs of Mecca. Being asked whether he 
had known Gordon, the latter answered, with tears in his 
eyes, “Did you also know that noble man of the Old Book 
(the Bible) ? How astonished and edified I always 
was with his conversation! How humble he was for so great 
a Pasha! The rich and the poor, the free and the slaves, 
were alike his children. He was one of those men to whom 
the verse of the Koran applies: ‘ The servants of the Merciful 
are those who walk meekly in the earth, and when the 
ignorant speak unto them answer Peace! and who pass 
the night adoring their Lord and standing up to 
pray unto Him’ (cxxv. 66). Before I knew 
him,” he added, “I hated the Christians, but Gordon has 
taught me to love them, and I see more clearly every day that 
a religion which makes such heroic, faithful, and disinterested 
men can only be a religion coming from the true God. And, 
believe me, the whole Mohammedan world has felt, and still 
feels every day, the painful loss of the noble defender of 
Kartum. We must not grieve; he is happier than we ; he is 
in a better world ; forthe Koran says: ‘ How excellent is the 
reward of those who work righteousness.’ ” 
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HOW LONDON IS GOVERNED. 
BY MR. ALBERT SHAW. 

In the Century Magazine, Mr. Albert Shaw, whose ad- 
mirable paper on “Glasgow: a Municipal Study,” was 
quoted at length in the Review or Reviews some months 
since, contributes to the Century a very carefully written 
paper on “¢ How London is Governed.” He says :— 


A metropolitan London, the greatest and most enlightened 
city this world has ever seen, has never had a legal existence, 
a fixed boundary line, or a municipal government. 

It is only lately that the people of advanced industrial 
nations have learned to accept the fact that life in cifies 
under artificial conditions must be the permanent lot of the 
great majority, and that it is the business of society to adapt 
the urban environment to the needs of the population. Life 
in the modern city should not be an evil or a misfortune for 
any class. There should be such sanitary arrangements and 
administration as to make the death rate of the great city 
smaller than that of the nation as a whole. There should 
be such educational facilities as to insure to all the young 

ople of a city the most suitable physical, intellectual, and 
industrial training. The masses of people in London are 
rising to some faint perception of these truths, and they are 
beginning to clamour for social and governmental reforms. 
The immediate future of London is fraught with magnificent 
possibilities. From the extreme of chaos, disorganization, 
and uncontrolled freedom of individual action, it is not im- 
possible that the great metropolis may, a generation hence, 
lead all the large cities of the world in the closeness and 
unity of its organization and in the range of its municipal 
activities. Municipal socialism has a better outlook in 
London than in Paris or Berlin, although as yet London has 
given fewer tangible evidences of this trend than has any 
other centre of civilization. 

Henceforth, then, the government of London will be that 
of the County Council. which will gradually absorb the 
authority now belonging to obscure parish authorities, and 
will acquire very much of the jurisdiction now and heretofore 
exercised directly by departments or bureaus of the Imperial 
Government. The full development of that government is 
only a question of time. Nobody doubts what its form and 
principle will be. ‘The absolute control of municipal affairs 
by one central, elective body, representing the masses of the 
citizens, will ke the permanent and final government of this 
chief of urban communities. Such is the British ideal of a 
perfect municipal government. 

Why does it not occur to reformers in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and other American cities to espouse 
the simple, republican, stably-balanced system that pertains 
in all foreign countries, and par excellence in England, of a 
city government controlled throughout by a central elective 
council ? 

No large American city has, at this moment, so favourable 
a prospect for the intellectual and industrial training of all 
its young people as has the English metropolis. 

There is much thatis instructiveand admirable in the govern- 
meatal arrangements of London, and still more that is com- 
mendable in the spirit of reform and progress that is now 
awake and active there. But perhaps the chief lessons for 
us in America are lessons of warning. If London, within 

the lifetime of men still in their prime, had taken due 
precautions, what errors might have been averted! London 
is now creating a park system, and acquiring land that has 
quadrupled in value within thirty years. London is widening 
and straightening streets, and incurring thereby the expense 
of appropriating frontage that costs twice as much now as 
it would have cost a few yearsago. The people of London 
have been compelled to pay hundreds of millions as a penalty 
for the neglect to provide an adequate public water supply. 
They suffer an inestimable loss in convenience and in actual 
money through the haphazard nature of passenger transporta- 
tion facilities. An intelligent system might have been devised 
ifthe matter had received due attention thirty years ago. If 
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London had provided suitable building regulations forty or 
fifty years ago, and forbidden faulty and unsanitary con- 
struction, enormous subsequent expenses of demolition 
would have been averted. If the ground-rent system had 
not been allowed to grow insidiously through the past 
generations the general character of London, architecturally 
and in other respects, would have been enormously improved. 
Our American cities, studying the experience of Old World 
centres like London, cannot exercise too great forethought 
in preparing for the greatness that inevitably awaits them. 





MRS. BOOTH. 
BY THE GENERAL. 


There is a brief paper signed “ William Booth,” en- 
titled “A Study in Character,” in the New Review. I 
extract a few of the more characteristic passages :— 

The breath had hardly left her body when my son Bram- 
well Booth met with an unexpected instance of love and 
respect with which his mother was regarded. He had returned 
hurriedly to London to make arrangements for the funeral, 
and was walking in the dusk of the evening from the station. 
wo women of the street were standing on the 
pavement as he passed. One made some taunting remark, 
when her companion stopped her, saying, “Hush! hush! 
Jenny, don’t you know Mrs. Bocth is dead?” Many tributes 
have been paid to the memory of my wife since her death, 
but I do not know that I value any one more than that; and 
I do not value it the less on account of the source whence it 
came. 

This courage and high spirit were allied with a deeply 
loving, tender nature. Her heart was drawn to everything 
that ‘was weak or suffering. Once, when she was a little 
child, she saw a prisoner being taken through the streets. A 
rough crowd pressed him in on all sides, mocking his mis- 
fortune and jeering at his trouble. For a moment she stood 
motionless. ‘Then the tears welled up in her eyes, and, 
breaking away from the person who was with her, she made 
her way through the throng and placed herself by the 
prisoner’s side. “He seemed so lonely, and there was no 
one to comfort him,” was the explanation she gave after- 
wards, 

Her golden rule was always to make a child understand 
her, if possible, before inflicting punishment, and never to 
touch the body of the cuiprit before the mind was reached. 
A recollection here rises to my memory of a scene between 
my wife and one of our children. Some childish fault had 
been committed which had to be corrected. Quietly my wife 
took the little culprit and pointed out the error. At first 
sullen silence prevailed, but soon a flood of tears followed, 
and it was only then that my wife administered the whipping 
that was due. Afterwards she said tome, “It is no good 
correcting the body until you have reached the mind.” 

Her. tenderness for children was almost equalled by her 
kindly feeling for animals. If she saw an animal badly 
treated it would rouse a storm of indignation within her, 
which would find vent in stern rebuke; and I remember on 
one occasion, when she passed a man who was brutally 
beating his horse, that she jumped from the carriage at the 
risk of her life and rescued the poor brute from its tormentor. 

Ihave alluded in the first place to this genuine softness of 
heart, but a still more remarkable trait in her character was 
the masculine breadth and vigour of her understanding. No 
matter how difficult the problem, if she once gave her mind to 
it she never quitted the subject until it was thoroughly 
mastered. It was examined in all directions, turned upside 
down, round about, and completely overhauled. Only after 
this exhaustive process did she form an opinion, but, once 
formed, it was no longer an opinion, but a conviction. — She 
treated in this fashion most of the social and political 
questions which are now disturbing society, and the 
conclusions at which she arrived were as enlightened as they 


were decided. 
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HOW I WAS EDUCATED. 
BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


In the October Forum Mr. Frederic Harrison tells us 
the story of the influences which formed his mind. Mr. 
[arrison has the great misfortune of being too well off. 
de is not compelled to write in order to live, and as a 
consequence he writes far too little, and one of the most 
brilliant pens in English literature is allowed either to 
rust er indite Positivist lectures which are delivered toa 
mere handful of the elect. His paper inthe ‘‘ Formative 
Influences ” series fills the reader with regret that a man 
to the making of whose mind so many divers influences 
have contributed should make so little use of a culture 
so wide and varied. We must, however, be grateful for 
small mercies, and there are no more interesting «rticles 
in this month’s magazines than this of Mr. Harrison’s. 


BY THE CORONATION OF THE QUEEN. 


He tells us that one of his earliest recollections was that 
King William the Fourth was dead, and that his first 
definite conception of public life was gained at the 
coronation of the Queen :— 


There for the first time I began to conceive what living 
history means, to think about statesmen, nations and govern- 
ment. There, too, I first heard the roar of a vast crowd; and I 
was tcld how the Abbey and the Hall at Westminster before me 
had been the scene of the coronation of a score of kings and 
queens, and had been built by men who fought in the 
Crusades and at Crecy and Azincourt. I can recall now, like 
a series of historical pictures, every separate scene in that 
long, and to me, a small country child, most wonder-stirring 
day. 

BY THE BREAK UP OF THE OLD WORLD. 


Although a year or two short of sixty, Mr. Harrison was 
born quite in the old world. His childhood was passed 
in the great epoch of progress which followed on the break 
up of the old absolutism in Europe in 1830 :— 


As may be supposed, this series of changes was but dimly 
understood by a small boy. But it gave me a general sense 
that everything around me was an open question ; that there 
was no habit of life which we might not expect to see changed. 
My father, a cautious city man, conservative by instinct and 
by conviction, shook his head, even while his good sense 
admitted the improvement. For my part, I liked the new 
thing; waited to see what would come next ; and, except 
that I admired Alcibiades, the Crusaders, and Charles I., had 
no particular prejudices. 


BY THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


He was a boy at school at King’s College when the 
great movement of 1848 swept over Europe. It was 
difficu:t for a youth entering max.hood between 1248 and 
1852 not to be an ardent politician :— 


And we were too continually impressed by the burning 
questions which arose day by day to be satisfied with any 
abstract politics. London and Oxford corrected each other. 
Plato and Lord Palmerston taught very different codes of 
politics. We were interested by both, and bya thousand new 
events which neither of these masters seemed able to explair. 
Like most of my companions, I came to the conclusion that 
society in the middle of the nineteenth century was an 
extraordinarily complex thing—a thing of intense interest 
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and of profound meaning. Gradually I settled into a deep, 
lasting, and passionate sympathy with the popular cause 
everywhere and in all forms. Having no hereditary 
or acquired prejudices in favour of any class or of 
any special type of society, I slowly parted with my boyish 
liking for conquerors, cavaliers, and princesses in distress, 
and took my side with the cause of oppressed nations and 
the struggling people. 


BY 7S RESIDENCE IN FRANCE. 


Aurelio Sati, Mazzini’s friend, became his master in 
Italian, and the political influence of his tutor has 
remained with him ever since :— 


As a schoolboy, three times I passed my autumn in France ; 
once, in a French family in Normandy, connected with my 
own. While living among them, I saw every phase of French 
provincial life. This commenced my close familiarity with 
France, which for forty years I have visited almost without 
the interruption of asingle year. Iwas three timesin France 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, and again during the second 
republic, just before the coup d'état of 1851. The atrocities 
of that time, and the infamies of the empire of 1852, stirred 
me to the soul. By the time I was twenty-five, I had seen 
most of the principal cities of France, Germany, and northern 
Italy ; I had some knowledge of the language, circumstances, 
and recent history of all these countries ; I was a republican 
by conviction, had a deep enthusiasm for the popular cause 
throughout Europe, and was inclined to the socialistic 
solution of the great class question. 


BY MILL, GROTE, CARLYLE, AND COMTE. 


He went to Oxford in 1850, when Liberalism was in the 
ascendant and the dominant type of thought was positive 
rather than Catholic. Mill, Grote, Carlyle, and Comtc 
were the influences under which his mind was formed. 
He spent six years at Oxferd, and was influenced most not 
by the great masters of thought, but by the masters of ex- 
pression and pathos. Here is his account of his Oxford 
reading :— 


And besides the regular curriculum of the ancient and 
modern historians and philosophers, I became saturated with 
Mill’s “ Logic” and “ Political Economy,” Grote’s “ History of 
Greece,” the works of Carlyle, the earlier pieces of Lewes, 
Herbert Spencer, and Miss Martineau, the English classical 
historians, and Guizot, Michelet, Mazzini, and Quinet. Comte 
I knew only through G. Lewes, Littré, and Harriet Martineau. 

At the same time I read not a little theology, both orthodox 
and unorthodox. Cardinal Newman’s “Parish Sermons,” Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Butler, Dante, 
‘Paradise Lost,” and the Bible were my constant reading, 
along with Robertson, of Brighton, F. D. Maurice, Francis 
Newman, Theodore Parker, Strauss, Lewes, and the two 
Martineaus. John Henry Newman, the cardinal, and Francis 
Newman, the theist, interested me almost equally; Lewes’s 
“History of Philosophy” and the “Lives of the Saints” 
occupied me alternately ; I hardly ever missed a university 
sermon or a number of the “ Westminster Review.” With 
science and metaphysics 1 took no serious pains, though I 
tried .. make out what they came to in the end. 


In religion he had been a Neo-Catholic as a schoolboy, and 
took the sacrament with a leaning towards Transubstan- 
tiation ; as a student he came to regard the entire system 
of theology as an open question ; and he left the University 
at twenty-four without any assured form of belief. The 
change was so gradual that he never felt that it involved 
moral deterioration, loss of peace, or storms of the soul. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


BY POSITIVISM. 


The following is his account of the change effected by 
the substitution of the new faith for the old :— 


That which was objective law to me as a youth has become 
subjective duty to me as a man. I have found theology to 
be a fine moral training, when it ceased to be an external 
reality. I have at no time in my life lost far hin a supreme 
Providence, in an immortal soul, and in a spiritual life ; but 
I came to find these much nearez to me on earth than I had 
imagined, more vivid and more practical. Superhuman hopes 
and ecstasies have slowly taken form in my mind as practical 
duties and indomitable convictions of a good that is to be. 
Theology, with its religious machinery and its spiritual con- 
solations, has gained a fresh meaning to me, now that I look on 
it as a mode of moral evolution and not as historical reality. 


NOT BY THE EDUCATIONAL MILL, 


The narrow and debasing mill of modern education 
he describes in the following passage, the strength of 
which redeems its coarseness :— 

The professor mashes up a kind of mental “ pemmican,” 
which he rams into the learner’s gullet. When the pupil 
vomits up these pellets it is called “ passing his examination 
with honours.” ‘Teachers and pupils cease to think, to learn, 
to enjoy, to feel. They become cogs in a huge revolving mill 
wheel, which never ceases to grind, and yet never grinds out 
anything but the dust of chaff. 

From this curse of mental pedantry he was happily 
saved. On entering practical life he set to work to study 
movements on the spot, and from the lips of those who 
originaied them. 

BUT BY THE LEADERS OF LABOUR AND POLITICS. 


He worked as a teacher in the Working Men’s College 
under Maurice and along with Tom Hughes. For three 
years he served on the Trades Union Commission. Thus 
he was in close relations with all the leading workmen 
and all the leading labour economists of recent times. 

I have known intimately the principal leaders of the trades 
unions, of all the labour leagues, and of all the social and co- 
operative movements of the last thirty years. I have followed 
up the history of the trade questions and of the labour 
societies in London and in many provincial and foreign 
towns. I have attended trades union, co-operative, industrial, 
international and socialist congresses, both in England and 
abroad; and have visited conferences, committees, and 
meetings by the score in all parts of the country. A thousand 
blue books and treatises en economics would not have taught 
me what I learned from the Rochdale Pioneers, from trades 
union congresses, from strike or union committees, from 
international congresses, and from men like George Odgers, 
Allen, Burnett, Applegarth, Howell, Holyoake, Arch and 
Burns. 

As in labour questions, so in those of politics. He has 
always endeavoured to make out political problems by 
personal intercourse with those who lead them. He went 
to Italy in 1859, and followed up the history of the Third 
Republic in 1871. No study and no books can supply 
the place of personal intercourse with those who know 
and those who lead. Mr. Harrison tells us that he has 
never entered politics as a profession. ‘‘ My business 
always seemed to me to endeavour to teach. Com- 
promise is the soul of politics, and personally I loathe 
compromise,” 
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BY TEACHING POSITIVISM. 


For twenty-five years his business has been to teach 
the aims of Positivism. He was thirty-five before he fully 
absorbed the Positive system. For twelve years previously 
he had studied it and accepted it slowly in successive 
stages. First he assented to his view of history, then to 
his scheme of education, then his social Utopia, and last 
but one his politics. After that his general view of 
philosophy ; and finally he accepted his religicus scheme 
in its main features. But, although a believer, he is a 
believer with large reservations, and he is regarded by 
— Comtists as a profane amateur, a schismatic and a 

allio. 


NEVER WRITE EXCEPT TO KEEP FROM BURSTING. 
What he says about literature is very interesting :— 


In matters literary, I have but one advice to give. Keep’ 
out of literature, at least till you feel ready to burst. Never 
write a line except out of a sense of duty, or with any other 
object save that of getting it off your mind. Mark Pattison, 
of Oxford, used to say to a pupil who happens to be now 
both a brilliant writer and a leading statesman: “ My good 
friend, you are not the stuff of which men of letters are 
made. You want to make people do something, or you want 
to teach something; that is fatal to pure literature.” I am 
afraid that I have a dash of the same vice, and something of 
the Jacobin within me murmurs that “the Republic has no 
need of men of letters.” It is hopeless to make a man of 
letters out of a temper like that. Literature is art, and the 
artist should never preach. 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE HUMAN ORGANISM. 


Mr. Harrison’s concluding reflections cre character- 
istic :— 

All my formal Positivist teaching is necessarily gratuitous ; 
and as I have to print and to circulate most of my pieces at 
my own cost, I have long found literature not so much a 
profession as an expensive taste. I was nearly thirty before. 
I published anything at all. My profession was the law, the 
practice of which I followed for some fifteen years without 
great zest and without any ambition. I afterward taught, 
jurisprudence as professor ; and, having inherited a modest 
fortune, which I have no desire to increase, I eventually 
withdrew tomy present occupation of urging on my neighbours 
opinions which meet, I must admit, with but moderate 
acceptance. ‘ 

As I look back over my life, which, though not a long one, 
has been passed in a very critical time, I am struck with this 
—the essential persistence of the social organism in the midst 
of universal change. Every aspect and appliance of practical 
life has been transformed within my own memory, and yet in 
all its essential conditions human life remains the same. 
And all these revolutions in the material world but slightly 
affect the moral and the mental world. I have seen the down-- 
fall of so many habits, ideas, laws, and systems of thought, 
that I can imagine no reform and no new dispensation as 
beyond our reasonable hope. And yet again, amidst endless, 
rapid, universal change, I find that the vital essence of things 
remains. Creeds die, but not the spiritual life they nourish. 
Societies suffer revolution, but the living elements do not 
greatly vary. 

Our knowledge enlarges, our formulas change, our methods 
grow ; but everywhere it is growth, not destruction. What 
I have witnessed is not really revolution, it is normal evolu- 
tion. The cells and germs are for ever in perpetual move- 
ment. The organism—Humanity—remains, and lives the life 
of unbroken sequence. 


The MAGIC LANTERN and SLIDES of Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Play will not be ready till December. At present the only 
slides available are those of the Play of 1881. 











THE REVIEW 
INDIAN MARRIAGE REFORM. 
Ts subject is discussed in nearly all the leading 
Reviews. 
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CARDINAL MANNING, 


In the New Review Cardinal Manning sums up his 
views of what should be done by the English Govern- 
ment in relation to the Indian child marriages, He 
says :— 

My purpose is to find what is in our power, that we may 
measure our duty. 

First, we are able, and therefore bound, to repeal the 
enactment or practice, whatever it be, as to the restitution of 
conjugal rights. 

Secondly, to declare that no betrothal or marriage 
is valid except by the free and intelligent consent of the 
parties ; prohibiting parents, under penalty, to constrain or 
bind their children without their free consent. 

Thirdly, to fix an age before which such consent is not 
recognized in law. 

Fourthly, to declare that all widows have a natural and 
inalienable right, if they will, to marry again. 

Other amendments of the existing laws are expedient, but 
these are necessary for the mere enforcement of the law of 
nature against intolerable social customs which destroy the 
moral life of society. 

MRS. FAWCETT. 

Mrs. Fawcett, in the Contemporary Review, who says 
that for several years she has tried to find out as much 
as she could about the effect of Infant Marriages in 
India, pleads strongly in favour of legislation to restrict 
infant marriage. She traces the history of a Hindoo 
girl baby from her birth until the time she is married, 
and points out that even— 

The Times correspondent does not regard these atrocities 
arising out of infant marriage as extremely rare and ex- 
ceptional. He speaks of the public conscience being “ con- 
stantly affronted” by them. ‘The necessity for action is not, 
therefore, based on mere sentiment or theory, but on the 
existence of the gravest and most cruel injury to a defence- 
less section of the population. We are not asking the 
Government to set itself against a custom that is universal 
among all sections of its subjects in India; but to cause the 
law to be in harmony with the practice of the most en- 
lightened and the most numerous part of the population. 

A BRAFMIN OFFICTAL. 

A Brahmin official, contending against Mr. Malabari's 
crusade in favour of the women of India, speaks out 
in the Asiatic Quarterly Review, plainly what is in the 
Hindoo mind on the subject of Western inter- 
meddling. He reminds us that according to the 
laws of Manu every girl should be married before she 
arrives at puberty, or the father commits a sin if he 
keeps her unmarried, but the consummation of the 
marriage is expressly prohibited until the wife arrives at 
that state. Only the lowest defy that law, say one in a 
million. The Brahmin official maintains that the position 
of women in India has been made worse by the English 
law, that the morality has been impaired, and that the 
Indian penal code depriving the husband of legal remedy 
against a faithless wife has enormously increased the 
cemoralization of the Indian women. 

The seeds of the social disintegration of India are already 
sown; the introduction of English education is gradually 
and steadily showing its effects; and the time is not very 
distant when the remnants of the ancient faith of Hindnism, 
as also of orthodox Islamism, will vanish, Jeaving the future 
generations quite a different nation—neither Hindu, nor 
Mohammedan, nor Christian—while they shall be as happy 
as you would be now if England were to leave you to-day 
without a needic to patch up your garment, without a 
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medicine to cure your disease, and without clothes, of native 
manufacture, to cover your body, although you have mines 
of iron, forests of herbs and libraries of medical books, and 
although your cotton enriches the merchants of other 
countries—a happy state of affairs, indeed—a_ pleasing 
dream of security! 

AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL. 

Mr. Lionel Ashburner discusses the vexed question of 
the reform of the marriage laws in India, in the National 
Review, from the point of view of one who thinks that 
the whole root of the matter lies in the fact that— 

The real reason why the Indian widow declines to be 
reformed by philanthropic legislation is that she is a 
chartered libertine, she is allowed great latitude of conduct. 
Society is very tolerant of her frailties ; they are ignored and 
condoned, and she is by no means inclined to relinquish the 
Bohemian freedom of an amateur member of the demi monde. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 

Mr. Grapstoy* finishes in Good Words his papers on 
the Impregnable Rock of the Holy Scriptures, which 
Messrs. Downey and Isbister are publishing in a 3s. 6d. 
voiume. He says that his articles 

Form the testimony of an old man, in the closing period 
of his life. It is rendered with no special qualification but 
possibly this one. Few men of our British race have lived 
through a longer pericd of incessant argumentative conten- 
tion, or have had a more diversified experience in trying to 
ascertain, for purposes immediately practical, the difference 
between tenable and untenable positions. 

After commenting on the calm assumption of the 
Negative School that science has demolished religion in a 
supernatural sense, Mr. Gladstone reminds us that in 
Bishop Butler’s time a similar delusion prevailed, and 
that this was neither the first nor the last time that a 
negative criticism imagined that it had carried all before 
it, only to discover that it broke to pieces on the im- 
pregnable rock of Holy Scripture. Mr. Gladstone 
maintained that these recurrent waves of scepticism are 
in themselves the providential instruments of Divine 
wisdom. 

If we believe in Providential government, we might 
rationally believe, even where we did not see, that those 
boastful, and even powerful, agencies are not without ‘their 
purposes prefigured, and bounded too, in the counsels of God. 
It seems, however, not difficult to discern a portion of those 
purposes, which may have been, first, to dispel the lethargy 
and stimulate the zeal of believers; and, secondly, to 
admonish their faith to keep terms with reason, by testing it 
at all its points; lest fancy, or pride, or indolence, or the 
intolerant spirit of sect or party, should have imported into 
their beliefs merely human clements that it may be very 
needful to eject. 

After a little sparring with Professor Huxley, he 
proceeds to examine the moral causes of the unbelief of 
the day :— 

The main operative cause which has stimulated this growth 
of negation is not intellectual, but moral; and is to be found 
in the increased and increasing dominion of the things 
seen over the things unseen. If we wish to know what the 
Christian tradition has done for us, we must examine the 
moral standard of nations who differed from us mainly in 
not having it. For example, we must look to the Greeks of 
the fifth century before Christ, or the Romans at the period 
of the Advent, whose moral degradation was not less con- 
spicuous than the intellectual splendour of the one, or the 
constructive political genius of the other. 

The .,orld is too much with us, as Wordsworth says, 
and it is more with us than it was then, 




















THE COMING CHINESE CONQUEST. 
A CONFIRMATION OF LORD WOLSELEY’S VIEWS. 


Mr. Tuomas MaceEs, in the October number of the 
Forum, contributes an article entitled ‘‘China’s Menace 
of the World,” which, coming immediately after Lord 
Wolseley’s prediction, will attract no small degree of 
attention in all English-speaking lands. Mr. Magee lives 
on the Pacific slope. He has seen the Ciiinese at work, and 
he proclaims, without any hesitation whatever, that the 
white man is absolutely a child in the hands of the astute 
Oriental. 

BEATEN BY THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 

Do what we may, we are always bested by the 
Chinese: ‘‘the Chinaman is always the winner.” At 
first the Chinese made money for their white employers. 
The Chinese now employ Chinese, and are beating their 
old employers out of hand. No one can make anything 
out of a Chinaman except during his apprenticeship. 
They begin with an enormous natural advantage : they can 
do with so little sleep. At the time that our people are 
crying out for an eight hours work day, the Chinaman 
works twenty out of the twenty-four hours, and likes it. 
Says Mr. Magee :— 

I lately asked a rich Chinese merchant how his country- 
men managed to distance white men so far in land culture. 
“Oh,” said he, “ white man too lazy. Chinaman work all day, 
and all night too, when moon is shining.” And this is true. 


He is as indifferent to fresh air and sunshine as he is 
to sleep ; he can bear almost arctic cold in a calico shirt, 
and can live upon next to nothing. The result is, as a 
San ‘Francisco merchant said, ‘‘ We can no more com- 
pete with the Chinese than we can overcome death and 
fate.” 

HOW THEY MAKE THEIR FORTUNES. 

Mr. Magee brings out very clearly the extraor- 
dinary profits that are obtained by the Chinese from the 
cultivation of small plots of land. A year ago he sold 2} 
acres of land in San Francisco, which a Chinaman had 
been occupying for three years as a market garden. For 
those 23 acres he paid a rent of £180 a-year, and made a 
living out of it. A missionary from Melhourne knew of 
two Chinese in that city who not only made a living 
for themselves and a horse from a quarter of an acre of 
land, but each sent ten pounds a year home. There is 
no room for a weed in the whole of China. Horses, cows 
and sheep are crowded out of the country ; there is no 
room for anything in China but men. They increase and 
multiply to such an extent that were it not forthe Yellow 
River, which mercifully drowns a million or two every 
now and then, and the murder of women and children, 
there would simply be no place to stand on. The Chinese 
idea of agriculture is that every seed must be sown sepa- 
rately after being prepared to produce a perfect plant, 
and kept fed with liquid manure applied directly to the 
roots, which are periodically examined to remove any 
insects which are trespassing where they ought not. 

THE INVASION OF AMERICA. 

The Chinese own 50,000 acres within a hundred miles of 
San Francisco, paying four to ten times as much rent as 
white men would give. But for the civilized Powers, China 
would seize the Sandwich and the Philippine Islands to- 
morrew by force; she is now capturing them rapidly by 
industrial methods. They have secured a foothold in 
Lower California on a grant of 125 miles square. They 
have got a twenty years’ concession for the sole right to 
fist in. the waters of the Gulf of California, and 8,000 
Cl-“ese are now in proces: of :nigral ing into that part of 
México, 
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Chinese employers practise the co-operative system, and 
thus get much better work out of Chinese labourers than 
Americans possibly can. For the money they advance, 
Chinese employers charge two per cent. a month, and they 
command also high salaries for their services. After these 
fixed charges have been provided for, then co-operation comes 
in. Chinese masters have the mental keenness to know that 
a co-operative labourer is 2 labourer with heart in his work, 
and that the heart is the very best spur to diligent hands. 

CHINA IS AWAKE. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Prince Kung recently 
predicted that in fifty years China would manufacture 
for the world. They are beginning to develop their 
iron industry, and have granted a railway concession for 
a line from Pekin to the south for 600 miles. Mr. 
Magee says :— 

China is no longer shut; China is open; and China’s only 
grievance may be that the world, in its turn, may build an 
anti-Chinese legal wall against the entrance of her in- 
numerable industrial armies. The world does not know 
much about China yet; it will soon, however, make more of 
her acquaintance. 

His Excellency General Tcheng-ki-tang contributes to 
the Asiatic Quarterly a sketch of the social organization 
and state economy of China, which goes far to confirm 
the optimist description of Chinese society published 
recently in the Nouvelle Revue. Speaking of the wealth 
of the Chinese, he says there is an average capital value 
of £6,000, according to our Western ideas of value, at the 
disposal of each family of six members. The General 
regrets that space fails him :— 

To speak of the granaries established in every province to 

counteract the danger of famines, and especially to have 
given a consecutive history of the present marvellous system 
of canalization and irrigation in our country ; how our means 
of communication are of an unrivalled perfection and cheap- 
ness, through the medium of our rivers and canals, and how 
these same rivers are used for the fertilization of the whole 
country, and give rise to an extensive system of pisciculture 
throughout the Empire. 
He writes enough, however, to make us feel that our 
socialists might do worse than go to China to study the 
latest of modern problems in the light of the oldest of 
empires. In the meantime, could not Mr. Boulger get 
General Tcheng-ki-tang to give us a review of ‘* Looking 
Backward ” from the point of view of a Chinese econo- 
mist ? 


THE REV. STOPFORD BROOKE. 
A DISCIPLE’S EULOGY. 

Mr. Wit1taM Cxiarke, writing in the New England 
Magazine for October, lays himself out to praise Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke to the skies. He begins by saying :— 

Of all the prominent men in London there is none who to 
many of us is so satisfactory in every respect as Stopford 
Brooke. 

And he keeps it up to the end. Mr. Clarke says :— 

His nature is laid out on a generous and splendid scale. 
His fine bodily frame, crowned with its noble head, is the 
fitting temple of such a spirit as his. When worn and de- 
pressed, there is nc one with whom mere contact does one 
such real good. One feels the virtue coming from him as the 
woman in the story is said to have felt it stream from the 
person of Jesus. You are in touch with one who is full of 
life, seething with spiritual energy ; and you feel, even under 
the black pall of London smoke, that amid those grinding 
millions there is at least one man alive. 

Whether as writer, preacher, biographer, reformer, or 
friend, Mr. Brooke is always a poet. ; 

He can scarcely hear a simple tale of ordinary life among 
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the poor without finding in it a tragedy or romance ; for his 
mind instinctively passes by the commonplace detail and 
seizes on the essential heart of the matter and weaves around 
it a network of wonder, so that you blush for your former 
stolid apathy, and feel that henceforth for you nothing that 
is human is alien or indifferent. Yes, Mr. Brooke has the 
heart and mind of a poet. Mr. Brooke owes not a little to his 
Irish birth and early surroundings. Mr. Brooke is an Irish- 
man, with his gaiety, humour, poetry, dislike of routine, 
lightness of touch, but with a broad and deep modern culture 
added; a culture which he assimilates and uses, but which 
does not overmaster him or obliterate his original character. 
He possesses culture, but is possessed only by ideas. 


After referring to the breakdown of the old individu- 
alist democracy and the advent of the new socialist cra 
which will reduce the crowd of unrelated units to a 
phalanx of disciplined comrades, Mr. Clarke says :— 

In this new movement Mr. Brooke finds a source of inspi- 
ration. He confesses that he is not an economist, and dues 
not understand the economic side of the new movement ; but 
as a poet he feels its ideal and human side. He has seen 
much of the misery and poverty of London, where, be it re- 
membered, one person in every five dies in a workhouse or an 
hospital, and he knows how hopeless it is for “ private enter- 
prise ” and “ private charity,” and all the other individualist 
nostrums, to cope with the ever-widening problems of this 
complex society. He is, therefore, heartily in sympathy with 
the movements for the extension of state and municipal 
functions, for the public appropriation of ground values, 
for the shortening of the hours of labour, and for the 
public provision of healthy homes, with the appli- 
ances of culture for the masses of the people. Upon 
these subjects he constantly preaches, and says out plainly 
whet he has to say, whether his hearers like it or not. There 
is no public wrong which he does not denounce from the 
pulpit, whether it be Beaconsfield’s cynical support of the 
“‘ unspeakable Turk,” or Gallifet’s indiscriminate butchery of 
the Communists, or the brutal assault made by the London 
police on the working-classes in Trafalgar Square. He is the 
true preacher of righteousness, not content to refer the 
outcast to golden streets and palm branches in another 
world, but, like St. Basil and St. Ambrose, pledged to justice 
here and now for the humblest member of the common 
family of man. 


Mr. Clarke tells us that :— 

In the department of literature Mr. Brooke has yet to give 
his most important work to the world. He has long been 
engaged on a comprehensive study of the pre-Shakespearean 
literature of England, which will, I venture to predict, add, 
when completed, a noble gem to the literary treasure-house 
of our time. Mr. Brooke is a profound student of English 


literature. 


The article ends as follows :— 

In person Mr. Brooke is tall and handsome. Although 
now fifty-eight years of age, he looks much younger ; for he 
seems to have the secret of perpetual youth. His striking 
head with its mobile expression, eager, bright eyes, and 
splendid dome of forehead, with light wavy hair, here and 
there lightly touched with grey, is an attractive object, as 
well as the subject of frequent photographs to be seen in the 
London shop windows. It is pre-eminently the face of a man 
of courage. Intellect, sympathy, emotion are all there in an 
unusual degree ; but above all moral courage, the expression of 
a sincere mind, seems to me its most striking quality. 
It is the expression of his life, the life of a brave man, who 
had sufficient single-mindedness, sufficient love of truth and 
of man to rid himself of a false and reactionary theological 
and political environment, to quit the vitiated atmosphere of 
a church made by and for narrower souls than his. And 
he gave up place and preferment, not for a life of silence and 
emptiness like some, or for a career of petty quibbling and 
carping criticism like others, but for the best work of which 
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He has added to the permanent stock 
of that moral health upon which England can alone rely amid 
the mass of corruption and mammonism piled up around her 


his nature was capable. 


heart. 





PHOTOGRAPHY WITH AN OBJECT. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR AMATEURS. 

In the Photographic Quarterly for October there is an 
interesting and suggestive article upon ‘‘ Photography 
with an Object,” from which I take the following 
extracts :— 

As recreation to a busy man, the benefits arising from 
merely wandering about the country with a camera one 
spare day, and photographing his friends another, are 
many; but there would be additional advantages gained, 
and great ones too, were he to say to himseif, “I have 
a main idea or purpose in photographing, and my object 


is to obtain pictures to illustrate that same idea or 
purpose.” What do members of a club usually do when 
on an excursion to a_ picturesque district?) They 


scatter themselves broadcast, “seeking what they may 
devour,” their only object being to expose as many plates 
as possible. They are not always encouraged to do 
this, however. Some societies have had given them a truly 
great and worthy object in surveying particular counties 
and districts. The system to be adopted has been con- 
structed and explained in the fullest manner. It must be 
said that to some minds, especially those who go in for 
“picture making,” surveying work, to illustrate, say, the 
architecture or the life of the people in some particular 
district, would prove too dry and narrow, as presenting 
comparatively little opportunity for independence. What 
could be a more pleasing object to such artistic souls than to 
illustrate a favourite author? They can choose their own 
subjects from his pages, they may visit the home of his 
hero with his work as their photographic exposure book. 
Let true lovers of art and nature spend some time in 
Devonshire with their cameras, ane let their object be to 
obtain a series of photographs to illustrate Kingsley’s 
“Westward Ho!” The book should be read before starting, 
and all passages suggestive of feasible photography marked. 
To anyone who possesses favourite authors, names of books 
will occur. There is Dickens and his “ Pickwick Papers.” 
A man with time and money, once taken with the idea of 
illustrating these, would keenly enjoy doing so, even if to 
obtain merely oe picture of a spot immortalized by the 
magic pen. 

Mr. Ernest Murchison, who is the author of the 
paper, suggests that in the case of book illustrations it 
would be well to print the photographs in platinum with 
broad margins, and he advises a photographer to 
purchase a cheap, but well printed volume, take it to pieces, 
and bind the photographs in with the letter-press ina 
good binding. 

A most beautiful collection might be made of the river 
scenery of England, though that may seem rather a large 
order. If so photograph, say, every set of village stocks you 
come across, until a collection of views of those curiosities 
is in your possession. Inquiries will naturally be made about 
each, and in thet way quite a small history could 
be written. 

So much for those who are chiefly landscape photo- 
graphers. There are a large number of people to be con- 
sidered who are much given to exposing plates on their 
acquaintances, friends, and relations. ‘To such it may be 
suggested that to set about the formation of a small gallery 
(so to speak) of portrait groups would prove a most interest- 
ing occupation. 

Only the other day a paper was read on the pigeon-houses 
of Herefordshire and Gower, before the members of the Royal 
Archzological Institute at Gloucester, illustrated by means 
of lantern slides from negatives taken during a hunt through 
the districts mentioned for old and interesting dove-cotes. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF MR. CARLYLE. 


MapaME VENTURI contributes to the Paternoster Review 
for November an interesting littlo paper, illustrated by an 
autograph letter, entitled “A Memory of Thomas 
Carlyle.” Her first meeting with the Sage of Chelsea 
was as characteristic as it was amusing. She was sitting 
with Mrs. Carlyle in the drawing-room one Cay, when the 
servant ushered up a German gentleman to the silent 
department at the top of the house where Mr. Carlyle 
was busy writing. 


AN UNLUCKY GERMAN. 
After a very few moments, they heard tke precipitate 
steps of the unfortunate German stumbling down the stairs 
iy full retreat, and saw him from the window rushing 
down Cheyne Row :— 


Before we had had time to compose ourselves, Mr. Carlyle 
entered the room like a living thunderclap: he in no way 
acknowledged my humble presence ; I do not think he looked 
at me; he certainly addressed himself neither to me nor to 
his wife, but apparently to the adverse Fates, as, raising his 
eyes and his clenched hands to the ceiling, he passionately 
asked what had he done that God Almighty should send a 
d d German all the way from Weimar for no earthly or 
human purpose but to wrench off the handles of his cupboard 
doors? The tragedy of manner, voice, and gesture was 
worthy of (@dipus, and the unconscious comedy of the words, 
so ludicrously out of all proporiion to the subject matter, and 
to the fierce glare of his magnificent eyes, that I burst into 
a fit of most irreverent laughter, which I found it impossible 
to restrain, even when he turned upon me with the look of a 
lion about to spring upon and rend his prey. 





ALAS! THE CUPBOARD HANDLES. 


Mr. Carlyle turned upon her, and asked, “ And ; say 
what does this little lady find to laugh at?” 


Making a desperate effort to control myself, I gasped out 
that it really did appear to me to be an exceedingly un- 
dignified interference with human affairs on the part of God 
Almighty, to despatch even the most insignificant citizen of 
Weimar all the way to London on so very paltry a mission as 


that of wrenching off the handles of anybody’s cupboard . 


doors. The extreme absurdity of the incident itself then 
seemed to strike him as forcibly as it had struck me, and he 
laughed at his own share in it as cordially and heartily as I 
had done. Mr. Carlyle had received the poor man with icy 
coldness ; had taken from him the introductory letter in 
silence, and, after reading it, had uttered noword of welcome 
or even of comment; had, in fact, simply looked at him and 
said: “Well, sir; proceed!” The unfortunate missionary 
from Weimar rose in great embarrassment, saying that he 
feared he had called at an unfortunate moment, and offering 
to retire. Mr. Carlyle, who seemed, in relating the scene, to 
be perfectly unconscious of the cruelty of his own part in it, 
had shown his approval of the proposal by rising from his 
seat. The “silent apartment.” was octagon in form; the 
doors of the cupboards were similar in size and shape to the 
entrance door and, when that door was shut, indistinguish- 
able from it. ‘The German, eager to escape,attempted to turn 
the handle of one of the cupboard doors. It was locked, and in 
his confusion he had, in very truth, wrenched the handle off. 
The same thing happened on his next attempt, and then Mr. 
Carlyle pointed outhis only exit, saying, severely : “ That, sir, 
is the door.” By that door his victim fled, heaven only knows 
in what state of mind, and Mr. Carlyle remained seething 
inwardly, till he Leard the street-door shut, and then 
descended to enact the part of one persecuted by heaven, in 
perfect good faith, to us. 
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MR. CARLYLE'S LAUGH. 


What happened to the poor German we never knew ; for 
us, the whole thing ended in laughter. And here, I may add, 
that never have I heard any laugh like Mr. Carlyle’s! It was 
as genial, as hearty, and as guileless as the laugh of a child— 
loud, but musical withal, and it had the same sympathetic 
and inspiriting effect upon the hearer as that produced by 
military music. 

Madame Venturi says that in talking to her husband 
Mr. Carlyle spoke French with great deliberation, and 
with a difficult accent, but his knowledge of the language 
was extremely accurate and even idiomatically precise. 


‘*MIy HEART IS GREY.” 
After Mrs. Carlyle died Madame Venturi went to see 
him :— 


He was quite alone; he looked up as the door opened, 
and, seeing me, said very gently: “Ah! is it you?” He rose 
and came forward. with both hands stretched towards me, his 
wonderful eyes filled with tears as he put his arms round me, 
saying: “Sister in sorrow! Sister in sorrow!” We both 
wept silently for some minutes, then, looking very pitiful at 
me, he said: “Poor thing, poor thing; your hair has gone 
grey. Well, well; my heart is as grey as it.” 


HERO WORSHIP AMONG THE "BUS MEN. 
The following anecdote of Mr. Carlyle and the ’bus 
men is very creditable to the conductors of the Chelsea 
and Brompton omnibuses :— 


In later years he would often, after a long walk, return part 
of the way by omnibus. He was well known to the Chelsea 
and Brompton men, and it not unfrequently happened that a 
conductor, who had espied him from afar, would appeal to his 
inside passengers, saying, “That is the great Mr. Carlyle 
ahead there ; most like he'll be wanting a ride ; would any of 
you gents be so kind as to get out for him?” I may add, to 
the credit of the gevts thus addressed, that I never knew the 
appeal to be made in vain. 


MR. CARLYLE'S TALKS. 
Madame Venturi concludes her paper as follows :— 


I passed long evenings alone with him after his wife's 
death. Sometimes he would talk, and his talk was like the 
talk of no one else. One seemed to be sitting by the side of 
a mighty on-rushing river and watching its flow; the idea of 
differing or even answering him seemed to be as futile as it 
would have been to attempt to stem the rush of the river 
itself with a walking-stick. At other times he would sit 
perfectly silent, leaning his head upon his hand, and 
apparently quite unconscious of my presence. But I never 
remember feeling dull. There was an earnest, sad solemnity 
about his aspect which inspired a feeling akin to awe, and 
might have rendered the silence oppressive had it not been for 
the sympathy awakened by the mournful tenderness of the 
large eyes, dark as destiny, and coloured like the sea when 
overhung by a storm cloud. And truly the fell of dark grey 
hair that overhung them was not altogether unlike a storm 
cloud. His beard, also grey, was rugged and untrimmed, and 
he was wrapped in a loose grey garment, the fittest garment 
for the long large limbs. But the most striking thing about 
Mr. Carlyle—the thing impossible to paint in words—was 
the fitful expression of his large luminous eyes; now wrath- 
ful, now tender ; now glistening with humour, now sad with 
a sadness near akin to despair. The memory of that lock 
suffiticntly explains to me the dark lines of exaggerated 
remorse traced by him after Mrs. Carlyle’s decth. 


Madame Venturi, to whom we owe this interesting 
paper, was the Egeria of Mazzini. 
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POETRY IN THE PERIODICALS. 


THE POET OF *‘ NATIONALISM.” 

NATIONALISM, as Socialism is termed in America, has 
found its poet. The Nationalist publishes a series of 
‘*Songs of Brotherhood,” by Allan Eastman Cross, 
which seem to have the true ring in them, and if he 
can keep up to his highest level he will probably become 
as well known in the Old World as in the New. The 
series began in the September number. We have four 
in the October Nationalist. The following is a sample 
of some of his verses :— 


MEN AND SPIDERS. 
Now, walk into my parlour, rare! 
Here’s welcome to a bonny home, 
Two reeking rooms, a filthy stair, 
And twelve white slaves, a-stitching there, 
You'll starve, my lass, unless you come. 


And so she yields the sweater power 
To take and break her loyal life ; 
Her life is all he can devour. 
Her souls she saves,—poor, luckless flower, 
That might have been so sweet a wife! 
So sweet a wife, or glad a maid, 
If only hunger could not lure 
Poor, famished toil to be betrayed, 
Or human spiders had not laid 
A web so cruel for the poor. 


IN BABYLON. 
Will no one rise, will no one cry, 
Through cruel Babylon? 
Must brothers see their brothers die 
To fill the lap of luxury, 
And suffer, suffer on ? 


Must brothers do a brother wrong, 
Nor bind his bleeding heart ? 

Must joy be hoarded by the strong, 

While brothers, weaker, suffer long 
For one to take their part ? 


O race of prophets, rise again 
With old Hebraic fire! 
Denounce these tyrannies of pain, 
Redeem us from the scourge of gain 
Through cunning wage and hire! 


ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
Scribner’s publishes two sonnets on Cardinal Newman ; 
one by Aubrey de Vere, the other by Inigo Deane. I 
quote the former :— 


Thy ninety years on earth have passed away: 

At last thou restest ’mid that heavenly clime 
Where Act is Rest, and Age perpetual prime: 

Thy noblest, holiest work begins this day, 

Begins, not ends! Best Work is Prayer; and they 
Who plead, absolved from bonds of Space and Time, 
With lordliest labour work that work sublime, 

Order our planet with benignest sway. 

So work, great Spirit! Thy toils foregone each year 
Meantime bear fruit! Thousands but hymn thee now! 
Thy laureates soon will bend a brightening brow 

O’er tomes of thine ; on each may drop a tear 
For friends that o’er blind oceanis pushed their prow 

Self-cheated of a guiding light so clear. 





A RIDDLE FOR MEN. 
Mr. George Meredith contributes to 


the Paternoster 
Review a poem which describes, with the subtle and 
mysterious obscurity of the author, one of the strongest 
of human passions, under the title of ‘‘ A Riddle for 


Man.” 


The following is his first verse :— 


This Riddle rede or die, 
Says History since our Flood, 
To warn her sons of power. 
It can be truth it can be lie ; 
Be parasite to twist awry ; 
The drouthy vampire for your blood 5 
The fountain of the silver flower ; 
A brand, a lure, a web, a crest 
Supple of wax or tempered steel ; 
The spur to honour, snake in nest.’ 
"Tis as you will with it to deal; 
To wear upon the breast, 
Or trample under heel. 


THE SONG ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


In Scribner's, Jessie F. O'Donnell versifies the following 
incident told by Headley in his ‘‘ Life of General Grant.” 
** As the wounded were borne from the field of Shiloh, a 
fatally-wounded Captain, after speaking of his sufferings 
through the preceding night, said :— 


I could not help singing that beautiful hymn, ‘When I 
can read my title clear.’ And there was a Christian brother 
in the brush near me. I could not see him, but I could hear 
him. He took up the strain, and beyond him another and 
another caught it up, all over the terrible battlefield of 
Shiloh. That night the echo was resounding, and we made 
the field of battle ring with hymns of praise to God.’” 


I quote a few stanzas :— 


« - The silver stars are crowding to the watch-towers in 
the sky, 

Whence the spirits of dead soldiers mark their patriot 
comrades die. 


Through the terror of the stillness, through the anguish of 
the moans, 

Come-the words, half-sung, half-whispered, in exultant, 
hopeful tones :— 


“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies—” 


Heads are lifted, groans are stifled, wounded men forget 
their pain, ; 
E’en the dying wait to listen to that sweet and holy strain:— 


“ T'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 
Dying men smile as they sing it, with their last-drawn 
‘earthly breath, 
And their souls go out 
death :— 


in music to the shadowland of 


“ Let cares, like a wild deluge, come, 
And storms of sorrow fall ; 
May I but safely reach my home, 
My God, my heaven, my all!” 

















HOW TO SUCCEED AS A STUMP ORATOR. 
PRACTICAL HINTS BY AN AMERICAN SENATOR. 

In Lippincott’s Magazine for November, Mr. B. F. 
Hughes describes some of his experiences as a stump 
orator. In the campaign of 1880, he made upwards of 80 
speeches, and has been equally active in all succeeding 
campaigns, he writes with some authority. As govern- 
ment in all free countries is becoming more and more 
a matter of stump oratory, let no one despise the 
senator's instructions :— 

To succeed upon the stump one must feel himself master 
of the situation; he must thoroughly understand the 
questions at issue, be well versed in the political history of 
the country, and be a walking encyclopedia of information, 
facts, and statistics upon business and economic questions. 
He must: be ready and prompt to give an honest answer, and, 
if possible, one favourable to his cause, to every question 
which may be put to him by the honest seeker after in- 
formation. He must be prompt with keen wit to squelch 
the first interruption of a wily antagonist, who, under the 
guise of asking questions, attempts to involve him in 
controversy. He must be equally ready and firm to crush, 
with sledge-hammer blows, the ruffian who interrupts him 
with vulgar denunciation and abuse. 

Judging from the specimens of his repartees, the stump 
orator needs to strike out pretty straight from theshoulder ; 
for instance, on one occasion, a rough-looking man, in a 
coarse, brutal voice, with a profusion of oaths, said : 

‘What right have you to speak for labour? I bet you 
never did any work in your life.” 

‘¢There you are mistaken,” I responded, ‘‘I have done 
some pretty hard work as an attorney in trying to keep 
such fellows as you out of a penitentiary.” 

‘Tt was a bull’s eye hit,” said the Senator, approvingly, 
‘for I afterwards heard that he had but a short time 
before been released after serving a term in the country 
jail.” 

The following directions to outdoor speaking may be 
directed to others besides politicians :— 

For most audiences, into every long speech there should 
be sandwiched a moderate amount of humour and fun. A 
new story, aptly illustrating a point made, is a common 
expedient, and, when well told, is very effective. 

Speaking out of doors is generally regarded as injurious to 
the health and destructive to the vocal organs; but, except 
in the case of speaking against strong, cold winds, or in 
damp, misty weather, I have not so found it. My health has 
generally improved during campaigns, and my voice has 
grown stronger and richer with daily use. 

A few rules may be laid down in simeati space, which, if 
carefully followed, will be of great use to the open-air 
speaker : 

Never drink cold water while speaking, no matter how 
thirsty you may be. The sudden shock to the overheated 
and delicate organs of the throat produces congestion and 
injures the voice. 

When suffering from hoarseness, refrain from speaking 
altogether. 

When not speaking, keep up a daily breathing and vocal 
exercise. 

Pitch your voice below, rather than above, its natural key. 

Let your articulation be perfect, every letter sounded, and 
every sound formed with force and precision. 

Speak less rapidly than you would do indoors, and keep 
the lungs constantly inflated. 

Remember that the orator is like a gun-barrel, which must 
be straight, must have a bore as large as the bullet, and 
must have the powder below the ball. 

Project. the sound-waves in the proper direction, just as 
you would aim a bullet at the mark. 
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WAS THE LATE EMPRESS AUGUSTA A CATHOLIC ? 

A writer in the Paternoster Review, who has obviously 
access to secret sources of information both in Germany 
and at the Vatican, writes an article on the late Empress 
Augusta under the signature of “Orthocratos.” Without 
seeking to demonstrate that the deceased Empress died 
in the communion of Rome, his object is to prove that 
the facts of the case create the strongest presumption in 
favour of the theory that she finally joined that Church to 
which she was so long united by sympathy. After an in- 
teresting description of the domestic and public life of the 
Empress, the article proceeds :— 


In latter years she frequently sought a trustworthy means 
by which she could communicate her sentiments to the 
Pope, a messenger who could gain easy access to the ear of 
Leo XIII, and upon whose integrity she could most im- 
plicitly rely; it was only lately that she found what she 
wanted, a sure messenger, an intimate friend of mine, a mem- 
ber of the Papal household personally known to her Majesty, 
to him she entrusted her commission. She charged him in 
her name to lay before the Pope her esteem of, and devotion 
to himself, her admiration for his wisdom and all his 
actions; how she followed all his public allocutions 
with the greatest interest, and studied them thoroughly, 
and hence how her esteem for him grew daily 
more and more. She particularly requested him to 
express to the Pope the feelings of her heart, and thank him 
for his efforts in procuring the abolition of Kulturkampf, and 
then the envoy had to give the Pope a minute description of 
the Castle of Coblentz and her work in it, and especially the 
establishment, arrangement, and disposition of the Chapel of 
St. Elizabeth, and her devotion to her in all its particulars. 
She desired to thank the Pope for his condolence with her on 
the sad occasions of her bereavement by the death of her 
husband and of her son, and said that nothing proved of a 
greater consolation to her than his Holiness’s sympathy. 
She assured him that she prayed for his health and a long 
Pontificate, in order that he might be spared to bring peace 
to the world and especially to Germany, and reign over the 
Church for many years. 

The leanings of the late Empress towards Catholicism 
were well-known, especially to her daughter the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, who was fully aware of and greatly feared 
her august mother's tendencies to the olu religion. In order 
to guard against them, she never, if possible, left the Empress, 
and it was for this reason that her project of settling at 
Florence after the death of her Imperial Consort was 
opposed and finally frustrated. After her death it was 
announced in the London Press that she was attended in 
her last moments by Herr Kéegel, the Protestant Court Chap- 
lain, who gave the Sacrament, while it appeared that, suppos- 
ing she had been a Catholic, she could not have received the 
Sacraments. 

The plain facts are these : during the whole day on which 
she died the Empress was totally unconscious, being unable 
to recite any prayers or speak at all, or even understand 
what was said to her, Herr Kéegel arrived for the first time, 
afew hours before the end, and had to confine his ministra- 
tions to reading some psalms and prayers for the dying at 
the bedside of his unconscious mistress. When we also con- 
sider the conviction reigning among the German Catholic 
party, as to the deceased Sovereign’s creed, corroborated by 
persons enjoying her most intimate acquaintance, the 
action of the Grand Duchess of Baden above-mentioned, and 
her constant fear of her mot!er’s tendencies to Rome, and 
also the fact that when conscious she never once asked for 
the ministrations of the Court Chaplain. we feel we do not 
overstate the case when we assert that the probabilities are 
in favour of her Majesty’s intellect having followed her 
heart, and that she died a sincere daughter of the 
Holy See. 
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HAS AMERICAN JOURNALISM GONE ROTTEN ? 


A PLEA FOR AN ENDOWED PRESS. 


In the Arena for October, Mr. W. H. H. Murray 
makes a very serious indictment against American jour- 
nalism, and proposes, as a remedy for the rottenness 
which he observes in thet great institution, the establish- 
ment of an enduwed press. 


THE JOURNALIST AS A CARRION-SEEKING BIRD. 


Mr. Murray maintains that American journalism, as it 
is practised at present— 

Is only a species of gossiping run mad, of ill-bred 
rehearsing in public and private circles, before men, women, 
and children, of what its all-devouring eyes, lensed like a 
carrion-seeking bird for all distances, beholds in this God's 
and devil’s world of ours. ‘To call such an employment a 
profession is to travesty human language and insult the 
noble practice of men to distinguish and ennoble by honorable 
<lassification, the worthy endeavours of mankind. 


If journalism consists in raking up from the four 
corners of the earth all the evil and spreading it broad- 
cast, then it had been better for mankind if type had 
not been invented. : 

HIRED TO LIE WHOLESALE. 


Further, American journalism of to-day is untrust- 
worthy, and absolutely under the dominance of the 
money power. The editor writes what he is told to 
write ; the reporters act under orders, selling their pens 
as the free lances in the medieval times sold their swords. 

Money has no conscience, no honour, no patriotism, no 
sympathy with truth, right, and decency, and never has had. 
{t loves and seeks but one thing—profits. Whatever will 
raake the paper sell goes into it, right or wrong, true or 
untrue, slanderous or just, clean or unclean—it is all the same 
to money. Whatever will make the greatest sensation ; 
whatever will fetch the most dirty pennies from dirtier 
pockets ; whatever will make the most sensational publish- 
ment and call for a more sensational counter statement in 
the next issue, goes in. And this is called good journalism 
among us! 

The power of the Press is often made the subject of eulogy. 
That is one side of the theme. There is another. It is also 
an object of dread. By it a lie can be nationalized in a day; 
a vile slander made continental ; an honourable reputation— 
that noblest reward of right living—blasted for ever; anda 
mean suspicion against the noblest of men popularized toa 
hemisphere. Ifa public man dare defend himself, his very 
defence is turned against him. If, maddened at the outrage, 
he shows his anger, he is jeered at and misrepresented the 
more. If the attack drives him from public life, he finds no 
protection in privacy .The arrows of innuendo, of sneers and 
insult, still rain upon him, and only the interposition of the 
grave into which he sinks at last can protect his anguished 
bosom from their poisonous points. And this is good 
journalism ! 


WHY NOT ENDOW A PAPER LIKE A COLLEGE, 


To remedy this dreadful state of things he proposes 
first the adoption in America of the English law of libel, 
and secondly, the establishment of an endowed news- 
paper :— 

There is not an argument that can be urged against the 
endowment of journals which cannot, even with greater 
force, be brought against the endowment of colleges. Both 
are national necessities. Both are sources of popular educa- 
tion. Both are mediums through which the learning, the 
patriotism, and the moral conviction of the best minds of the 
nation, can be ce™municated to thé people who support 


them. Both are immense educational agencies, with the 
advantage in favour of the daily journal as contrasted with 
the college. The college reaches the few, the journal the 
many. ‘The college is of the past, the remote, the indirect. 


But how could political parties be served under this 
system of endowment? may be asked. Even as the different 
religious denominations are served now, and well served, by 
the same system, we seply. As Methodist wealth endows a. 
Methodist school or college, and Baptist wealthits favourite 
institntion, so Democratic or Republican wealth could endow 
the organ it loved, and whose political opinions agreed with 
its own. 

The advantages to be derived from such endowed journals 
are many and vast. Among others are these. It would lift 
journalism to the level of a learned and noble profession. 
To be the editor of a great journal would be an honour equal 
to be the President of a great college. It would give to the 
people a thorough editing of the news of the day, which 
would ensure proper discrimination as to values and accuracy 
of statement. It would lift the editorial pages to the level 
of high culture, deliberate expression, and convincing state- 
ment. It would give to its correspondence the finish and 
elegance of cultivated and gifted pens. It would shut the 
gates against the in-rushing floods of coarse sensationalism. 
It would deliver the pages from ungentlemanly personalities. 
Tt would secure us, as a nation, the respect and applause of 
foreign peoples, and it would bring to the discussion of every 
public question the best thoughts of our best men. Shall we 
have endowed journals? If not, why not ? 


Verily, we have not found so great a faith in money— 
no, not in the plutocratic shades of Wal’ Street—as 
appears in this plea for an endowed press from the pen 
of aman who professes to see in the power of money 
the great evil of the day. 


JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine, Mr. W. J. Henderson’s review 
on ‘Journalism versus Literature,” declares that jour- 
nalism is not a literary calling, and is distinctly opposed 
to the fruition of literary hopes. Daily newspaper work, 
he maintains, is antagonistic to literary writing. The re- 
porter is not permitted to indulge in any of those graceful 
reflections or generalizations which are so important 
a factor in literary work. Then, again, the reporter being 
constantly brought into a professional attitude towards 
poverty, suffering, crime, and violent death, stills his 
nerves, never loses his self-command, and so blunts his 
sensibilities. Itis pretty difficult to shock an old reporter. 
He has seen about everything that is dreadful in this 
world, and the result is that more than half of our keenest 
and most talented reporters drift into a semi-humorous 
style of writing. Therefore, he says :— 

Lét no young man who has literary desires imagine that 
such writing is done by the uneducated members of the press. 
The bright young college graduate, who has learned the 
excellence of a sound English style, is quite as likely to drift 
into that style of writing as anyone else. He is as susceptible 
to the influences of newspaper life as any other man. 
There‘ore I advise boys who wish to make their marks as 
literary workers to let daily journalism alone. It is the 
poorest training in the world for a literary life. 


MR. FRANK STONE (of 24, St. Paul’s Place, Canonbury, N.), 
a picture of whose clever bust of Cardinal Manning was pre- 
sented in our June number, has now sent two excellent 
Portrait Medallions of Mrs. Booth and Mr. Stanley. They are 
both good sikenesses, mounted in plush, and make very effective 
room ornaments. The medallion of Mrs. Booth can be 
obtained from Mr. Stone, and is certainly a marvel of cheap- 
ness at Is. 6d. 



































































LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 
MR. MORLEY AS A LAND NATIONALIZER. 


Not content with the limitless opportunities of dis- 
eussion which are afforded by the platform of the House 
of Commonsand by political demonstrations in the country, 
the doughty gladiators of political controversy are com- 
pelled to fight their battles over again on the other side 
of the Atlantic in the pages of the North American 
Review. Mr. Parnell began, Mr. Balfour replied, and 
now Mr. Morley replies to Mr. Balfour. When the 
morning papers contain on an average half-a-dozen 
columns devoted to the discussion of the subject six days a 
week, there is no need to reproduce here at any length 
Mr. Morley’s latest paper. There is, however, one 
passage which is significant and much more important 
than all the rest of the clish-clash of political con- 
troversy. It is that in which Mr. Morley comes nearer 
than he has ever done before to the only true solution of 
the Irish question, namely that of substituting for peasant 
proprietorship the communal ownership of the land. Mr. 
Morley proposes to substitute for the commune the Irish 
Government, but the principle is the same. The passage 
in question is as follows :— 


Two fundamental principles were contained in the Land 
Bill of 1886. The first was that only an Irish authority can 
enforce the remedies that are essential to secure the advance. 
On this head I have already said as much as there is room 
for. ‘I'he second principle was that the only means of making 
sure that an Irish authority will insist on punctual payments 
is to give that authority a direct interest in them. This 
direct interest was conferred on the Irish authority in the 
proposals of 1886 to the tune of 18 per cent. on every 
transaction. ‘The buyer was to pay, and the Irish exchequer 
was to receive, on the capitalized value of the gross rent ; 
but the Irish exchequer, on the other hand, was to pay to the 
landlord, or repay to the imperial exchequer, on the net, 
and was to pocket the difference between net and gross. If 
the whole of the transactions had gone forward, it was cal- 
culated that the sum becoming subject to the discretion of 
the Irish authority would be something like £400,000 a 
year. This was a boon to the Irish taxpayers at large, 
derivable from resort to British credit ; and nobody can deny 
that it was a boon which would have made it well worth 
while for the Irish authority to insist on the faithful 
discharge of obligations of a character so profitable to itself. 

Time has ripened the doubt in the minds of some of those 
who were responsible for the proposals of 1886 whether it 
would not have been wiser to carry this principle still further 
by leaving an annual payment due from the tenant to the 
state in perpetuity, and so reserving for the Irish state a 
perpetual advantage from the present use of imperial credit. 
That is to say, the Irish state would become the landlord, and 
the tenant would acquire his holding subject to a perpetual 
rent of not less than 4 per cent. on the purchase money. 
The question was considered at the time. Fora great scheme 
of that kind there is much to be said, but I need not discuss 
it here. For Mr. Balfour, with an almost unaccountable 
indifference, has omitted, both in his bill and his defence of 
it, any mention of this fruitful principle that the advantages 

of resort on so great a scale to imperial credit should not be 
exclusively confined to acertain section of the tenant farmers 
of to-day, but should be distributed among the whole body of 
Trish taxpayers for all time. It is needless to point out how 
such a process as this would lighten the task and smooth the 
way of an Irish Government; or how it would undoubtedly 
constitute no inconsiderable compensation for the past 
misgovernment of Ireland by England. 
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It may be worth while to illustrate in figures the value to 
an Irish Government of this system under British and Irish 
credit respectively. 

If the judicial rent of a holding is £100 and the net annual 
value £80, then the capitalized value at twenty years is £1,600. 
At 3} interest and i sinking fund, the annual payment by 
the Irish to the British exchequer equals £64. As the 
purchaser is to pay £80, the transaction will leave the Irish 
exchequer wita £16 vo the good. 

Suppose British credit not to be available, and suppose that 
the Irish Government could borrow, as Some good City autho- 
rities expect, at 33: this would make the annual payment in 
the above instance £68 5s. instead of £64, leaving the Irish 
Government with £11 15s. to the good. 


Mr. Morley speaks cautiously, as is his wont; but 
it is evident when he says ‘‘time has ripened the 
doubt,” &e., that his own judgment has been moving in 
that direction of this fruitful principle. This is, perhaps, 
one of the most hopeful signs of present day politics. 
To those who have regarded Mr. Morley as an uncom- 
promising opponent of all movements in the Socialistic 
direction, this is, indeed, light in a dark place. 


IS THE SUNDAY SCHOOL A FAILURE? 


In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly, Herbert F. 
Reynolds maintains that the present Sunday School 
system has been a failure. It has not done what might 
have been expected of it, and it has tended to supersede 
the family, to relieve parents of a due sense of their 
personal and immediate responsibility for the religious 
training of their children. It has been an undoubted 
loss to childhood, and a serious wrong to the family 
itself. He then sets forth, in the form of propositions, 
the principles which he thinks should lie at the founda- 
tion of ali our training of the young :— 

1. Every child is, at baptism, adopted into the church. 

2. Provision should, therefore, be made for the retention 
of every such child in the church, from that time onwards. 

3. This should not be done by a separate organization, but 
should be THE WoRK of the church itself. 

4. Children should, from baptism, be accounted members 
of the church, visited and watched over, and when capable 
of understanding admitted to its sacraments, &c. 

5. Provision should be made in and by the church for 
separate services and classes adapted to the wants and 
capacities of the children, both on the Sabbath and the 
week-day, for the due development of Christian character in 
them, and their permanent attachment to the church, 

The great central feature is that the care of the children 
is the special work of the church itself. 

Mr. Robert Clemitson maintains, on the other hand, 
that the Sunday School is not a failure; it is one of 
those quiet forces the results of which can never be tabu- 
lated. No doubt it has not achieved all the results 
which might have been obtained had there been greater 
wisdom and greater consecration on the part of the 
workers. He maintains that Mr. Reynolds’s scheme 
cannot, as a whole, be worked by our church system :— 

On the whole, therefore—while we keep an open mind, and 
willbe glad if an experiment can be made on the lines of 
Mr. Reynolds’s proposals—we are disposed to cling to the old 
until we really are sure of something better. 


Mr. Clemitson mentions a modcl Sunday School, in which 
good results have been obtained; where a register was 
kept by the superintendent, not only of attendance, but 
of the age and date of birth of each child. On the morn- 
ing of his or her birthday each scholar receives a written 
letter from the superintendent expressing good wishes for 
the day. 
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LOOKING A LITTLE FORWARD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LOOKING BACKWARD.” 

In the October Forum Mr. Edward Bellamy tells us 
what are the first steps which he and the Nationalists 
think should be taken towards realizing their ideal cf a 
complete national industrial partnership :— 

Stated in general terms, the policy proposed by Nationalists 
is the successive nationalizing or municipalizing of public 
services and branches of industry, and the simultaneous 
organization of the employés upon a basis of guaranteed 
rights, as branches of the civil service of the country; this 
process being continued until the entire transformation shall 
have been effected. 

First, there is the nationalization of the telegraph and 
telephone service. Secondly, the establishment of a State 
parcel post. Thirdly, the immediate national assumption 
of the control over the railroads of the country, in order 
that a national railroad service may be run at cost price, 
and not for profit. Mr. Bellamy does not advocate the 
immediate buying up of the railways. He thinks that— 

The best course would be the assumption of a permanent 
Government control of the system. An analogy for sucha 
control, although of course not a close one, may be found in 
that already exercised with such admirable success over bank- 
rupt roads by United States receivers. ‘The present security- 
holders would continue to receive such reasonable dividends, 
on a just valuation of the plants, as might be earned. 

Future railroad extension would be, of course, ex- 
clusively undertaken by the Government. Fourthly, 
there is to be immediate legislation looking towards 
Government control of the coal mines of the country. 
This he defends on the following grounds :— 

First, in this climate coal is a prime necessity of life, and 
no nation deserves to be a nation which will tolerate a need- 
less restriction of its supply and a heightening of its price for 
the benefit of a few men. Secondly, the inhuman treatment 
of the coal-miners is an offence to humanity which cries aloud 
to be abated. The following plan is suggested for a national 
administration of coal mines. They should, in the first place, 
be continuously worked until the product fully meets the 
demand—not at the present artificially-heightened price, but 
at the absolute cost price. Coal-distributing centres should 
be formed throughout the country, each to supply the com- 
munities within a certain radius. The coal should be for- 
warded to these centres as fast as mined, to be thence 
furnished to consumers as called for. 


Fifthly, 

Nationalists everywhere are agitating in favour of the 
assumption and conduct by municipalities of local public 
services, such as transit, lighting, heating, and the water 
supply, which are now rendered by corporations ; and they 
vehemently oppose the granting of any further franchises for 
such purposes. 


Sixthly, on the nationalizing or municipalizing of a 


business the employés must be taken over bodily into 
the public service, which would then be strictly graded. 
Seventhly, 

Nationalists advocate laws in every State making obliga- 
tory the education of children during the whole school year, 
up to seventeen years, forbidding their employment during 
the school year, and providing for the assistance, from public 
funds, of children whose parents are unable to support them 
during school attendance. 

These seven reforms would, he thinks, pave the way 
to the establishment of his favourite paper currency :— 

When the businesses described shall have been nationalized 
or municipalized, there will be a body of nearly two million 
workers in the public service. Here will be consumers enough 
to support the beginnings of national productive industries, 
both manufacturing and agricultural, together with a 
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system of distribution, for the exclusive supply of thos 
in the public service. Such Government establishments 
would produce and distribute, strictly at cost with 
an absolute guarantee against adulteration and fraud, is 
order not to derange the general market, which would con. 
tinue to be supplied by private establishments working for 
profit, vouchers of credit at the national stores would be 
issued only to workers in the national service, in such pro- 
portions of their remuneration as they might choose, ang 
gocds would be supplied at the national stores for these 
vouchers only. How long it would take such vouchers 
to command a premium over gold, which could purchase 
only adulterated and high-priced goods produced for profit 
by private persons, may be inferred. With a considerable 
part of the nation’s workers in the public service, with 
a system of agricultural and manufacturing production 
organized for their needs, with a complete distributive system 
and with a substitute for money introduced, the completion 
of the national co-operative fabric, with its requirement of 
service from all and with its guarantee of maintenance to al} 
upon the basis of equality, would be merely a question of 


time. 


A PORTRAIT PAINTER’S REMINISCENCES. 


Mr. Grorce HEALY, an American portrait painter, who 
has painted many royal and aristocratic personages in 
Europe, gossips in the North American, for October, 
about his sitters in a pleasant paper of a dozen pages, 
It is slight, but contains a few anecdotes that are 
interesting. When Louis Philippe first sat for his 
portrait, says Mr. Healy :— 

I remember that the conversation turned especially on 
Fieschi, who had just been executed. Louis Philippe was 
not tender on the subject of king-killers, and said: “ My dear 
general, my country-people like to play at being heroes, but I 
shall let them see that I have the guillotine and the galleys 
at their service.” He spoke English most admirably, using it 
not only correctly, but by no means disdaining familiar 
expressions. 

Mr. Healy contrasts Louis Philippe’s pleasant, easy 
way of conversation with our Queen’s stately stiffness. 
He says Queen Victoria evidently feared to address an 
obscure commoner, and his American blood rather boiled 
in his veins when she put all her questions to him through 
Prince Albert. But he says :— 

My indignation did not prevent me from looking very hard 
at Her Majesty. I was struck by the delicacy of the features 
and complexion of the young Queen, and by the extreme 
elegance of her very handsome husband. This was in 1841. 

He gossips pleasantly about the Queen of Roumania, 
whom he has painted repeatedly and whom he praises 
enthusiastically :— 

I think that all who have approached the Queen of 
Roumania will agree with me when I say that no woman was 
ever more thoroughly a woman, more daintily refined, more 
genuinely warm-hearted, kind, compassionate, more enamoured 
of all that is pure and noble. 

Mr. Healy also painted Pius the 
writes :— 

The Pope was dressed all in white cloth, with scarlet 
shoes ; the hair was white, the face rather pale, with very 
bright eyes, not incapable of sparkle, for His Holiness knew 
how to take a joke. He was a pretty good sitter, but some- 
what restless, and curious also as to what his painter was 
about. On one occasion he arose from his seat to look over 
my shoulder. When I am earnestly at work, I wish my 
sitters to help me, and do their duty by remaining in the 
attitude I have chosen. I exclaimed, perhaps a little 
abruptly: “I beg your Holiness to sit down.” The Pope 
laughed and said: “Iam accustomed to give orders, not to 
receive them. But you see, Mr. Healy, that I also know how 
to obey,” and submissively went back to his chair. 


Ninth, of whom he 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A FRENCH OPINION OF “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


TOO DULL FOR ENDURANCE, 


Wrrun the limit of thirty pages of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, M. Bentzon succeeds in summarizing the essential 
features of Mr. Bellamy’s popular volume and presents 
it very fairly as a whole to the French public. But 
while he gives the picture he does not feel himself 
obliged to offer up to it the incense of admiration. 
State Socialism on Mr. Bellamy’s model does not accord 
with M. Bentzon’s conception of the fitness of things, 
and he begins by entering a lively protest against 
Howells’ estimate of his countryman’s powers. Howells, 
it will be remembered, went so far in his generous 
recognition of the new light as to say that the mantle 
of Hawthorne had fallen upon Bellamy’s shoulders. 
There are not a few of the readers of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward ” who, while acknowledging all _ the 
ingenuity and even stimulative quality of the 
work, will feel grateful to M. Bentzon for his out- 
spoken declaration that though Mr. Bellamy may have 
crept under a fold of the: magical mantle that is not quite 
the same thing. ‘‘ Hawthorne was a subtle and profound 
genius, whilst his so-called representative appears to be 
rather a very clever master of paradox, a very ingenious 
vulgariser of ideas, and to possess as well a dangerous 
mania for astonishing his public. At each new work 
which comes from his pen he seems to have asked 
himself, ‘What more extraordinary thing can I give 
them now?’ And his care has been always to get 
something more surprising than the last.”” This habit of 
mind does not, in M. Bentzon’s opinion, lead towards 
any serious or lasting success, and he draws a rather 
interesting parallel between the ‘‘ wicked” French 
novel and the fantastical English and American one 
as being each in its place a mere pandering to a 
morbid desire for excitement. But unconsciously M. 
Bentzon has himself supplied a note of the essential 
point of difference between the two schools in their 
present stage of development. He calls Bellamy a 
‘‘vulgariser of ideas.” That is not the same thing as a 
vulgariser of passion. The tendency of the Anglo- 
American school of literature towards sensation may 
easily lead some day towards amalgamation with French 
naturalism. At present they may certainly be said to 
stand opposed in all but their recognition of a public 
demand. From the point of view of the great read- 
ing public, that is to say of the many vulgar, what is 
the vulgariser of ideas? He is the means by which ideas 
are brought within their reach. Apply the same question 
to the French school, and the conclusion will surely be 
that, though the answer is the same, the honour 
which we accord to the workers in the one school must 
differ considerably from that which we give to the other. 
In view of the growing masses of the reading ‘‘ vulgar,” 
the literary race is in fact between the two, and im- 
portant issues depend upon whether the vi.lgarization of 
the idea can keep pace with and finally outstrip the vul- 
garization of the senses. Taking the word in this sense 
it may be argued that ideas must be vulgarized before 
the vulgar can become ideal. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the apparent meaning of the title, 
‘Looking Backward,’ is,” M. Bentzon says, ‘‘simply a 
picture of the future, as an American of mediocre educa- 
tion may picture it,” and he registers in honour of America 
Mr. Dudley Warner’s emphatic protest that if he were 
allowed to choose as a place of residence between hell and 
Mr. Bellamy’s America, he would choose the former with- 
out hesitation. The absence of art, literature, privacy, 
individuality in the pictured life, is more than the French 
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critic can bear to contemplate. After following the 
fortunes of Julian West, up to the moment of his happy 
union with Edith, he takes leave of them in words which 
many of the unregenerate will echo : ‘‘ Let them be happy 
if they can. The golden age promised to the hopes of 
the human race attracts us very little. To summarize it 
in a word, it is too industrial ; it must end inevitably— 
the very doubtful taste of the public being the sole 
criterion in question of art and literature—in the triumph 
of cheap bronze chromo-lithographs and newspaper novels. 
Perhaps it may suffice for new peoples—the Australians, 
for example ; but we should always crave for a few 
essential refinements, without which this rich and rude 
pervert of positive progress would leave us indifferent. 
Would not a society which was without degrees, without 
passions, without contrasts of any sort, be terribly dull ? 
Admitting that it could exist, would not some souls still 
regret the poetry of the suffering and heroism involved 
in the struggle between the strong will and the obstacles 
it has set itself to overcome, without which there is no 
triumph? . . If, however, the fate of the old world 
should be to follow with docility in the twentieth century 
the impulse of the chariot of equality which Mr. Bellamy 
substitutes for the old coach, it only remains for 
us to thank God that we have been born at a 
time when the world, however sick it may be, leaves 
still a little room for each man’s individuality, and is 
something else besides a formidable industrial machine 
organized on the pattern of the German Army, with 
foremen in the place of generals.” 

Although this passage may be taken as representative 
of M. Bentzon’s private opinions, the review is not, on 
the whole, unsympathetic, and will certainly serve 
Mr. Bellamy’s purpose in causing his ideas to be discussed 
in a fresh circle. 


‘HOW TO GIVE CHILDREN HAPPY EVENINGS. 


Mrs. JEUNE, in the English Illustrated for November, 
describes the operations of the Children’s Happy Evening 
Association in London, where the Association has six 
centres at work, namely, in Marylebone, Clapton, South- 
wark, Chelsea, Lameth, and Shoreditch. 

The Association consists of a central committee, to 
which is affiliated loc.l committees for the districts in 
which the schools are situated where the evenings take 
place. The local committees are chosen from among 
the school managers and teachers and other ladies and 
gentlemen, who undertake to be personally responsible 
for the supervision of the children. 

There is no instruction ; the programme is devoted 
entirely to recreation, and the Chelsea Committee has 
proved that boys and girls amuse themselves best together. 
The evenings have been most successful in those schools 
which have a large central hall, for they have more space, 
and the class-rooms leading out of them afford a retreat 
to the children who like more sedate amusements than 
dancing, racing, and blind man’s buff, ete. 

Mrs. Jeune says :— 

There are many ways in which my readers can help the 
movement without any great effort on their part. In the 
first place, they can open such evenings in the schools near 
where they live; and they can, if they live in the country. 
carry out the same work there, for if country children have 
greater opportunities and facilities for recreation than the 
town children, they equally need the sympathy and hel) 
which comes from association with those happier and bet‘er 
off than themselves. Ten pounds a year will support a happy 
evening twice a month during the year. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL. 


Tus Quarterly Review gives us some account of the 
private journal of Sir Walter Scott, which is now about 
to be published for the first time. The Reviewer says :— 


Sir Walter was both in earnest and outspoken when writing 
his journal, and his frankness is one of its great charms. 

The great value of this journal is the vivid picture which 
it furnished of Sir Walter’s fight for independence. His 
determination was to shake off the burden of indebtedness, 
and to do sosingle-handed. ‘There is heroism in the struggle 
itself, as well as in the sentiments which prompted Sir 
Walter to make it. Had he consulted his own ease he might 
have made arrangements which would not have been dis- 
honourable, and which would have left him free to live com- 
fortably. He was great in his prosperity; but he was almost 
sublime in the dark days of adversity. Few among the sons 
of men had a nobier and finer spirit than Sir Walter Scott, 
and no man has ever lived whose life abounds in brighter 
illustrations of the virtues which ennoble humanity. 

No one can read the declarations in his journal without 
heightened admiration for Sir Walter as a strong, self-reliant, 
and upright man. What Maria Edgeworth wrote to Constable 
in 1823, after seeing Sir Walter in his grandeur at Abbotsford, 
is still more applicable to his self-portraiture in the Journal : 
“Many may be, and may seem great, while unknown, but few 
like him appear greater the more they are known.” 

In such noble words as the following he expressed his 
feelings, and his determination to wipe off his debts :— 


Whether it is in human possibility that I am clear of these 
obligations or not is very doubtful. But I would rather have 
it written on my monument that I died at the desk, than live 
under the recollection of having neglected it. 


The following passage from his journal, when after re- 
ceiving the news of his bankruptcy he says he fears he will 
never visit Abbotsford again, is very touching :— 


My dogs will wait for me in vain. It is foolish—but the 
thoughts of parting from these dumb creatures have moved 
me more than any of the painful reflections I have put down. 
Poor things, I must get them kind masters ; there may be yet 
those who, loving me, may love my dog because it has been 
mine. I must end this, or I shall lose the tone of mind with 
which men should meet distress. I find my dogs’ feet on 
my knees. J hear them whining and seeking me everywhere 
—this is nonsense, but it is what they would do could they 
know how things are. 


Few men were ever less conccited. When the second 
volume of the ‘Chronicles of the Canongate” did not 
please his publisher, Sir Walter wrote in his journal :— 


Reconsidered the probable downfall of my literary repu- 
tation. I am so constitutionally indifferent to the censure 
or praise of the world, that, never having abandoned myself 
to the feelings of self-conceit which my great success was 
calculated to inspire, I can look with the most unshaken 
firmness upon the event as far as my own feelings are con- 
cerned. If there be any great advantage in literary 
reputation, I have had it, and I certainly do not care for 
losing it. They cannot say but what I had the erown. 

The Quarterly Reviewer concludes as follows :— 

Sir Walter Scott resembles the best of those knights in 
the olden days of chivalry that excited his imagination and 
inspired his pen. Like them, he lived without fear and died 
without reproach, his honour being dearer to him than his 
life-blood. We realize this better after perusing the vivid and 
instructive pages of his journal. While reading it he seems 
to stand before us again as he was in the flesh, and we 
almost forget that his hallowed dust has long since mingled 
with that of his ancestors in Dryburgh Abbey. Although 
many of the details are melancholy, yet the interest of the 
whole is entrancing, and the journal is a most precious 
relic of Sir Walter Scott. 
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HOW I SHALL GET TO THE NORTH POLE. 
BY DR. NANSEN. 

In Longman’s Magazine for November, Dr. Nansen, who 
crossed Greenland, and whose book describing the exploit 
is one of the most notable publications of the year, tells 
us in Longman’'s how he proposes to get to the North Pole. 
He calculates that there is a constant current running 
across the polar region, somewhere between Franz 
Joseph’s Land and the Pole, from the Siberian Sea and 
the Behring Strait, and towards the sea between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland. 

The Polar Sea is unusually shallow, and as there isa 
broad polar current streaming southwards with a depth 
of from 2,000 to 2,500 fathoms, between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland from the unknown polar regions, this south- 
ward current must affect the whole polar basin as a huge 
pump sucking the water from the Arctic Sea and the 
Behring Strait. Dr. Nansen’s idea is to allow himself to be 
sucked along by this current to his destination. He says:— 

My plan, then, is briefly this: I shall build a wooden ship 
as small and as strong as possible ; it shall be just big enough 
to carry coal and provisions for twelve men for five years; a 
vessel of about 170-200 tons will probably suffice. It shali 
have an engine strong enough to give a speed of six knots, 
and beside it shall have full rig for sailing. 

Her sides must not be perpendicular, but must slope from 
the bulwarks to the keel, so that the floes shall get no hold 
of her when they are pressed together, but will glide down- 
wards along her sides and thus tend to lift her out of the 
water. 

It is my intention in the summer of 1892 to go through 
Behring Strait and along the north Siberian coast towards the 
New Siberian Islands. From the experience of American 
whalers it appears generally possible to pass Behring Strait in 
June. 

When we have arrived at the New Siberian Islands we shall 
have to wait for the right moment when we can reach the 
farthest point north in open water. I think this will pro- 
bably be in August or the beginning of September. To be 
able to get a better view over the surroundings, and to 
examine in what direction there is open water, &c., I think 
of using a captive balloon from the ship. 

At the most favourable moment we must push northwards 
along the coasts of the islands as far as we can, and in this 
way I hope to reach at all events the Bennett Island, from 
which the members of the Jeanette expedition went south- 
wards in their boats. When we can get no further we shall 
have nothing left but to run into the ice at the most favour- 
able spot. We shall then be in the current which the Jeanette 
struck, and like her shall be carried north. The ice will, per- 
haps, soon begin to press, but it will only lift our strong ship, 
and this will give us good quarters on the ice. Probably we 
shall in this way be carried across the Pole, or very near it, 
and into the sea between Spitzbergen and Greenland. If it 
is summer when we arrive there, we may be able to get frec 

’ into open water near latitute 80 deg. N. ; but if itis winter we 
shall perhaps drift southwards along the east coast of Green- 
land, and then come out somewhere the following summer. 

If the ship, in spite of all precautions, should be crushed 
in the ice, the expedition will still have another resource. 
The current will still bear us homeward across the polar 
region towards Spitzbergen or Greenland, and the only 
alteration in our fate will be that we shall have to live on 
an ice-floe instead of in our cabins on board ship. For this 
purpose we shall take good and warm tents, made of a double 
layer of canvas, or a similar stuff, and well filled with rein- 
deer hair in between. Such tents would be very warm, and 
at the same time very light. For success in such a voyage 
across the Pole two things only are necessary, viz., good 
clothes and plenty of food, and these can without much 
difficulty be procured. When we emerge into open water om 
this side ot the Poe, either near Spitzbergen or near Green- 
land, there wil: not be much difficulty in returning home in 
our open boats. 
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THOSE AMERICAN GIRLS. 
A TRIBUTE BY MADAME ADAM. 


Waen a French l..dy determines to flatter she easily 
outstrips all competitors, but in the article on “‘ Those 
American Girls in Europe,” which Madame Adam has 
contributed to the North American Review for October, 
the editress of the Novivelle Revie somewhat overdoes her 
part and raises in the minds of her victims the suspicion 
that she is really poking fun at them in a particularly 
cruel fashion. The whole of her articie is a brilliant 
panegyric upon the young American girl, couched in 
terms which would be a trifle extravagant if applied to 
the angels of heaven. Madame Adam says :— 


In the midst of the austere struggles for life, a luminous 
and smiling figure detaches itself. She is beautiful with 
perfect beauty, or endowed with a triumphal grace. It 
seems that all this rude civilization becomes gentle for her 
alone. The young girl is the aristocracy, the luxury, the art, 
the crown of American society, as the Epicurean was of 
ancient society. She alone enjoys and profits by her leisure. 
You know the conservatories of orchids—that flower of richness 
among all flowers? It needs more heat and light than any 
other. It is a curious flower which blooms in a way that 
surprises you incessantly. Beautiful, dazzling, it first charms 

ou by its strangeness, and then intoxicates you with its 

subtle perfume. It lives on air and needs none of the 
material conditions of existence for other plants: it often 
comes from a gnarled stem which seems to defy beauty ; -yet 
from this stem it blossoms frequently with singular, but 
always incomparable, attractiveness. The young American 
girl is the orchid among all feminine flowers. 


The poor unfortunate English girls have boyish ways, 
their lack of elegance and their manner of walking have 
prejudiced them in the eyes of their French sisters. 


They were laughed at, and no one thought of copying 
them. But with the American it was another thing; she is 
enviable and too often irresistible; she must therefore be 
imitated from afar in all that is seductive—her sincerity, her 
spontaneousness, her life —while the delicate charm of French 
education is retained. The great charm of the American 
girl in Europe is that she combines at once the purity of the 
young girl and the coquetry of the young married woman. 
Thus in the old world she is certain of attracting all the 
young men who have abused life, who are a little dlasé, and 
who, to be captivated, have need of what they call du 
montant. 

After a brilliant description of the American girl in the 
drawing-room, Madame Adam says :— 

Once married, she immediately lays aside her eccentri- 
cities. There are no young American married women—that 
is to say, nothing in the manner of an American who has 
become Madame distinguishes her from another Madame. 
The young French girl finds liberty in marriage; the young 
American girl ioses it. 

She loses it, but in return she receives an influence in 
the family which is very much better than the position of 
her sister in America. 


The husband in America would seek her advice for 
nothing. She might be a favoured companion in conjugal 
life ; she weuld not be, as in France, the wife, the friend who 
shares all the projects of the husband, is associated in all 
his acts, and makes of conjugal life the noble life in 
common. 

And her children—how they are much more her own ; how 
she rules their education ; how much longer they belong to 
her! It is when married, in France, that she is best assimi- 
iated to her surroundings, and it is then that with us she is 
most happy. However, Franco-American marriages are rare, 
because the French families are uneasy and afraid of them. 
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In England the young American girls come in much larger 
numbers, not because they are drawn thither by any affinity 
of race, for there is often iess analogy of character between 
two sisters than between two strangers, but because English 
girls have more liberty than French; a first resistance is 
already overcome; the marriageable men do not perform 
such an eccentric act in introducing into their families as a 
fiancée a young miss accustomed to independence. There- 
fore the American girl married in England remains more 
American than in France. She has to make no efforts to lead. 


This is Madame Adam’s conclusion :— 


“ Money in the old world has a value different from that in 
the new,” said a young American girl to me. “ With us it 
rolls without amassing pleasure, without deriving any benefit 
from the past. In Europe it can make a great lady in a day; 
it is exchanged for real, durable, and renewed satisfactions. 
In America it serves only for a profitless struggle for luxury, 
spread before the eyes of people who disperse, with whom 
we do not spend our life, who are dropped by the wayside, 
who do not even turn to speak a word of thanks, and who 
rarely remember.” 


I have spoken only of the young American girls who come 
to Europe to try and settle there ; but how many have I seen 
of those fair neighbours who come to suck certain flowers of 
our civilization, to make from them American honey! These 
become every year more artistic, more learned, more enlight- 
ene; they soar always higher in their flight; the horizon 
expands before them ; and they prepare for the new world a 
pleiad of superior women. 


HOW TO REFORM THE SCOTTISH POOR LAW. 


Accorpine to the Scottish Review the Scottish Poor 
Law stands badly in need of reform, and the reviewer has 
made up his mind without any hesitation as to what 
ought to be done to reform it. The Parochial Boards, as 
at present constituted, are an anachronism and a nuisance. 
He says :— 

There would be no opposition, either in Parliament or in the 
country, to a total change in the manner of constituting 
Parochial Boards. Town Councils and Kirk Sessions would 
yield their privilege to nominate members without a murmur. 


Then, again, he would abolish the Law of Settlement, 
which those who undertake the practical working of 
the Poor Law know has been, and is every day in- 
creasingly becoming, one of the most outrageous and un- 
necessary obstructions which ever kept the spirit of an 
Act of Parliament from having full play. 

He would have a National Poor Rate, and place the 
present narrow system of Poor Law administration on a 
wider footing :— 

Under the name of Local Government we have now a 
representative Council in each county, and it is matter for 
reproach that the work as yet relegated to it scarcely 
justifies its existence. Why not remedy this in some 
measure by giving it the supervision of Poor Law adminis- 
tration? The appointments which the Parochial Board has at 
precent in its hands are, Inspector of Poor, Collector of Poor 
Rates, and in non-Burghal parishes Registrar of Birtuas, 
Deaths, and Marriages. The County Council could divide 
the County into districts, placing an experienced person in 
each, who would hold these triple offices and who could be 
aided by a local committee elected by the ratepayers. The 
County Council could also taxe over the management of 
Poorhouses and Parochial Asylems. In rural districts the 
Poorhouse might thus be made more of a test than it is at 
present. 

As he thinks that the treatmen: of the paupers might 
be humanized by the saving thus effected, it is to be 


hoped the experiment may be tried. 
Cc 
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PERE DIDON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 

TueE most interesting article of the month in the French 
magazines is perhaps the introduction given by Pere 
Didon in the Revue des Deux Mondes of October Ist, to 
his *‘ Life of Christ.” Something of Pere Didon’s career 
is already known, even to the English public. About 
twelve years ago his fame as a preacher was at its height, 
and night after night the Madeleine was thronged with 
congregations, drawn from the most intelligent circles of 
Parisian society. It was a source of special joy in the 
families of the faithful, that not only women, but men 
were eager to stand under his pulpit, and wives who for 
years had accepted the necessity of practising their 
devotions in solitude found their husbands always ready 
to accompany them to Pére Didon’s sermons. But the 
moderation which was willing to meet the cultivated 
thought of Paris was not altogether acceptable to eccle- 
siastical authority. The young preacher’s brilliant 
career was cut short by an order to withdraw to solitude 
and meditation in a monastery in the Island of Corsica. 
To this two years of retirement there the religious public 
owes the conception of the book which has now been 
laid before it. Pere Didon thus explains the thought 
and hope with which it has been written: ‘‘ A profound 
conviction has sustained me ; Christ living, acting through 
His spirit in the church is the salvation of humanity and 
modern populations. . . . Modern civilization with its 
ardent aspirations towards justice, towards the enfran- 
chisement and well-being of the lowly, towards charity 
and peace, was born of Jesus.: If He gave it its 
life who but He can keep it, who but He can tame 
the selfishness, control the violence, master the wild 
passions which devour us? He accomplishes these 
marvels in the privacy of the conscience. If He will, 
we may accomplish them in the nation. . . . 
I know that between this Christ of faith and the culti- 
vated minds of the day misunderstandings have been 
multiplied. This work will perhaps dissipate a few of 
them. Written in solitude and silence, far from all 
which divides men, the fruit of long and persevering 
labour, I might almost say of my whole life, it is nota 
work of stirring polemics ; it is a work of quict history, a 
work of faith. It seemed to me as I wrote the Jife of the 
Master that His beauty, His sweetness, His holiness, His 
charity, His divinity, radiating through His words, His 
acts, His sorrows, would defend Him better than our 
feeble argument and our vain anger. I hoped that 
something from Him—a breath from His soul and His 
mind—might pass into these pages. I wished to communi- 
cate to all what He has given to me. It is toward Christ, 
as the Church keeps Him that I would draw the eyes of 
this generation. They say that the generation is sick : 
He will cure it ; old and disenchanted. He will give it 
back its youth and its great dreams; for His disciple 
remains the man of eternal hope. They accuse the ‘age 
of being positive, of believing only in the palpable and 
the visible, in the useful and the delectable; He will 
teach it to believe in the invisible, to appreciate the 
immaterial, to understand that the man who is most 
useful to himself and to others, to the country and to 
humanity, is he who knows how to count himself as 
nothing, and that of all joys none has a savour equal 
to self sacrifice... . In any case, the world remains 
a prey to sorrow, pain, and anguish. Those who vaunt 
the joy of living know well that the joy is terribly 
mixed, and that death is only the more cruel when it 
crushes happy life. Christ alone can teach the joy of 
suffering, because He alone sheds on the soul a divine life, 
which no grief destroys, which trial strengthens, and 
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which disdains death because it permits us to look it in 
the face full of hope.” 

That the least orthodox are likely to feel themselves 
carried away by Pére Didon’s vivid presentment of the 
personality of Christ was exemplified by the column of 
sympathetic summary telegraphed, presumably by M. 
Blowitz, to the Times on the appearance of the book. 

The secret of the holiness, the beauty, the simplicity, 
the immortal virtue of the Gospels is contained, 
according to Pere Didon, in this: that they express 
nothing of the writers and everything of Christ. ‘It 
is not the soul, the mind, the genius of the writers, 
which have passed into them—it is the soul, the genius, 
the mind of their hero.” With these models before him, 
Pere Didon has endeavoured, in his own degree, to do 
the same. It is not to his opinion upon the subject, it is 
to the subject itself, that he desires to draw all eyes. 
He has given years of study and meditation, years of 
travel in Palestine, all the technical knowledge of the 
scholar, all the experience of a man of the world, all the 
faith of a disciple, and with it all his aim has been 
nothing less than to reconstitute for the present genera- 
tion the Christ of the Gospels. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FLORENCE. 


BY ‘ OUIDA.” 


In the National Review. Ouida lifts up her voice against 
what she calls “the obliteration of Flurence.” She 
declares that the passer-by in any of the cities of Italy 
beholds “a ruin which has not the excuse of war, nor yet 
the plea of necessity, but is wrought by the devil of 
cupidity, who uses for his tool the Caliban of ignoraiice,” 
and then sie proceeds to denounce the municipal 
authorities of Florence in as vigorous language as_ she 
knows how :— 

The municipality has deliberately chosen to make her 
descend into a third-rate city, and has done all which 
ignorance and imbecility combined could compass to dese- 
crate her historic glory and banish her modern elegance and 
ease. 

Every road for many miles is choked up with the lumber- 
ing dirty trains of steam tramways, or the posts and wires of 
electric ones; even the glorious avenue of the Poggio 
Imperiale, once a dusky, cypress- shaded, nightingale - 
haunted dream of beauty, has been invaded by a filthy steam- 
tram which goes up and down it, dragging its stinking and 
smoking length over the once noble drive known as the Colli, 
and under the shadow of the bell-tower of 8. Miniato. 

She declares that— 

One of the most enchanting and richly-endowed cities of: 
the past, such as is Florence, is obliterated wilfully, wantonly, 
bit by bit, in senseless and brutal waste, merely that this 
intriguer or the other may make a fortune, a speculation, 
ora name. The loss to the present is irreparable, and 
to the future immeasurable. Italian cities are sacrificed 
to a few men, who make a career of municipal des- 
potism and mutilation. They know nothing of Art, and 
care nothing forit. They do not see their own absurdity ; they 
have not wit enough to be conscious of it. They pompously 
adore their own stove-pipe, their own checked trousers, their 
own melon-hats, their own halfpenny newspaper, their own 
arsenic’d wall-hanging, and seriously deem all these hideous 
articles of more value than Taddeo’s bridge, than Sansovino's 
shrine, than the Barbadori tower, than the Gardens of 
Farnesina. They are incapable of decent creation. They are 
only capable of destruction. They are envious of the glorious 
past which lies like the glow of the sunset behind them. 
They hide their faces in their pot hats, which cost five francs 
each, and vow that the petroleum flame of their twopenny 
tin lamps is lovelier and worthier that the dawn which rose 
with Perugino, or the noon which smiled with Raffaelle. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


Masor-Gen. STRANGE, in the United Service Magazine 
for November, declares that of all the disunited states of 
Greater Britain, Australasia appears to be the most dis- 
united. Major-General Strange has travelled extensively 
in Australasia, and has listened to debates in every 
legislature in the colonies and has spoken in New Zealand 
on the question of Imperial Federation. He thinks that 
the chief cause of the reaction against Imperia! Federation 
in Australia is, first, the abandonment of Northern New 
Guinea to the Germans, and secon@ly, the dispatch of French 
Residents to New Caledonia. The only remedy against the 
occurrence of such difficulties would be the insistance 
by the colonies of a voice in the foreign policy of the 
empire. If Australia were to cut the painter, her pre- 
sent population would be the richest and most defence- 
less people in the world, having no army, navy, arsenals, 
or ammunition sufficient for a week’s fighting. Germany, 
he thinks, will inevitably annex Holland, and from Java 
and New Guinea would be strongly tempted to advance 
upon unprotected Australia. The new generation is much 
less patriotic, and the only chance of uniting the empire 
is while the old colonists still live :—- 

History is not one of the subjects taught in the States 
School of Victoria, and but little of it in the other colonies. 
When speaking on this subject to a wealthy and cultivated 
Australian, a graduate at Oxford, I was told, “They did not 
desir e their young people to waste time over the histories of 
played-out old peoples, but to make history for themselves.” 
{ got no clear answer to my query, “ What sort of history do 
you suppose will be made by a people who are not only 
ignorant of the history of the great race from which they 
sprang, but of all other races?” 

I ask the reader to picture to himself the mind of a 
young person, almost devoid of historic knowledge, living in 
a far-off colony, where nature assumes a somewhat 
monotonous aspect, where there are no historic associations. 
As our appreciation of general literature is mainly due to 
such historic knowledge, is it surprising that the young 
Australian of both sexes, though musical, is not-an imagina- 
tive or reading person? Upon these practical but unimagina- 
tive people depend the future relations of their country to 
ours. ‘The old colonist is passing away, and is succeeded by 
his sons, who talk as if they, and not their fathers, had built 
up the marvellous growth of the Antipodes. 

Major Clarke, writing on the “Navy and the 
Colonies,” replies to Dr. Bakewell’s plea for independent 
Australia by setting forth the advantages which the 
Australian colonies reap from remaining part of the 
Empire. He summarizes them as follows :— 

1. Their commerce, which is their very life, will receive 
the protection of the greatest naval Power of the world. 

2. The necessary standard of the local defences of tieir 
ports is reduced toa minimum. ‘They require to be able to 
resist a cruiser raid, and no more; singe no hostile fleet can 
reach them in force, except on condition of defeating and 
destroying strong British squadrons. 

3. Military establishments, calculated to resist an expedi- 
tionary force, need not be maintained. 

4. Rumours of French or German aggression in the Pacific 
need not involve them in increased military expenditure, and 
the waste which all scare-measures invariably entail. 

5. Difficulties with China imply work for the Forcign 
Office at home, and nothing more. 

6. The Cape, the first halting-place of their main war 
trade route, is part of ‘themselves. 

7. Protected coaling-stations capable of sheltering their 
trade stand ready all over the world, without entailing the 
smallest burden on their finances. 

8. At the worst, war insurance rates will only be those 
which the mother country might have to pay, and would 
diminish as soon as the naval might of the Empire had 


gained time for full development. What would be the 
insurance rates demanded of a South American Republic at 
war with a great naval Power? 

Bishop Barry, in the Nineteenth Century, in reply to 
Dr. Bakewell, writing on the loyalty of the Colonists, 
takes exception to the ,term ‘‘ Imperial federation,” 
believing, as he does, that the alternatives are ‘‘ empire” 
or ‘‘ federation.” But, says the Bishop :— 

Under whatever title, I hold it absolutely necessary 
that some true federation between the mother country and 
her free colonies should be realised, so that all shall have 
some share in determining the national policy, which in its 
results must affect all. As colonies grow—as the proportién 
of the inhabitants of the “Greater Britain” outside the old 
country increases, as it will certainly do—the only. possible 
alternatives of federation or separation, of closer unity. or 
fatal disintegration, will be more and more plainly forced 
upon us. Between them, if we have the choice, who would 
hesitate at any time. ‘ 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


“ALL MOONSHINE!” 


Ix a powerful article in the Messenger of Europe for 
October, on the political relations between France 
and Russia, in which he deprecates the attempts of 
certain journalistic diplomatists to bring about a 
defensive alliance between the two countries, M. Arsenieff 
analyzes with scathing sarcasm the | newly-conceived 
affection of the French people for the Russian nation. 
“Our short-sighted patriots,’ this writer remarks, “are 
tickled by the cheap flattery lavished upon us Russians 
by the chief organs of the French press, and they 
are so charmed thereby that they have no eyes ‘left 
for the contemptuous negligence and egoism that lies 
hidden under these stereotyped eulogies of everything 
Russian, which are part payment in advance for Russian 
help in a future war, to be levied with the object of restor- 
ing the prestige and power of France. Madame Adam, in 
the Nouvelle Kerue, is indefatigable in the work of printing 
panegyrics of the Russian people. Butcan anyone attach 
serious importance to these ecstasies, which frequently dis~ 
close a grotesqud¢ ignorance of Russia, and the sole motive 
of which is the prospective shedding of Russian blood in 
order to wrest Alsace and Lorraine from the Germans? 
Thus, Madame Adam conjures up before the minds of her 
readers a touching scene, in which Russian peasants _ will 
spend their long winter evenings in discussing the details 
of the Emperor William’s recent visit to Russia! . . . ‘Itis 
perfectly evident to everyone acquainted with the elements. 
of the question, that the preponderance of Russia among 
European nations is, and will be, an anchor of salvation 
for France only until such time as she has solved the 
Alsace and Lorraine problem to her satisfaction. But, this 
longed-for result once attained, Frenchmen will forget 
their Russian sympathies as readily and as gaily as they 
have forgotten their former sympathy for the Poles... The 
traditional and deep-rooted view which prevails in France, 
that Russia is a nation of barbarians, is, for the moment; 
skilfully hidden out of sight, or dissolved in cloudy 
phraseology ; but it will manifest itself again with its 
old distinctness the moment France has satisfactorily 
settled her scores with Germany.” The writer then goes 
on to say that Colonel Stoffel’s idea of the necessity of 
raising a barrier to the aggressive march of Russia, by 
means of a European coalition, was repudiated by French 
patriots, not by reason of its intrinsic character, but. 
simply because they considered it inopportune, and a 

vant of tact on the part of Stoffel. “‘ Stoffel’s idea tallies 
admirably with the prevailing views and _ historical tradi- 
tions of Frenchmen.” 
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HOW “RESIST NOT EVIL” WOULD WORK. 


COUNT TOLSTO!’S LATEST STORY. 


Mr. Wittram Hernemann has sent mean advanced copy 
of Count Tolstoi’s latest story, ‘‘ Work while ye have 
the Light,” the first instalment of which appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review 1s t month. In this littie work the 
moralist and preacher submerge the novelist. The 
framework of the story is of the slightest, serving as 
little more than a very slender thread upon which to 
hang various dissertaticn: as to the advantages and dis- 
advantages of reconstituting Society upon an extreme 
Quaker basis. I gave last month extracts from the 
article in the Fortnightly, which expressed Count 
Tolstoi’s ideas on the subject of Christian marriage. 
The remainder of the book deals very little with that 
subject, and is chiefly confined to an attempt to 
demonstrate the possibility of human society existing 
without law, without force, and without punish- 
ment. This is, of course, the society for which Count 
Tolstoi yearns, having as its corner-stone the precept, 
“Resist not Evil.” It must be admitted that Count 
Tolstoi allows the opponent of his doctrine, whom he 
persgnifies in the shape of a shrewd physician, consider- 
able freedom in stating the difficulties which attend such 
a literal interpretation of the Gospel precept. In 
replying to a vigorous denunciation of an unbeliever who 
repeated to Count Tolstoi the usual argument against 
extreme Quakerism, which in effect amounts to a 
declaration that life is only possible to those who practise 
non-resistance to evil, because they live, as it were, 
under the protection of others who have no such 
scruples, he says :—- : 

WE NEED NONF OF YOUR LEGIONS. 

You are in error when you say that we enjoy without 
recognising the protection you afford us. We have no need 
of Roman legions, because we attach no importance what- 
ever to those things which require to be protected by violence. 
Our happiness is centred in that which needs no defence, 
and which no man can take away from us. If material 
objects which you regard as personal property pass through 
our hands, it should be borne in mind thaf we do not look 
upon them or treat them as our own: we hand them over 
to those for whose support they are necessary. For 
the same reason we have nothing to fear from an 
invasion of barbarians. If they wanted to deprive us of the 
products of our labour, we should yieldthem up at once; if they 
insisted on our working for them, this also we should do with 
joy; and not only would the barbarians have no cause to kill us, 
but it would be detrimental to what they consider their own 
interests to do so. They would soon get to understand us, 
woulckeven grow to love us, and we should have less to suffer 
from them than we now have to endure from the en- 
lightened people in whose midst we live and by whom we 
are persecuted. And what grounds have you for supposing 
that these workmen, who are so lavish of their strength and 
energy now, when it is a question of executing orders which 
they frequently do not even understand, will give up every 
kind cf exertion the moment it is made possible for them te 
undertake intelligible and moderate work, the results of which 
will benelit themselves and those whom they love and pity? 

THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 

Count Tolstoi gives the following explanation as to his 
views of the authority of Christ :— 

You are again mistaken, as are all those who imagine that 
while professing the teachings which we do, we believe in 
them only because the Man in whom we trust commanded us 
todo so. On the contrary, all those who with their whole 
suul seck for kvowledge of the truth, for communion with 
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the Father, atl who yearn for true happiness, involuntarily, 
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and without conscions effort, find themselves travelling along 
the same roa@ that Christ traversed, and, instinctively taking 
their stand behind Him, are soon aware that He is leading 
the way. All who love God will converge towards, and 
finally meet, on this road—yourself among the number. He 
is the Son of God, the mediator between God and man; it is 
not that we have been told this by some one and therefore 
blindly believe it, but we hold it to be true because all those 
who seek God find His Son before them, and only through 
the Son do they understand, see, and know God. 

Later on, towards the close of the book, he sets forth at 
length his doctrine that what he calls the Pagan weapons 
of vengeance, punishment and violence are sbsurdly 
inefficacious. Crime can only be extirpated by the un- 
hesitating adoption of the literal meaning of the order, 
** Resist not Evil.” 

EOW TO EXTIRPATE CRIME. 

We take away all motive for crime, for robbery and mur- 
der, solely by refusing to take for ourselves more than what 
is strictly indispensable for the suprort of life, and by giving 
up to others all our free labour; thus it is that we never 
tempt others by the sight of accumulated wealth, for we 
rarely possess more than is absclutely necessary for our day’s 
support. Hence, if aman who is driven to despair by the 
pains of hunger, and is ready to commit a crime in order to 
procure a crust of bread, comes to us, he will find what he 
is in search of, without having recourse to crime or violence, 
inasmuch as we live for the purpose of sharing our last 
morsel of food, our last shred of clothes, with those 
who are suffering from hunger and cold. And the result is 
that one class of criminals avoid us altogether, while the 
others come over to us, find salvation, abandon their criminal 
life, and little by little become useful workers, toiling like 
the others for the common good of all mankind. 

Criminal acts of savage violence are never prevented by laws. 
The individual about to commit them is in a state of animal 
irresponsibility—perfect freedom from all moral restraints ; 
and thus blinded and swayed by his passion, he is utterly 
incapable of gauging the effects or weighing the results of 
his actions. An obstacle only serves to fan the flame of his 
passion. aws, therefore, are perfectly useless as instru- 
ments for suppressing such crimes. Our method of meeting 
them is efficacious. We believe that man will never attain 
the satisfaction and the aim of life by ministering to his 
passions, or anywhere except within himself, in his own soul. 

TOLSTOT AND THE NIHILISTS. 

Lastly, Count Tolstoi deals with the question of the 
relationship of Christians to the Nihilist assassins, with 
whom he contends, with great force, it is useless to deal 
by means of coercion :— 

Most of these men, if sincere, are ready to lay down all 
they have and are for the attainment of their end, and they 
quail before no dangers or difficulties. On the contrary, 
dangers infuse new life and spirit into them, their sufferings 
raise them to the dignity of martyrs, earn for them the 
sympathy of most men, and stimulate many others to go 
and do likewise. ‘This is confirmed by the history of any, 
of every, people. 

We Christians believe that the evil will not cease entirely 
until all men get to understand the gravity of che 
misfortunes it causes tc themselves and te others. We also 
know that a brotherhood cannot be founded antil every one 
of us is himself a brother; that a brotherhood cannot be 
organised without brethren. Therefore we Christians, 
although we clearly perceive the error of such conspirators, 
cannot but appreciate their sincerity and self-denial, and 
we draw near them and meet them nthe ccmmon ground 
of the positive good which it must be admitted they possess. 

In us they recognise not foes, but people quite as sincere 
and as eagerly bent on doing good as they are themselves, 
and many of them come over to us. And those con- 
spirators who in this belief join our body are always found 
among the most active and vigorous members. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Is very much on the nail indeed. The articles deal with 
the most pressing questions of the day. 
WHAT SHALL BE DONE FOR IRISH DISTRESS ? 


Mr. Michael Davitt has the first place with his paper 
on ‘*Remedies for Irish Distress.” Broadly speaking, 
Mr. Davitt advocates migration as opposed to emigration : 
the training of the people along the west coast in ap- 
proved methods of agriculture ; the construction of rail- 
ways in order tc provide work for the sufferers from the 
potato blight. Work, instead of charity; migration, 
instead of emigration ; and improved agricultural educa- 
tion—these are the proposals of Michael Davitt :— 

As to the probable extent of this destitution, my own 
opinion is that it will not be nearly as acute or as widespread 
as was the distress of ’78 and ’80. The calamity of those 
years was occasioned, as much, if not more, by debilitated 
seed as by a wet summer. 


DR. PETERS ON MR. STANLEY. 


Dr. Peters has a short paper entitled ‘‘Stanley and 
Emin Pasha,” in which he publishes what was told him 
for publication by Emin himself. Emin’s story, in brief, 
is that when Stanley first met him, he was in such a 
ruined condition that he would never have been able to 
return if Emin had not helped him. When he came 
back the second time, he toid Emin first that he had 
orders from the Khedive to evacuate the whole country. 
After several days Stanley startled Emin by producing a 
second proposal :— 

In the name of the King of the Belgians, Stanley requested 
Emin not to obey the Khedive’s orders, not to evacuate 
Equatoria, but to hoist there the flag of the Congo Free 
State. If he would do so, the king would make him his 
Governor-General for that district, and would grant him one 
thousand pounds per month for the expenses of the adminis- 
tration of the district. 


Several days later, Stanley brought out a third plan, 
which Emin describes as follows :— 

In the name of the British East African Company he pro- 
posed to Emin to go round the Victoria Nyanza to its north- 
east corner, to Kavirondo. There Emin was to be established 
on an island, and left to fortify his position. Stanley would 
then hurry to the coast, and go to Mombasa to raise ammu- 
nition and troops for Emin. ‘The British East African Com- 
pany was to take the whole army of Emin into its service, 
every man with the rank and pay he possessed while under 
Egyptian rule. Emin Pasha was to be Governor under the 
Company of all lands on the Upper Nile. As for his salary, 
that was to be settled by him with the Company. Stanley 
brought forward a contract with that Company, stamped and 
sealed in London, and only needing Emin’s signature to make 
it perfect. Finally £3,000 was agreed upon as the salary. 

The troops which Stanley was to bring back from 
Mombasa were to restore the Christians to Uganda under 
the leadership of Emin, fight Unyoro, and then reoccupy 
Emin’s old province: all this to be achieved in the name of 
the British East African Company. Stanley, after having 
brought up these auxiliary troops for Emin, was then to 
withdraw and go off to England. 

Emin accepted this last proposal. but, when Stanley 
reached the south end of Victoria Nyawza,:he declared 
himself — 
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Unable to do so without an express order of the Queen of 
England. Emin understood then that he had been taken 
out of his own country under pretences or promises not to 
be realised afterwards. He had lost what he possessed, 
and now was forced, against his inclination, to accompany 
Stanley to the coast. 


MRS. BOOTH. 


Mrs. Josephine Butler writes a characteristie paper 
upon the Mother of the Salvation Army, of whom she 
says “she ..s a stern critic and a hearty hater.” Mrs. 
Butler insists upon the necessity of a mighty working of 
a holy anger :— 

It seems to me that this holy indignation wrought in this 
woman with a power second only to that of the mighty love 
of God and of men’s souls which possessed her. : 

As a speaker, Mrs. Butler says :— 

Her chief force in speaking lay far more in her exceptional 
reasoning faculty and the fervour of her loving soul. Even 
those who disagreed with what she said could not but be 
compelled to acknowledge her power over the mind and con- 
science of her hearers. I happened to meet Mr. Froude 
shortly after he had attended some of her lectures bearing on 
social and national subjects ; he spoke .f having been greatly 
struck by herstrength of judgment, her penetration, her shrewd 
common sense, and the absolute truth and honesty of her 
character, as well as her intellectual acuteness. 


Mis. Butler says, speaking of Mrs. Booth’s last illness, 
that— 

Sometimes this stern and happy mother-preacher would 
remind other parents that it was probably their own faulteif 
they did not yet see the full fruition of their heart's desire in 
those they sought to save. Very often, no doubt, these 
reminders were needed ; sometimes the rebuke was just; but 
at other times it was not so. Shall I be considered critical 
in saying that I have missed somewhat, in the Consecration 
meetings of the Salvation Army, the teaching which the 
unrequited labourer needs? That dear friend whe has gone 
before may have learned of God, and imparted to others, 
deeper things from that cross or which she hung so long, thar 
any which we have yet received. 

EXPERIMENTS IN COLONIZING. 

Mr. Arnold White writes a very interesting paper de- 
scribing the results of experiments in founding and cor- 
trolli: ~ Lady Ossington’s Colonies in South Africa. ke 
explains with methodical precision the causes of the 
failure of the Wolseley Settlement, and explains the con- 
ditions on which alone he hoped for success in the 
Tennyson Settlement :— 

Woman's work in the world becomes more interesting and 
more important as years roll on. It was by a very noble 
woman that the scheme I have described was created and 
maintained. ‘To another brave and devoted woman—Mrs. 
Harry Gordon Turner—who, as Sister Enid, bore the brunt of 
the struggle in the dark days of the Tennyson Settlement, 
may be attributed such success as has been attained. 


MR. LECKY AS BALAAM. 


Mr. Justin McCarthy notices Mr. Lecky’s last volume, 
and claims the historian as a Balaam who has blessed 
where he was expected to curse. The 7th and 8th 
volumes of his history must be a decided disappointment 
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to his allies and admirers in the Unionist policy. On 
the three great issues raised between the Unionists and 
the Home Rulers concerning the history of the 18th 
century, Mr. Lecky has given judgment on the Home 
Rule side. Mr. McCarthy declares that the Home 
tulers of to-day are really carrying out the advice which 
Mr. Lecky gave them in 1871. 

{t might almost seem as if Mr. Lecky had said to Irish 
Nationalism of that day: * Here is your duty—go and doit ” 
—and Irish Nationalism went and did accordingly. We have 
acted on Mr. Lecky’s advice. What has he to say tous now? 
I sincerely hope that he may live for at least twenty years 
more, and then write about the Irish Natioral movement of 
the last ten years. His pen would do it justice, and com- 
mend it fairly and rightfully to history. 

ILLUSION IN RELIGION. 

Dr. Abbot’s paper, which attracted so much con- 
troversy last month, is published in full in the Coutem- 
porary. The following passage gives the gist of his 
contention :— 

Whatever religious or other influence can draw men 
together in unselfish love is, as it were, God in action, and 
necessarily divine; and if we prefer the religion of Christ to 
all other religions, it ought to be because we feel that, in 
spite of what we may deem its corruptions, it has done most 
in the past, and is likely todo most in the future, to build 
humanity up into a harmonious unity. If any form of 
Christianity fails to do this for us, that is a sign that we do 
not find in it the pure religion of Christ, but that it is 
obscured or distorted by illusions; and the failure should 
stimulate us, not to reject the truth, but to reject the illu- 
sions which prevent the truth from doing its work. Through 
illusions we are to rise to the truth. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. William O’Connor Marion vehemently condemns 
the Land Purchase Bill. He says :— 

The Bill, I am convinced, is thoroughly bad; this “ message 
of peace” to Ireland will bring no peace; it will produce in 
the long run confusion and discord ; it will injure the relations 
between England and Ireland ; it will shake the Union to its 
very centre. 

SIR THOMAS FARRER AND MR. GOSCHEN’S FINANCE. 

Sir Thomas Farrer concludes his second paper on Mr. 
Goschen’s Finance :—- 

We have scen that with Mr. Goschen’s settlement of the 
Local Loans question there is every reason to be satisfied. 
As regards other and more important matters, the case is 
very different. It has been shown that in 1870 Mr. Goschen 
proved that the case of local taxation which most required 
relief was the case of the rate-paying occupier in urban dis- 
tricts, especially in London; and that he proposed to grant this 
relief, not by doles from the imperial Exchequer, but partly 
by handing over the House Duty to local authorities, and 
partly by shifting a portion of the burden from occupier to 
owner. It has also been shown that in the Government 
measures of the last four years these principles have been en- 
tirely abandoned; that the ratepayers who have been most 
favoured have been the rural rather than the urban rate- 
payers ; that the pernicious system of doles from the imperial 
Exchequer has been extended and intensified; that the 
national finances have been endangerea anc embarrassed ; 
that local independence has been weakened rather than 
strengthened; and that the distributicn of the imperia! doles 
has been unfair and unsatisfactory, especially to the metro- 
polis. 

There is to be a third, dealing with the death duties. 
Mr. Sartrick Baker writes on ‘‘The Crisis in the Stock 
Exchange,” a paper which is chiefly explanatory of the 
dangerous sub-acute crises through which the City has 
been vassing, and of which, he thinks, it seems likely that 
we are now seeing the worst. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


I Give elsewhere, at some length, the conclusion of 

Count Tolstoi’s.tale of ‘‘ The Early Christians.” 
PROTEST AGAINST THE LAND PURCHASE BILL. 

Mr. Frederick Greenwood has the first place in this 
Review with a very powerful argument against the Land 
Purchase Bill. He sets forth with lucidity and energy 
the arguments against eliminating the landlord, ruining 
ihe English garrison, and employing the Imperial credit 
in order to enable Irish tenant-farmers to compete at 
advantage with their English rivals. He makes one last 
despairing appeal to Conservatives to have nothing to do 
with any such policy of dishing the Liberals. If his 
appeal is rejected, it will be a sign that the Constitutional 
and Parliamentary Conservatism does not propose to gather 
to itself the Conservative forces of the country in 
opposition to the amalgamated revolution of the time. It 
will be a denouncement that many thousands of Conser- 
vatives have no longer a party, the statesmanship on 
both sides having decided to accept government from the 
State. As a fatality, these good men lose their place in 
politics altogether. Clearly the hour has come for Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood to place himself at the head of a 
new party of honest Conservatives. The worst of it is 
that the breed seems to be almost extinct. 

POSITION OF WOMEN IN BURMAH. 

Mr. Lepel Griffin, in a paper entitled ‘* The Burman 
and his Creed,” gives a very pleasant picture of the 
position of women in the Burmese Empire. He says :— 

The woman takes her place worthily on an equal pedestal 
with man. She fills and gladdens the public as well as the 
private life. She is omnipresent, gay, charming, and happy. 
It might even be said that she is a more prominent feature 
of Burmese life than the man. She is a delightful creature, 
not too pretty to be lovable, or to be able to neglect the 
pleasing necessity of charming; with bright eyes and clear 
complexion, and black lustrous hair, in which she has twined 
some white or crimson flowers: always clean and fresh, and 
clad invariably in silk, as befits the woman who has most 
successfully in the world won and maintained her rights. She 
is as kindly and modest as she is engaging. In no country in 
Europe are the laws regulating the status and property of the 
woman more favourable than in Burmah, where she possesses 
in her own right,and bequeaths to her children and heirs, not 
only all the property which is hers at the time of marriage, 
but also, that to which she may have subsequently succeeded, 
or which she has acquired: by her own exertions and industry. 
This freedom and independence of the women has had a very 
favourable effect: upon their character. 

It is evidently much to be desired that the Burmese 
should be able to educate and civilize their conquerors 
as the Greeks succeeded in educating the Romans. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF THE M‘KINLEY BILL. 

Mr. Morton Frewen defends the M‘Kinley Bill, and 
maintains that its Republican authors will have deserved 
weli of their country by the new tariff if they compel 

anada to force admission to the Union :— 

The inclusion, therefore, of Canada in the United States 
means an invaluable Republic reinforcement at Washington ¢ 
it means a voting contingent from the North which will far 
more than balance those Democratic battalions which come 
up from the “ solid South.” 

Mr. Morton Frewen’s conclusion is characteristic if 
only for its new definition of blasphemy :— 

It is just these issues—Solidarity through Federation, State 
Rights through Home Rule, and Social Progress through the 
restriction of competition—which will force upon England 
also, before it is too late, that National policy which all 

portions of the British Empire can combine to carry out. 
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To question this were a blasphemy; it were to question 
the infallibility of the Anglo-Saxon races. 

The M‘Kinley Bill may indeed lose us Canada, but it is 
more than likely, on the other hand, to win over to a wiser 
and a Greater Britain, not Canada alone, but also Australasia 
and South Africa. 


AN OPTIMIST’S VIEW OF AFRICA. 


Mr. H. H. Johnson has a paper on ‘‘ The Development 
of Tropical Africa and under British Auspices,” which 
brings into clear relief not so much the enormous natural 
resources of the Continent as the cheery optimism and 
fascinating literary gift of our Consul at Mozambique. 
Mr. Johnson even believes that it is possible to save the 
elephant in Africa from extirpation, and with all the 
deplorable events as to the licence of our adventurers, he 
maintains that immorality is not by any means so pre- 
valent among people of our own nationality as among 
other European settlers in Africa. The average Briton 
inherits a certain amount of constitutional chastity. 

Perhaps the most marvellous expression of confidence 
in the future is contained in Mr. Johnson’s belief in the 
rapid civilization of the negro, He says :— 

But with all his defects the negro is more likeable, more 
akin to us of the white race in disposition, and far less alien 
to our civilization than is the cold, inscrutable, reptilian 
Chinese. In the course of two or three centuries I believe 
the negroes of British Africa will only differ from their 
white fellow-cubjects in the colour of their skins. 


LIFE IN RUSSIAN PRISONS. 


Mr. Felix Volhovsky, who has passed seven years of 
his life in solitary confinement in various Russian prisons, 
and eleven other years as an exiled Siberian prisoner, 
writes an awful paper on his experience. The account 
which he gives of the treatment cf women on their way 
to Siberia is horrible in the extreme. He says :— 

I know that women conyicts are looked upon and treated, 
even by the police and many of the escorting soldiers, as 
common property, and how, under such conditions, these 
poor creatures could protect themselves from the male con- 
victs, when they come into contact with them at the same 
étape, I am at a loss to imagine. In fact, they do not attempt 
the impossible. 


Nor is it only female convicts who are subjected to 
these outrages :— 


Soldiers’ wives, he says, who wish to join their husbands, 
are sometimes forwarded in this way as well as other women 
and girls, who for any reason have to be sent to their parents 
or husbands from one part of the country to the other. There 
is no reason to suppose that these innocent creatures are 
treated better than their abandoned sisters; indeed, reason 
points to a still more diabolical conclusion. 


The most striking picture in his paper is the account 
which he gives of the effect produced upon his mind by 
solitary confinement in a cell in the fortresses at St. 
Petersburg. When he was brought out he says :— 

I suffered terribly through the change, but the sufferings 
were such as those feel who have been almost frozen to death 
and are being restored to life by warmth and friction. The 
intense tingling agony is but transitory. And so I suffered 
from fits of nervous irritation, during which I felt I could 
commit murcer. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Swinburne writes on ‘‘ Robert Davenport,” one 
of the less known of our early dramatists. Mr. Mallock 
replies to Father Sebastian Bowden on the ‘ Natural 





Religion,” and promises a further instalment in a forth- 
coming number. Madame Darmesteter coAtinues her 
very interesting papers on ‘‘ Rural Life in France in the 
Fourteenth Century.” Mr. Meredith’s novel is continued, 
but this month is marred by an abominable inset of four 
pages pasted into the magazine between the first and 
second pages of the cighth chapter. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Sir Georce Bapven-Powe .t attacks Mr. Gladstone in 
good round terms for his recent utterances on the Maltese 
Question and the Vatican. Sir George was Commissioner 
at Malta in 1888, charged with the duty of arranging the 
New Constitution, and from the plenitude of his local 
knowledge he declares that Mr. Gladstone has shown him- 
self absolutely ignorant of the laws, language, &c., of one 
of the most important of our dependencies. Alice Oldham 
begins a series of three lectures on the “History of 
Socialism.” She begins with Robert Owen, and brings us 
down to Louis Blanc and Kingsley. Her next paper 
will deal with Bakunin, Lassalle, and Karl Marx. 
Mr. Charles S. Jerram writes a paper on “ Newman, 
from Newman’s Point of View,” which calls for no 
particular remark. Very different is the following article 
by “ Aquarius,”. on “Card Playing and Free Whist.” 
The writer says that there has been a great decline in 
card-playing, which corresponds with the rise of billiards, 
of round dances, and of poring over printed trash. 
Billiards, he thinks, have done more to replace cards than 
anything else, and the billiard-room has one disadvantage 
in being a refuge from women. He hopes, however, that 
with the decline of Puritanism the revival of card- 
playing is likely to follow. 

Mr. A. M. Cumming writes on “America and Protection ” 
from the point of view of a somewhat hopeful Free-trader. 
The consumer, he thinks, is at last going to revolt :— 


Amidst much that seems discouraging, we will not admit 
as yet that judgment has gone against Free-trade. The 
resources of the Empire, with its nine million square 
miles of territory, occupying one-third of the globe, ruling 
one - fifth of its population, are not yet exhausted. 
Canada, under the McKinley tariff, will afford a 
good test case. At present, with a total trade of 
£201,000 000, of which £80,000,000 is with this country 
and £91,000,000 with the United States, she stands to lose 
under the McKinley tariff £15,000,000 of her exports, 
or one-sixth of the whole. Let us wait andsee whether she 
will lose them, or whether she will not be compensated for 
her loss by increased trade with other portions of the British 
Empire and the worldat large. If she does, Free-traders 
need no longer despair of their doctrines. 


There is an interesting paper on “ Fruit Culture in 
Worcestershire,” by Mr. Parkinson, who mentions, among 
other interesting facts, that one earwig biting a hole into 
one apple may cause a whole roomful of stored fruit to 
go rotten. Mr. A. P. Martin writes on the “ American 
Labour Strike,” from the point of view of one who dis- 
trusts the Labour Party of Australia, and bewails their 
present revolutionary teachings and practices. In the 
Croniques the editor briefly notes General Booth’s book, 
which he says is— 

Well deserving of attention, for it seems to be written 
with sober earnestness, and in a business-like, practical 

irit. 

Phe weak point of the scheme is the assumption that 
the submerged tenth are willing to work, but he says— 

At the same time, let Him try by all means; nor: do we 
see that anyone can do harm by striving to co-operate: with 
him, whether by personal service or by money contribution. 














THE REVIEW 


‘¢THE MATTED”? CANCER CURE. 


In the correspondence, at the close, Dr. Kennedy replies 
to Dr, Snow. Dr. Kennedy says :— 

P.S.—I had hoped to have announced in this present 
number the result of the investigation of the case referred 
to in the foregoing letter, and have left nothing wanting on 
my part to place it fully before a competent tribunal. 
Being unable to bring it before any of the medical societies 
during this month, and being unwilling to rest under 
the imputation of untruthfulness or exaggeration, I have 
proposed to Dr. Snow to bring the whole facts of the 
case before eight or ten of our professional colleagues, 
to present the woman referred to for examination 
(1 have brought her up to London for this purpose), and so 
afford him an opportunity of at once acknowledging the 
accuracy of my statements or of disproving them, and at the 
last moment, he declines to enter upon such an investigation, 
declaring it to be inadequate to the occasion, and insists 
upon waiting for a more public investigation of the case 
before a medical society. This I hope to secure; and if this 
fail, then nothing will remain but to arrange the investigation 
which Dr. Snow now declines. Meanwhile, I must leave the 
public to judge between us. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


I Quote come extracts from the first article in the 
New Review elsewhere, The number is a good one, full 
of variety and vitality. Mr. Brander Matthews essays 
to describe the whole duty of critics in a paper at the 
close of which he lays down twelve rules for the reviewers. 
His tenth law is “ Don’t break a butterfly on the wheel. 
If a book is not worth much, it is not worth reviewing.” 
But:there are books that are as worthless as a butterfly 
and by no means so beautiful, which require a good deal 
of breaking about the head. Mr. Brander Matthews 
forgets that to boycott all but good books is to deprive 
the critics of the opportunity of writing any spicy 
reviews, and to deliver authors from the gratification of a 
slashing condemnation. Where would many a poor 
author be if he had never been severely slated ? 

Mr. Bradlaugh, in his paper on a “Starving Govern- 
ment Department,” sets forth the scandalous way in 
which the Labour Bureau attached to the Board of Trade 
has been crippled for want of funds. Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
in an article entitled “Modern Topsey-Turveydom,” 
once more makes a large demand for the inexhaustibie 
charity which the author of “Joshua Davidson” can 
always command. ‘There is no living woman so well 
qualified to write on Topsey-Turveydom as Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, whose ideas are always going Topsey-Turvey on 
all manner of subjects and persons. 

Mr. Felix Volkhovsky gives somer more horible dctails 
concerning the treatment to which prisoners are sub- 
jected in Siberia. It is about time that the Tzar 
had a few of the prison officials judicially shot, and an 
absolute rule enforced that until the prison accommodation 
throughout the empire was at least doubled, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the staff, sentences of imprisonment 
and exile should be commuted to flogging or death, at 
the option of the culprit. The lack of adequate prison 
accommodation for the increasing population of the 
Empire, the insufficiency of the guards, and the absence 
of any adequate surveillance, are scandals which cry aloud 
to Heaven for redress. The thing costs money, no doubt, 
but the scandals which their absence entails are as 
prejudicial to the honour and good tame of Russia as the 
invasion of her territory, and, as such, should be dealt 
with without even counting the cost. Mr. Walter Pater 
sends some notes from northern Italy. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE first article in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s writing on “ Mr, Carnegie’s Gospel of Wealth,” is 
dealt with elsewhere. 

HOW LORD GREY WOULD REFORM PROCEDURE. 


Lord Grey, who, despite his extreme old age, takes as 
keen an interest in politics as Mr. Gladstone himself, 
drafts the following proposal for reforming the Procedure 
of Parliament :— 

1. When a bill has been read a third time and passed, the 
House, instead of directing it to be sent at once to the 
Lords, may, if it think fit, order it to be so sent only after 
the opening of the next session of Parliament. 

2. If, after the opening of a new session of the same 
Parliament, a Minister of the Crown should move that a bill 
with respect to which such an order had been made in the 
previous session “‘ be now sent to the Lords,” the question 
whether this motion be agreed to shall take precedence of 
all other business. 

3. If the question should be decided in the negative, the 
bill shall be considered as having been rejected. 

4. If the decision should be in the affirmative, a bill in the 
same terms as that passed in the previous session shall be 
forthwith introduced, shall be read three times, passed and 
sent to the Lords without further question being put. 

5. On the question being put fer sending to the Lords a 
bill passed in the preceding session, it shall be open to any 
member to object to it, but only on the ground that since 
the bill was agreed to by the House circumstances had 
occurred rendering it no longer expedient that the measure 
should be adopted. 

6. In any discussion that may arise on an objection offered 
to the sending of the bill to the Lords, no remarks shall be 
considered as being in order except such as are directed to 
proving or disproving the fact of a change of circumstances 
having occurred to render it no longer desirable that the bil} 
should pass. 


SOCIALISM AMONG ANIMALS, 


Prince Krapotkin continues the charming series of 
papers, which he began in October, under the title of 
‘Mutual Aid among Animals.” The moral of it all is 
that individualized animals which go in for unrestricted 
competition die out, or become very few in number, while 
the animals which are collectionized, and who practise a 
rudimentary socialism, multiply and increase. Prince 
Krapotkin says :— 

Competition is not the rule either in the animal world or 
in mankind. It is limited among animals to exceptional 
periods, and natural selection finds better fields for its activity. 
3etter conditions are created by the elimination of competi- 
tion by means of mutual aid and mutual support. 

“Don’t compete !—competition is always injurious to the 
species, and you have plenty of resources to avoid it!” That 
is the tendency of nature, not always realized in full, but 
always present. That is the watchword which comes to us 
from the bush, the forest, the river, the ocean. ‘Therefore 
combine—practise mutual aid!” 


HOW BOYCOTTING WAS EXTIRPATED IN PICARDY. 


Mr. R. E. Protheroe writes an interesting little paper 
upon the agrarian outrages which for over two centuries 
afflicted Picardy, and which died away in the last twenty 
years. They began in an attempt to enforce tenant 

ight :-— 

The two facts which stand out most prominently are—first, 
that this inveterate and long-continued system of agrarian 
terrorism springs from no national feeling or religious 
animosity, but originated solely and exclusively in lance 
questions ; secondly, that the disturbance has been principalty 
allayed by a change which has thrown land into the market 
and increased the number of feasant-owners. 








_- 








MR. DAVITT ON THE MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN. 


Michael Davitt, writing on the latest Midlothian cam- 
aign, expresses in guardcd language a mild sense of 
disappointment. Mr. Gladstone's references to the labour 
question were not sufficiently sympathetic, and his expla- 
nations of his Home Rule were not sufticiently explicit. 
Mr. Davitt asks why it is not— 

Reasonable for Irish Radical Nationalists to demand that the 
statutory Parliament shall have no artificial restrictions with 
reference to legislation upon purely domestic concerns ; that 
the limitation of its powers in those matters which define a 
nation’s independence shall be compensated for by the 
freest constitutional liberty in the subordinate instance of 
loca] administration? It is surely but reasonable to expect 
that after the expulsion of the twenty-fourth clause of the 
Bill of 1886 there will be no talk of including in the Bill 
of, say, 1892, provisions making the judiciary and the police 
independent of the Irish people ; and it ought to go without 
saying that the franchise of the next Home Rule constitution 
should be thoroughly democratic in character. 


THE PRIVATE SOLDIER'S WRONGS. 


The Rev. Wilfrid Gore-Browne describes the life of the 
private soldier in cavalry generally with an amount of 
yealistic detail only possible to one who knew the 
subject to the bottom. It is an admirable picture of the 
actual lot of a cavalry soldier, and should be read by 
anyone who feels tempted to enlist. A late quarter- 
master-sergeant of the 49th Regiment says that the new 
plan of localising regiments has told fatally on the dis- 
cipline of the army, A young lad is made sergeant, and 
thereby given authority over other lads who worked in the 
same field or factory with him at home. 

If a young sergeant did make a prisoner of one of those 
young men he went to school with, a letter would be des- 
patched home, and it would be read at the village “inn” 
nightly, until it went the round of all the villagers; and, 
should that young sergeant go home on furlough, he would 
have a hot time of it for attempting to do his duty with the 
comrade of his village days. ‘lhe non-commissioned officers 
enlisting from the same town stick to one another and wink 
at crime. 


Major Baldcock, of the Royal Artillery, replies sertatim 
to Mr. Palmer's complaints. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Henry Morris pleads for the adoption of a more 
vigorous policy by the English Government in the preser- 
vation of Egyptian mcnuments. The present state of 
things is scandalous in the extreme. The Hon. Emily 
Lawless writes another chapter of her Irish Chronicles 
under the title of “ Jerrold the Great.” Professor Huxley 
has 2 long paper of twenty-eight pages on the “ Arian 
Question and Pre-historic Man,” which even the most 
daring of reviewers would shrink from attempting to 
summarize. Dr. J. Paul Richter describes the guilds of 
the early Italian painters, and Professor Polgrave writes 
on the ‘‘ Oxford Movement of the Fifteenth Century.” 


THE PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 


THE second number of the Paternoster is even better 
than the first, and if it keeps up to the present standard 
it will establish itsclf as one of the most cosmopolitan of 
magazines. It has a very curious characteristic portrait 
of Thomas Carlyle, from a drawing by the Earl of 
Carlisle, which represents the sage with a very extra- 
ordinary cap on his head and spectacles on his nose, 
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intent upon a book. There are also maps and plans and 
reproductions of autographs superior to those found in 
any of the existing magazines. 


WHY I TOOK TUNIS. BY M. B. ST. HILAIRE, 


The first place in the number is given to M. Barthelemy 
St. Hilaire’s paper on ‘‘ Why France took Tunis.” It is 
one of the African series which promises to be a distince- 
tive feature of the Paternoster. The man who was the 
Foreign Minister of France at the time when M. Roustan 
decided that the time had come to add Tunis to the 
French possessions sets forth the arguments which enabled 
him to reconcile the annexation of Tunis with his own 
conscience. After setting forth the matter from the 
point of view of the civilizing mission of Europe in 
Africa, he declares that the nine years have surpassed the 
highest hopes entertained by the authors of the conquest. 
He says :— 


The Bey’s revenue is all but doubled; the weight of 
taxes which oppressed the natives is immensely relieved; 
the abuses in connection with the levying cf these taxes 
have been rendered impossible; a host of public works 
have been executed, all of profit to the Regency, and 
every day new ones are created; in fine, a good adminis- 
tration, so long absent from this fertile country, is re- 
establishirg its fecundity with ease, and as yet without 
finding a limit. 


His conclusion is characteristic :— 

The author of these lines was Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in France at the moment of the Tunisian expedition ; he pre- 
pared it, and he countersigned the Treaty of Bardo. To-day, 
after nine years, his conscience reproaches him with nothing; 
what he has done he would do again, thanking God, Who has 
vermitted him to contribute his small share to the service of 
humanity, of Europe, and of his country. 


I am somewhat afraid that the enemies of this good 
and venerable man will be inclined to quote maliciously, 
as a tag to his expression of exalted faith, the familiar 
passage from the Book of Proverbs : ‘‘ Such is the way 
of an adulterous woman: she eateth and wipeth her 
mouth, and saith ‘I have done no sin.’ ” 


STILL MORE ABOUT NEW TIPPERARY. 


Mr. John O'Connor tells his plain unvarnished tale of 
New Tipperary, with a view to let the English people see 
more clearly the crimes which are done in their name on 
the other side of the Irish Channel. In order to make it 
more plain, he publishes a plan of New Tipperary and a 
rough sketch of the courthouse and street in which the 
people were batoned. Mr. O’Connor says :— 

Mr. Dillon’s solicitor wanted to get in to his clients. He 
was seized, his clothes were torn off him, his collar was torn, 
and his necktie twisted round his throat. I saw one man, 
who had, I believe, accidentally got into the midst of the 
police. The poor fellow was trying to get away. I believe 
he had no connection with the whole affair, when a police- 
man, weighing his bi‘ »n, and balancing it in his hand, 
carefully aimed a blow at his head, struck him with all his 
might from behind, and the man fell like an ox beneath the 
blow of a butcher’s mallet. I nearly sickened at the sight. 


It seems’as if the Irish police at New Tipperary had 
been almost as free with their truncheons on that occa- 
sion as were the Metropolitan police on Bloody Sunday ; 
but then of course the incident at New Tipperary was 
infinitely insignificant compared with the wholesale 
batoning that went on in the streets of London when 
people were driven from their ancient meeting-place. 
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THE ARENA. 

Tue frontispiece of this magazine is a portrait of 

Mr. W. H. H. Murray, whose plea for an endowed press 
is quoted elsewhere. Dr. Shrady writes on the ‘‘ Death 
Penalty,” but fails to make his article more interesting 
than most of the essays that have been devoted to that 
gloomy subject. Dr. Bixby writes on ‘‘ Cardinal New- 
man and the Catholic Reaction ” from the point of view 
of a liberal Protestant. An unknown writer roundly 
condemns the Postmaster-General for straining his 
authority to seize the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” in its passage 
through the mails. ‘‘The possibilities,” he says, ‘‘ of 
this great Republic are too grand for it to be quietly 
resigned to the despotism of pseudo-moralists, bigoted 
theologians, or fraudulent demagogues. Professor Scar- 
borough writes on the ‘‘Race Problem” in a spirit of 
cheerful optimism. He predicts that we shall, at no 
distant date, have the negro figuring not only in politics 
and literature, but in the fine arts and in everything 
that tends to unite and harmonize and elevate mankind. 
Professor Sheridan Wait gives us the symbolical inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. It is very curious ; as, 
for instance, take the following reappearance of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet in an altogether unexpected guise :— 

Building, as God ever builds, in an orderly way, we find, 
first, a physical or Hamitic Christianity, with signs and 
symbols appealing to every sense-perception, moving the 
unenlightened mind through hope and fear. This is expressed 
in organic form by the magnificent ritual and elaborate 
institutions of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The second stage, the Japhetic or intellectual manifesta- 
tion of Christianity, is shown in the varied sects of Pro- 
testantism. 

The third, the Shemitic or spiritual, has already been 
begun in the consciousness of many. It is to be the distinc- 
tive mark of this and the coming age. It is the Universal 
Christ to be born in the souls of men, to make them free 
through knowledge of the truth, which is the perception of 
the relations of things as they are, as distinguished from 
belief in illusory appearances. 

General Marcus Wright describes the Prorogation of 
Parliament in an informationful article, in the course of 
which we are told :— : 

Within this building there are one hundred staircases, over 
two miles of corridors, and eleven hundred apartments. It 
is heated by sixteen miles of steam pipes. The gas bills 
for the building amount to eighteen thousand dollars per 
annum. The entire ccst of the building amounted to fifteen 
millions of dollars. 

A very brief paper by the Rev. Edward Foster, entitled, 
‘* Behind the Mask,” gives the Nationalist’s reply to the 
Individualist’s contention that Nationalism would destroy 
individual freedom and originality of character. 
Nationalism, or, as we should say, Socialism, he maintains 
would really increase originality and individuality by 
removing the restrictions now placed upon it by 
zircumstances :— 

The nation will surely do a wise thing if it can provide for 
each child opportunity to develop every faculty. To make 
that a possibility its physical wants must be supplied—food, 
shelter, clothing. Shall the nation purchase these things 
from some individual producer, and give him a profit, or be 
its own contractor and producer? As a mere business 
arrangement, the latter course would be the proper one, but 
it is sometlfing higher than “ business ” for which the nation 
is caring. It is for the welfare of its children, and it must 
be assured that the food is not adulterated, and is properly 
cooked, and that the clothing is not shoddy. 

A much longer article, and one that is not very precise 
or helpful, is Abby Morton Diaz’ plea for the development 
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of character in schools. The most interesting article jp 
the Arenais Mr. Wakeman’s paper on ‘‘ Our Unchurched 
Millions.” He maintains that not one-third of the popu. 
lation in the United States really attend public worship, 
or could be accommodated if they desired so to do. Al 
the denominations altcgether cnly claim twenty-one 
millions out of sixty-five millions of population. Some. 
thing of greater interest and importance now takes the 
place of the churches. Uncle Sam’s people, he says, 
have concluded that it does not pay to go to church, that 
there is not much necessity for going, and so they go less 
and less. The only creed which sati.fies the modem 
American is science. The majority of the American 
people are already practically secularists, people ofthe 
world. The religion of the churches, gradually and gene- 
yes is silently passing into the religion of the world and 
Ot mah. 


THE FORUM. 


I HAVE given elsewhere three of the most important 
papers in the Forum: My. Harrison’s, Mr. Bellamy’s, 
and the article on ‘‘China’s Menace to the World.” 
There are several other interesting articles in the Review, 
but none calling for specia! notice. 


CHEERS FOR JESUS, GROANS FOR THE CHURCH, 


The first place is given to Bishop Huntingdon, who 
has a paper on ‘‘ Social Problems and the Church,” which 
contains nothing in it that is so important as the opening 
sentence. 

When a great mixed audience in one of the public halls in 
New York cheered the name of Jesus Christ and hissed the 
name of the Church, it settled no question, solved no problem, 
proved no proposition, expounded no Scripture; but it was 
as significant as half the sermons that are preached. Whence 
came that discrimination ? 


Bishop Huntingdon writes like a democrat and a socialist. 
He declares that the duty of the Church is to allow no 
favouritism and to concede nothing to the ambition, 
arrogance, pride, or fastidiousness of wealth, but in place 
to offer a generous and forbearing sympathy with the 
labour movement. There is too much __ parochial 
mammonism and snobbery, whichis a surrender of the 
kingdom of the Crucified to his adversary. The Church, 
which was organized democracy, ought to show us the 
most perfect democracy. The Church has not gene 
beyond the need of being reformed back to its original 
charter. 
ALAS, FOR THE GULF STREAM. 


If there was one institution in the world which was 
supposed to be free from the profane hands of the 
scientific sapper it was our dear old friend the Gulf 
Stream, but an age which threatens everything now turns 
its attention to this ancient and venerable friend, and 
Mr. Redway, a well-known geographer, takes up_ his 
parable against the Gulf Stream. To begin with, it is 
not nearly so big as we thought it to be, it does not go 
the way it wag supposed to do, and instead of having a 
beneficent influence on the climate of the world it has 
hardly any power at least on the American side of the 
Atlantic. It begins, according to Mr. Redway, in 
Florador Straits. It does not circumnavigate the Gulf of 
Mexico, and no part of it is known to reach the shores of 
Europe. Its maximum velocity at the start is only five 


knots an hour, efter it has gone a little way it drops off’ 


to one knot, and after that it becomes merely a drift with 
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no energy of its own; it ends near the Grand Banks. 
There is another scientific article in the review by Mr. 
Wright upon the Zodiacal Light. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL ECONOMICS. 

Mr. G. S. Boutwell writes on the Decadence of ‘‘ New 
Bugland,” in which he maintains that New England would 
have perished but for the tariff, and even under the tariff 
many ancient homesteads have been abandoned and the 
area of waste and uncultivated land is greater than it was 
fifty year's ago. 

THE FUTURE OF OUR DAUGHTERS. 

Mrs. Helen E. Starrett writes an article copiously 
sprinkled with poetical quotations in favour of pressing 
forward, without fear, in the path of emancipation. She 
says :-~ 

Since we have learned that both the safety and the hap- 
piness of our daughters are to be found in their emancipation 
from every fettering condition, and in their full opportunity 
for acquiring knowledge, freedom, and power, let us not seek 
to set any limits to that opportunity or to that emancipation. 
If on the material plane they must fight the battle of life for 
themselves, let us not deprive them of any weapons. If in 
the infinite domain of thought and spirit they have found 
their wings, let them soar. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Prof. Lesley replies to Prof. Ward’s article on ‘‘ Belief 
in Immortality,” setting forth the idea of life after death. 
He maintains that— 

The Christian revelation dealt wholly with the soul; and 
no good can come out of Dr. Ward’s investigation, or out of any 
investigation, which does not confine itself to the safe and sure 
ground of man’s conscious mental distinction between the body, 
which perishes like all other brute matter, and the informing 
spirit, which has never been known to perish, and must there- 
fore live on after death. 

Miss Cutting writes on ‘‘ Sociology and Super- 
naturalism ” as the two great forces of fiction in an 
article which has not much point in it. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

In the North American Review for October, as usual, 
the non-Americans figure conspicuously, the leading 
articles being contributed by Mr. Morley, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. Michael Davitt, and Madame Adam. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF MR. SPEAKER REED’S RULING. 

Mr. Bryce, under the title of ‘* A Word on the Speaker- 
ship,” discusses the controversy concerning procedure that 
has been raised by the ruling of Mr. Speaker Reed from 
the point of view of an English Parliament man. Mr. 
Bryce predicts that the House of Lords will not stand 
long as it is at present, and when the inevitable struggle 
comes it will submit or be virtually suppressed, leaving 
the government of the nation ina single popular assembly. 
England, therefore, is even more interested than America 
in questions of procedure. Mr. Bryce then summarises 
the conclusion at which England has arrived after the 
experience of the last ten years :— 

That some power of tcrminating debate by closure, or 
previous question, had become absolutely necessary. 

That a majority is certain to abuse this power—i.e., to use 
it where it is not absolutely required, and where its use is 
not only oppressive, but prejudicial to the public interest. 

That the veto of the Chair has tended to check such abuse. 
and has given frequent protection to the minority. 

That the conduct of the Chair, whether or not it has been 
always right, has been invariably impartial, so far as inten- 
tions went, and that its reputation has not hitherto suffered. 

That it is, nevertheless, possible that English Ministers and 
majorities may in the future desire to have a partizan in the 
chair, seeing how helpful he may be to them, and that the 
traditional character of the Speakership is, therefore, not 
exempt from danger. 





On the whole, therefore, we in England are not disposed 
to retrace the steps we have taken. ‘The House of Commons 
could not get on without < closure. But the incidental evils 
are real evils, and we look with some anxiety to the future. 


Mr. Bryce, therefore, approves of Mr. Speaker Reed’s 
ruling, as all governing men do, that a governing as- 
sembly cannot suffer itself to be paralysed : it must, at 
whatever risk to minorities, find some meihol of dis- 
charging its business. The liberal veto of Poland cannot 
be established asa Parliamentary adjunct without proving 
as fatal to Parliaments as it has already proved fatal to 
Poland. 

THE MUNICIPAY GOVERNMENT OF NEW YORK. 

Mr. Godkin takes up his parable once more against the 
practice of subordinating all questions of administration 
to the partizan struggles between Republicans and 
Democrats. Every year, he says, the management of the 
city descends with impunity into the hands of a more and 
more degraded class. There is only one regular honest 
calling represented on the executive committee of 
Tammany Hall. The better element is utterly powerless, 
and no wonder, for he says :— 

In no city in Christendom to-day have the poor been left 
by their more fortunate neighbours and fellow-citizen so 
completely as in this to the tender mercies of demagogues 
and thieves and impostors. 

The key to reform, then, is to educate the more intelli- 
gent class of voters to learn the lesson which, he says, in 
England we have already learned, namely, that it is— 

A solemn duty to treat cleanliness, and police and drain- 
age, and water supply as questions of business and philan, 
thropy to be settled on their own merits, from which there is 
for honest and humane men, no escape. _ In this lies the 
solution of the great municipal problem. There is no other 
way in which modern cities can be saved. 

MICHAEL DAVITT’S PROGRAMME. 

Mr. Michael Davitt, writing on labour tendencies in 
Great Britain, lays down the following as a platform, on 
which the Labour party and the Liberals might unite with 
advantage :— 

The cause of labour must be represented in Parliament by 
a greater number of working men than it has there at 
present. Nine members out of a Parliament of six hundred 
and seventy are all it possesses now. It lies with the Liberal 
party to make that nine at least thirty when the next Parlia- 
ment is elected, and to have State payment of members 
adopted as a prominent piank in the Liberal programme. To 
which should be added the municipalization of the land; the 
abolition of the “ breakfast-table duties”; free education for 
the children of the labouring classes ; eight hours as the limit 
of daily labour in Government and municipal employments ; 
better and more sanitary dwellings for the poor; and the 
rigorous enforcement of the factory acts with respect to the 
workshops and sweating-dens of the country. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The ex-President of Cornell, Dr. White, sets forth an 
Educational Reform Bill for the American Republic, by 
which he would improve the great mass of public schools, 
establish several hundred intermediary schools, and 
cut down the four hundred universities to thirty or 
twenty. Mr. John Burroughs writes upon faith and 
credulity in an article which concludes as follows :— 

Religious faith is losing ground in our day because the 
light which fills the world, begotten by science, education, 
industry, democracy, is more and more the light of broad 
noonday, clear, strong, merciless. Our fathers stood much 
nearer the twilight, the region of sentiment, of- emotion, of 
enticing, but delusive, lights and shades. The morning of 
the world is past: what the completed day will show forth 
does not yet appear. 
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THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY. 


Mr. H. H. RisteEy, a very intelligent member of the 
Bengal Civil Service, contributes the first article to this 
excellent quarterly, a periodical which gives the English 
reader more original suggestive glimpses of unfamiliar 
regions of thought than all the other quarterlies put to- 
gether. 

GREATER GERMANY. 

Mr. Risley has been living in Germany for some time 
studying the Colonial Question, and he says many in- 
teresting things as to the care with which the Germans 
are studying up the subject. He says :— 

To an Indian official, accustomed in England to encounter 
almost everywhere the blankest and most contented igno- 
rance on the subject of our own Asiatic possessions, nothing 
is more surprising than the interest the educated Germam 
takes in the prospects of the tropical acquisitions of the 
Fatherland, and the familiarity he displays with the details 
of their history and geography. 

The landed aristocracy, the civil officials, and the more 
cultivated and pushing among the military men are 
keenly interested in the Colonial Question, but the shop- 
keepers and artizans are also much fascinated by the idea. 
They are doomed, Mr. Risley thinks, to disappointment, 
Africa is no place for the great majority of German 
emigrants. Their new acquisitions offer to the small 
man no prospect whatever ; a few Europeans may make « 
living as employers of native labour, but of real coloniza- 
tion there can be none. The article is an interesting 
study of a very import subject. 


Mr. Hyde Clarke’s article on ‘‘ Asia on the Pacific and 
Behring Sea” is a curious collection of paragraphs, the 
precise connection of which with each other or with the 
title is somewhat difficult to discern. The second part 
of the article contains a historical retrospect of the 
Behring Sea Question, which brings into strong relief 
the fact that it is the Colony of British Columbia and 
not the Dominion of Canada which is concerned in the 
matter. 

WHY MISSIONS ARE A FAILURE. 


A Veteran Missionary gives the non-Christian view of 
Missionary failures in a paper, which might be read with 
advantage at the Propaganda and at all the headquarters 
of the Missionary societies thronghout tke world. The 
Missionary in question puts the case of the religious 
Oriental as against the Christian Missionary with force 
and effect. Christianity, he maintains, has never made 
conquests, excepting amongst races that were practic: lly 
without a religion, and it is impossible to expect it to 
make progress in Asia because the East, whether Moham- 
medan, Brahmin, or Buddhist, is in reality more religious 
than the so-called Christian West. He says :— 


The East is really detached from inordinate love of ease, 
luxury, and wealth, a detachment which the Bible commands, 
but Christians do not practise. Nay, in your feverish love of 
the world and its riches, you deny or explain away a clear 
command, and deify its opposite under the name of progress 
and civilization. 

The following passage sums up the conclusion of the 
whole matter, in an address by the non-Christian Oriental 
te the Christian world :— 


Yield, then, to the inevitable, the unconquerable. Give up 
the vain and futile attempt, and concentrate at home, and on 
your own people, your preachers and your wealth, and your 
energies. How does Christianity in Europe contrast with 
these religions of that East which you have tried in vain to 
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uproot? Has the East millions of armed men daily traineg 
(in your new Christian charity) in the best methods 
of slaughtering each other at a word, for an idea? 
Is drunkenness, except where you have introduced it, know 
in the East ? Does unblushing vice publicly parade its streets, 
as yours? Do its prisons overflow with an habitually criming] 
class? Does it hunger and thirst after riches and deify gold, 
as does the West ? Do Atheism, and Unbelief, and Blasphemy 
swagger through the East under the disguise of Science? Js 
religion, of whatever kind it may be, neglected and reviled 
there, as it is in France and Germany, and in London? I say, 
without fear of contradiction, that many times better in all 
these matters is the East without Christianity than the West 
with Christianity. 

There is a very learned article by Dr. Edward Montet, 
examining the evidence that exists as to the conception 
of a future life among the Semitic races. The introduc. 
tion of the idea of immortality to the Semitic races he 
believes to have been the work of the Jews, who adopted 
it from the Greeks. He says :— 

It will ever be the glory of the Jewish race, to have been, 
in this memorable circumstance, the stepping-stone between 
the Aryan and the Semitic worlds, and to have adapted to 
the genius of the Semitic East the sovereign consolation for 
the illusions and sufferings of this life. 


A VANISHED RACE, 


Another article which oppresses the mind with the in- 
significance of human knowledge and the immensity of 
the waste of human life, of which we know nothing, is 
Mr. R. A. Sterndale’s account of ‘‘ Asiatic Architecture 
in Polynesia.” Mr. H. A. Sterndale describes from the 
memoranda of his brother, Mr. Handley Bathurst 
Sterndale, the remains of the pre-historic architecture, 
‘*vast Cyclopean ruins,” in the Polynesian Archipelago, 
which are the historic tombstones of Asiatic peoples, the 
very memory of whom has utterly perished. There are 
ancient temples containing pyramids 270ft. long, 94 wide, 
and 50 high, formed of coral and basalt rocks, hewn with 
great care by builders, who have perished as_ utterly 
from the memory of man as the coral insects, each of 
whom contributed his corpse to build up the reefs on 
which those temples stood. Massive stone walls 12ft. 
high still stand in several places. Huge burial places, as 
of kings or chieftains, fortifications surrounded by 
immense trenches lined with stone—all these remain, 
but the very names of the builders are lost for ever. 
Mr. Sterndale thinks they are the work of the saine 
primitive races which reared the Egyptian pyramids. 

The stupendous monuments upon the plain of Memphis 
and the “ mountains made with hands ” upon that of Cholula 
seem like the two ends of a chain of human thought and 
intent, of which the connecting links are to be found through- 
out Tartary, the Eastern Peninsula, China, Japan, and the 
isles of the Northern Pacific. 


WOMEN AMONG THE DRUSES, 


Mrs. Reichardt begins a pleasant paper upon life 
among the Druses, in which she says, among cther 
things, that the Druses have a very summary method of 
preventing scandals :— 

Should any scandal be discovered among them, or any 
treachery, the man or the woman who has caused it is quietly, 
yet surely, made away with in the dead of night, the offendez’s 
own nearest relations taking the lead. 


There would be a good many people missing in London 
to-morrow if the Druses were in power here. The Druse 
women seem to be almost as warlike as the Amazons of 
Dahomey. 
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On the battle-fielc their presence cheers and enconrages 
the men. ‘hey bring jars of cool water from the spring for 
the thirsty and bandages for the wounded, lead the guns for 
the men, and stand in front of them, while the guns rest on 
their shoulders for the men to take sure aim. A Druse 
woman laughs at danger. She follows the men of her people 
into the thickest of it, and shows less mercy to an enemy 
that falls into her hands. 


Mr. Clouston traces several of the familiar jests of 
Europe to their Asiatic originals. The time has surely 
come for a compilation of a classic collection of the jokes 
and faizy-tales of the whoie world, It seems absurd, but 
it is probable that the Joe Millers of the planet will 
prove an invaluable reinforcement to the great Scriptural 
doctrine that all the children of men really belong to a 


single family. 
THE BARBARY CORSAIN:; ON THE ENGLISH COAST. 


The second paper on the ‘‘ Barbary Corsairs” is inte- 
resting, if only because it reminds us how recently our 
own coasts were scourged by these pirates of the Medi- 
terranean. From 1609 to 1616 they destroyed 466 sail of 
British ships alone. Nor were their outrages confined to 
the high seas, they descended on our coasts and made 
captives with as little ceremony as if they were labour 
schooners blackbirding in the Pacific. 


In 1631, under the command of Murad Reis, a Dutch rene- 
gade, they landed in Devonshire, and carried off some chil- 
dren; thence they went to Ireland and sacked the town of 
Baltimore, carrying off 237 men, women, and children, even 
to babes in the cradle. These were sold by public auction in 
Algiers. 


Cromwell’s action against the Corsairs was by no means 
one of the least of the services which the great Protector 
rendered to civilization. 


MAHOMET AS A CHAMPION OF WOMAN. 


Mr. Salmoné, writing on the ‘‘Rise and Fall of the 
Arab Dominion,’’ makes an altogether novel claim for 
Mahomet as the friend and emancipator of women. 
Mr. Salmoné is indeed inclined to contribute to them no 
small share in the establishment of Islam. He refers to 
the fact that at a crisis in his fate he sought the council 
of his faithful wife Kadija :—- 


Behold, the Muslim prophet, the founder of the great Arab 
Empire, like the lowliest peasant of the present day in 
England, seeks comfort and advice from his best friend—his 


‘ wife! Not only so, but he is actually influenced by what she 


says, and, in consequence, carries on his mission. This is 
alse an incident, trifling it may be considered by some, but 
really all-important, for it helped, if it did not wholly cause, 
the existence of Islam, and the rise of the Arab Dominion. 


But surely Mr. Salmoné goes a little too far when he 
says :—- 


It can be safely asserted that no man of mark since the 
foundation of Islam had a greater respéct for woman and a 
keener appreciation of the beneficial influence of their gentle 
nature than Mahomet. 


Note in this connection a passage from the review of 
ae : 

Mr. de Asboth’s official tour through Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which quotes from the letters of a European lady 
m a Sereyevo newspaper. This lady declares that the 
Mohammedan women of Bosnia are much more virtuous, 
lead much more exemplary lives, and are far better 
wives and mothers than the European Christian women. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE Edinburgh Revi w is exceedingly solid. It con- 
tains tw or three articles which, probably, only one of 
two men in England could have written, and which 
probably not more than a dozen or two would be com- 
pctent to criticise. 

TENNYSON AND BROWNING. 

The first place in the review is given to a parallel and 
contrast between the two great poets of the Victorian 
era. While paying tribute to the mary and marvellous 
gifts of Browniug, the Reviewer strongly sums up in 
favcur of the superiority of Tennyson. He says :— 

If there be any truth in these remarks, we are led to the 
conclusion that Lord Tennyson, from the exquisite finish and 
melody of his style, and from the breadth and elevation of 
his thoughts, not only stands upon a far higher pinnacle than 
Mr. Browning ever reached, but also will take a more per- 
manent place hereafter amongst the greatest of English 
poets. 

EIMER ON GROWTH AND INHERITANCE. 


Professor Eimer is a great antagonist of Professor 
Weissman, and as the Edinburgh dislikes Weissman it 
cordially welcomes his assailant. But not even the 
gratitude which it owes to the assailant of the Freiburg 
Professor can induce it to tolerate ths teaching of the 
visionary of Tubingen. The Reviewer sums up the 
question between the two as follows :— 

So far Professor Eimer appears, in our judgment, to have, 
on the whole, the best of the dispute. But, effective as he is 
in his attack upon Professor Weismann’s doctrines, he exhibits 
marvellously little capability of defence. ‘The doctrine that 
merely minute haphazard changes in the molecular constitu- 
tion of germplasm are sufficient to account for all the beauty, 
all the variety, all the adaptations, and all the varieties of 
feeling, habit, and instinct to be found in the living world, he 
indeed triumphantly demolishes. But that all these powers, 
harmonies, and beauties, are due to nothing but the 
hereditary transmission of the action of the environment he 
fails, almost ludicrously, to establish. 


WHERE TO INSURE YOUR LIFE. 

There is an article on ‘‘ Life Assurance” which is 
stuffed full of figures, and would be more in place in the 
Journal of the Statistical Society than in the blue and 
yellow. The conclusions of the Reviewer are set forth as 
follows :— 


The highest type of office, other things being equal, is the 
mutual, non-commission paying. 

The next in point of eligibility is the mutual. 

Of proprietary offices the purely life is preferable to the 
fire and life, and the latter to the fire, life, and marine. 

The whole life profit premiums for insurance ought not to 
exceed H™ 3 per cent., with 20 per cens. added for expenses. 

It is a case for inquiry when the yearly management 
expenses exceed 15-2 per cent. on the premiums. And the 
necessity for inquiry increases with increased expenses. 

There may be some analogy in each year between the ex- 
penses and the new premiums in that year. 

An office practically doing no new business must be re- 
garded with disfavour. 

An office which announces as a speciality the insurance of 
invalid lives, or the transaction of foreign business, or, again, 
which has been largely concerned in amalgamations, cannot 
be considered more eligible on that account. 

A valuation every year or every three years is preferable 
to one at longer intervals. 

The policy form should approximate in simplicity to that 
suggested above. 

An office in which the “movement” from year to year is 
concealed cannot be regarded with favour. 

The directors should all be bond fide shareholders or in- 
sured in the institution they represent. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


There is a very learned article on the ‘‘ Literature of 
Tibet” by a writer who has ‘‘ expended some years of his 
life over the turbid vapourings of Indian literature.” On 
the whole he pronounces the study of Tibetan literature 
to be disappointing, although in some respects Tibetan 
history and biography are superior in variety and origin- 
ality to the same departments in Sanskrit literature. 
There is a very appreciative review of Stanley’s ‘‘In 
Darkest Africa.” ‘The Reviewer says there is nothing in 
the narratives of ancient and modern travel which sur- 
passes Mr. Stanley's achievement, and no traveller has 
ever described his wanderings in a more copious narra- 
tive or in a more captivating style. There is a carefully- 
written monogram on Victor Cousin by a writer who 
thinks him the most prolific, as well as the most elevating 
and refining, energy which has animated French thought 
during the present century. The Reviewer says :— 

We must, howeyer, add to the claim of introducing a new 
spirit and direction to French philosophy, Cousin’s efforts 
as an educational administrator. We have no hesitation in 
attributing the recent advance in French philosophy, espe- 
cially in the direction of psychology and metaphysics, to his 
prescient wisdom and guiding hand. 

Among the other reviews are those of Captain Mahon’s 
book on ‘‘ Maritime Power,” and ‘‘Lumbholt’s Can- 
nibals.” Mr. Frazer’s book on ‘‘ Comparative Religion ” 
is carcfully noticed, not with approval. The application 
of his method to the legend of St. Denys is very clever. 

THE COMING UNION OF THE UNIONISTS. 

The political article is sadly deficient both in ‘‘ bite” 
and in discernment of the signs of the times. The 
Reviewer is content that the Liberal Unionists shall stay 
where they are this Parliament, but fusion is to follow the 
General Election :— 

About two years hence, in all probability, a general election 
will take place; and it is obvious that then is the time when 
the whole Unionist Party shall take its stand on a common 
platform, and when its leaders should appeal to the electors, 
on broad grounds, whether they are Conservatives or Liberals, 
for support. With a new Parliament new political arrange- 
ments will get a fair start. No one can suppose that in the 
new House a large amount of the disorderly element will not 
appear: and the question will have to be firmly answered as 
to how the business of the nation is to be carried on. With 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
Chamberlain, sitting side by side on the Ministerial front 
bench, the country would at least know that it was not wast- 
ing its material. 


THE JURIDICAL REVIEW. 


TuIs is an international journal of legal and political 
science published at Edinburgh. It contains articles of 
more general interest than might be imagined by its title. 
Immediately following the portrait of Lord Moncrieff, 
Mr. Aineas Mackay concluces his paper pleading for tie 
study of the science of politics by politicians. He is a 
bold man, and optimist enough to believe that politicians 
ean be got to think of something else than the state of 
the polls. He says :— 

The watch words which pclitical leader after political 
leader has parrotted—register, organise, poll—may for once in 
a way be applied to a different subject-matter. Instead of 
saying, register every elector, organize every electoral district. 
poll every man, theyask leave to say, Register the results of 
human knowledge as regards the affairs of the State, Organize 
the education necessary for political science, Poll the best 


heads of the past and the present who have studied politics. * 


L 


Mr. Walker Craig, Q.C., of Dublin, describes the system 
of land registration in Ireland. On this subject, also 
legislation is as urgently required as it is hopelessly 
blocked. Mr. Wishart’s paper on ‘* How to Abolish 
Contraband,” is based upon Professor Lorimer’s studies 
and suggests that contraband of war should be abolished 
by abolishing all distinction between munitions of wap 
and all other commodities required by belligerents. Prof. 
Lorimer’s conclusion was :— 

The neutral flag shall cover both neutral and belligerent 
property, without distinction between what may or may not 
possess the character of munitions of war. If neutral citizens 
in their private capacity convey commodities, including arms 
and munitions of war, to belligerent citizens or belligerent 
States, into blockaded ports, they shall do so at their own 
risk, and no protection shall be extended to them by their 
own States, which shall incur no liability for their actions, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

THE Quarterly Review is a good strong number, con. 
taining many solid and interesting articles. TI notice else. 
where an account of Sir Walter Scott’s journal from 1895 
to 1832. 

THE REHABILITATION OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

The first place is devoted to an article, forty-two pages 
long, reviewing Lord Chestertield’s letters. The Reviewer 
deplores that— 

In the imagination of millions Chesterfield will exist, and 
exist only, in association with a character combining all that 
is worst, all that is most vile, most contemptible, most 
repulsive, in the traditionary portrait of him. 

He endeavours, therefore, with the aid of Lord 
Carnarvon, to rehabilitate the author of the famous 
letters. He says :— 

In an age distinguished beyond all precedent by 
recklessness, charlatanry, and vulgarity, nothing can be 
more salutary than communion with a mind and genius of 
the temper of his. We need the corrective—the educational 
corrective—of his refined good-sense, his measure, his sobriety, 
his sincerity, his truthfulness, his instinctive application 0? 
aristocratic standards in attainment, of aristocratic touch. 
stones in criticism. We need more, and he has more to 
teach us. We need reminding that life is success or failure, 
not in proportion to the extent of what it achieves in part, 
and in accidents, but in proportion to what it becomes in 
essence, and in proportion to its symmetry. 

. M. RENAN. ,/ 


From an interesting but incompicte sketch of M. Ronan 
I take the following criticism of the author of ‘*La Viede 
Jesus ” :— 

One of the most opulent natures that have adorned modem 
literature, he takes captive his readers by the breadth of his 
erudition and the abundance of his ideas, no less than by the 
magic of his style. A philologist—he is that first and fore 
most—a historian, a theologian, a philosopher, a publicist, 
he appeals to thoughtful men of every variety of intellectual 
character. And he seldom appeals in vain. Mordant irony 
lurking beneath the most ingenious candour—voluptuous 
sensism extracted from the purest idealism, universal 
pyrrhonism expressed in the language of religion-—such is 
the piquant ragout which M. Renan serves up, in the lordly 
dish of his superb French, to the jaded palate of the nine- 
teenth century. It is not difficult to understand how the 
century has relished it. 

M. Renan is, in fact, a priest, whose gospel is religious 
sentiment; anda critic, whose last word is that for such 
sentiment no basis of fact is within our reach. But his 
scepticism—wherein, as he tells us, he finds the happiness of 
his life—is not confined to the demain of religion. As his 
theodicy is the negat(n of God, so is his morality the 
negation of Duty. 
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THE WORK OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A somewhat despairing article sets forth the obstacles 
which exist for the transaction of business in the House 
of Commons. There are too ‘many questions and too 
many members, and the writer is quite certain that 
something must be done, even if it is necessary to appeal 
to the country to say whether or not obstruction should 
throw the Legislature into disorder :— 

If these obstacles are not accurately measured beforenand, 
utter failure must attend every effort to set the House 
of Commons once more free. There must. be a greater 
degree of . personal liability for misconduct brought home to 
every mémber ; there must also be a more direct action of 
the closure, on the responsibility of the Leader of the House, 
who can be brought to account for any- misuse of it. It 
would be an eminently wise proceeding to reduce, by degrees, 
the number constituting the House, and to diminish and 
reapportion the representation of Ireland. It is probable 
that none of these measures will receive the immediate support 
of the body into which a cancer is:steadily eating its way. 
It is only too certain that the time will come when the 
country will be obliged to adopt them all. 

PROVINCIAL FRANCE. 

There is an interesting article upon provincial France, 
based upon eleven recently published books. ‘The 
writer thinks that, on the whole, the lot of the French 
workman is better than that of his English brother. 
The characteristics of the inhabitants of the French 
provinces are vigour and health. The greater expansion 
of comfort among all classes is the feature which attracts 
the Englishman who mingles at all with the people of 
France. In the lower classes of the peasantry a much 
higher civilization exists than-among the corresponding 
ranks in England. In corners of the French provinces 
the grand and simple manners of the past generations 
still survive. The average French peasant is a much 
higher type of the human animal than the English 
labourer, and there is rarely seen in France the sodden 
unintelligent type of humanity sometimes found in our 
villages. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The writer of the article on Sybel’s ‘‘ History of the 
German Empire ” gives a very interesting account of the 
classic work of Von Sybel. He says :— ; 

His thrilling narrative will never be superseded, and, what- 
ever may be the fate of the Empire whose foundation it 
narrates, will remain as the classical account of the genius 
and patriotism of the great Chancellor. 

“The Light Reading of Our Ancestors” is the title of 
an article which is anything but light reading in itself, 
being as full of the titles of old romances as the cata- 
logues at Mudie’s. The article on ‘t Dog and Gun ” is an 
excellent combination of sport and natural history. The 
article on “Birds” is an interesting paper by a 
naturalist whose soul is filled with wonder when he con- 
templates a bird, which is, he says, one of the most 
wonderfully organized of all animals. It is impossible, 
he says, to imagine anything more perfect than a feather. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 

Mason Conner puts together an interesting and erudite 
article, describing the social life of the early Christians 
in Syria, showing incidentally how notices in the early 
Christian literature are illustrated and confirmed by 
extant inscriptions. The third Rhind Lecture, by Prof. 
John Rhys, deals with the ‘* Mythographical Treatment of 
Celtic Ethnology.” One of the most interesting papers 
In the Review is Dr. Joseph Anderson's account of ‘The 
Wicked Clan Gregor,” which gives an extraordinary 
picture of a whole tribe outlawed and hunted down like wild 
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beasts for centuries. The origin of the wicked clan secms 
to have been wholesale evictions, which left them without 
imncans of subsistence, from whence came centuries of blood- 
shed and plunder. . There is an interesting paper upon Lady 
Warriston, who was beheaded at Edinburgh in 1600 for the 
murder of her husband. Mr. W. K. Morton describes, with 
the precision of a Puritan preacher, under the heads of 
firstly, secondly, thirdly, &c., the far-reaching results of 
the Crofters’ Act in Scotland, He maintains that were a 
poll of the whole crofters taken upon three of the six 
results of the Act, a conclusive majority would be given 
in favour of their return to their previous position. The 
grievances under the old system of monopoly were noth- 
ing, 2 maintains, to what they are suffering under the new 
régime. Mr. Mitchell, treasurer of the Scottish Home 
Rule Association, replies in somewhat menacing terms to 
Lord Rosebery on the subject of Scottish Home Rule. 


SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 

Tue third number of Subjects of the Day is devoted to 
the government of Ireland. The first place is naturally 
taken by Mr. Gladstone, who makes an appeal to the 
Conservative householder to grant to the Irish the right 
of managing their own affairs, couched somewhat in the 
language in which an indulgent mother endeavours to 
persuade her fractious little child to learn the alphabet. 
The article is a good one, and would probably do good 
service if reprinted and circulated by the way of judicious 
distribution among those who are in a hopeful state. 
There is so much of Mr. Gladstone’s views upon Ireland 
just now that I do not quote more from this paper. 

T note in passing that Mr. Gladstone has got a new 
simile for the Union :— 

Her union with Great Britain has, except for a few years 
near the close of the last century, been an union only of 
compulsion ; an union like the union between the mangled 
corpse of Hector and the headlong chariot of Achilles. 

Mr. W. E. Macartney, M.P., with Mr. Lecky’s book 
at his right hand and the proud self-complacency of a 
Protestant Ulsterman in his heart, sets forth the attitude 
of Ulster Unionists in relation to Home Rule. He 
says :— 

No one will deny that the future prosperity of the 
country depends largely upon the influence which moderate 
opinion can exercise upon the legislation which affects it. 
Yet it is almost impossible to conceive a Girondist party 
being formed out of the present elements cf Parnellism. 

But does not this point to the only solution of the 
Trish question, namely, the establishment of a national 
Government at Dublin, which would depend for its 
existence upon the moderate sensible contingent of 
Ulstermen who would play the part in the Irish Parlia- 
ment that Lord Hartington plays in the House of 
Commons? Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., has two papers, 
one in which he describes the Irish Parliament of the 
past, about which we have already heard enough ; the 
other upon Irish statesmen and self-government, in 
which he argues in the true M‘Carthian way that the 
Trish arc fit for self-government because of their choice of 
capable political and Parliamentary leaders. He endea- 
vours to prove that the Irish have shown a capacity for self- 
government not less than their leaders themselves. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor traces the history of Irish feeling 
from immediately before the Act of Union te the present 
moment, in order to prove that the Irish Parliamentary 
representation has been constantly and consistently in 
favour of self-government. His paper is accompanied by 
a map illustrating the growth of the Nationalist represen- 
tation of Ireland. 
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There are two anonymous articles upon the ‘‘Irish Land 
Question ” and ‘‘ Land and Labour,” from opposite puints 
of view. The writer onthe Land Question dismisses the 
Land Nationalist Party without further notice, because 
it has not many adherents. Considering that Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Davitt, and Archbishop Walsh are all of 
that party, this is a trifle toosummary. Mr. J.J. Clancy 
describes the operation of the Castle Government in 
Treland. M. Vambéry explains the relations between 
Austria and Hungary. Mr. Bowring makes an instruc- 
tive and useful parallel between Home Rule asit acts in 
Newfoundland and as it might be expected to act in 
Ireland. Sir J. Pope Hennessey describes Home Rule 
as it exists in the rest of the Colonies. There is a useful 
bibliography at the end, a list of M.P.’s prosecuted 
under the present Coercion Act, and an editorial sum- 
ming up which is in favour of reasonable Home Rule. 


SOME OTHER QUARTERLIES. 

In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly, Mr. Robert 
Bryant criticises the newer critical method from the 
standpoint of one who thinks that even if it should be 
granted that the Hexateuch is not as a whole the work 
of Moses :— 

There is no sufficient ground for denying that the body of 
the work is essentially Mosaic, or for regarding it as other- 
wise than historically trustworthy. We hold the theory of 
the newer criticism, which rests on the internal to the 
neglect of external evidence, is based on evidence altogether 
insufficient ; and needs to be corrected by the narratives 
themselves, and by the testimony of contemporary history. 

In the London Quarterly Review, Dr. Martineau, on 
** Authority in Religion,” is reviewed by one who thinks 
that the Doctor is all wrong. There is an article describ- 
ing the second great schism in Wesleyan Methodism in a 
review of Dr. Warren’s action in 1834, from the stand- 
point of a Wesleyan who thinks that Dr. Warren’s 


Methodist reputation was ‘slain by disappointed 
ambition.” There are two theological articles on the 


**Doctrine and Church in the Pastoral Epistles” and 
‘*Mohler, Dollinger, and the Old Catholics.” 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


In the Atluntie Monthly Mr. Frank R. Stockton begins 
a new serial, ‘*The House of Martha.” Mr. W. D. 
McCrachen discusses the ‘‘ Legend of William Tell,” in 
which he traces the story to a mythical source, reveals its 
inconsistencies, and explains its historical application. 
Dr. Holmes finishes ‘‘Over the Tea Cups”; and now that 
the tea cups have left the table, an occasional visit, he says, 
is all that his readers must look for. In this concluding 
paper he makes the following lamentation for the mass of 
correspondence which pours in upon him from all parts 
of the world :— 

Many a day has had its best working hours broken into, 
spoiled for all literary work, by the labour of answering 
correspondents whose good opinion it is gratifying to have 
called forth, but who were unccnscious!ly laying a new burden 
on shoulders already avhing. I know too well that what I 
say will not reach the eyes of many who might possibly take 
a hint from it. Still I must keep repeating it before breaking 


off uddenly and leaving whole piles of letters unanswered. 
I have been very heavily handicapped for many years. 

Mr. W. >. Hill, in a paper entitled ‘‘ Relief for Suitors 
i Federal Courts,” declares that the present condition of 
tne federal judicial system is fast assuming the proportions 
of a national disgrace, and it is a public obligation to 
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listen to the appeals of suitors who are crying out against 


the intolerabie delay of justice. Mr. Percival Lowel! 
gives a brief account of the murder of the Viscount Morj 
the Japanese reformer. In a paper entitled ‘The Chrisi 
in Recent Fiction,” M:. Brook’s ‘‘Son of Issachar,” My. 
Cooley’s ‘‘Emmanuel,” and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ 
‘““Come Forth” are reviewed. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


In the Centennial, Melbourne, for August 20, the first 
place is given to a brief paper by W. Basil Worsfold, on 
Mr. Meredith’s ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” which he de- 
scribes as one of the finest and most intricate studies of 
female character in modern fiction. There is a paper on 
the Domestic Architecture of Australia, which may be 
compared with the recent articles in Scribner ou Domestic 
Architecture in America. There is a review of the book 
of Sir George Bowen, and =n interesting account of 
Exile in India, by alady. A Queensland squatter replies 
to the article on the ‘‘ Labour Party in Queenslan.,” 
which appeared in the Centennial for June. A sensible 
paper on ‘*‘ Heroism: Its Transmitted Effects,” by Mrs, 
M. L. Manning, who delicately insists upon the import- 
ancc of instilling into our girls who are jrst blooming 
into womanhood the sense of the solemn and beautiful 
responsibility placed in their hands. There is a curious 
little paper on ‘‘ Canning,” the author of which main- 
tains that the young Australian is unfit to be en- 
trusted with so easily abused a weapon as the cane. He 
says :— 

In Australia, as I have already said, there is growing ur 
what will soon be an entirely new variety of the English- 
speaking family—a race distinguished by many excellent 
qualities, but sadly deficient in three of the most important, 
self-respect, self-control, and steadiness of purpose. 


In support of this he refers to the hot and cold fit about 
the Soudan Expedition, which could not have been worse 
in Australia than it was in England ; and he lays— 

Some stress on a fact well known to many public school 
men: the Australian boy at an English school usually makes 
avery good fag, but a rather bad fag-mastex That is to 
say, he behaves very well while the principal responsibility 
for his behaviour is on some one else, and takes kindly to 
good external discipline; but when the responsibility not 
only for his own conduct, but for that of others, is trans- 
ferred to ‘his shoulders, he begins to waver between over- 
harshness and over-leniency, generally inclining to the 
former. 

Mr. Spalding, who writes the article, maintains that 
climatic and racial influences—- 

Are even now working so powerfully upon the English- 
speaking inhabitants of the Australian continent that they 
will be ere long as distinct in qualities from their cousins in 
England as the modern Greek is from his forefathers of the 
Periclean age. 

What a ghastly look-out fcr the Australians ! 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 


I HAvE to welcome this month another Review, 
which ought to fill space which has been left vacant 
in this country. The Critical Review of Theological 
and Philosophical Literature, edited by Professor 
S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., and published by T. and 
T. Cla.:k, of Edinburgh, proposes to give us, at 1s. 6d. a 
quarter, a critical survey of current literature and 
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theology. The object of its promoters is to publish a 
British counterpart of Harnack and Schiirer’s Theologische 
Literaturzeitung and Lipsius’s Theologischer Jahresbericht. 
The Critical Review, we are told in the prospectus— 

Will give a chronicle of the more important publications 
which are issued from quarter to quarter. It will notice the 
articles of particular interest which appear in other journals, 
home and foreign. It will devote special attention to pro- 
viding reliable reviews of the more notable books of recent 
date. ‘These will be signed reviews, prepared by scholars 
representing diic?rent lines of study and different branches 
of the Evangelical Church. No effort will be spared to make 
them interesting and informing. The magazine will not be 
the organ of any particular section of the Evangelical Church, 
but will be conducted in the interest of all its branches. It 
will study the wants of clergymen and students of theology, 
but it will also address itself to all, whether lay or clerical, 
who give intelligent attention to the religious questions of 
the day. 

The first number consists of 116 pages, and contains 
rather too many articles. As there are twenty-four, it 
is hardly an average of five each ; and as Dr. Rainy’s 
review on ‘‘Martineau’s True Authority of Religion ” 
occupies sixteen pages, there is very short commons left 
for the others. 

Dr. Canon Driver contributes a short paper on a 
philological subject. Dr. Gibb supplies a brief memoir 
on Canen Liddon, and various other brief reviews are 
furnished by eminent divines and theological experts. 
Dr. Alfred Plummer briefly notices Dollinger’s life and 
Dollinger’s letters. Among the other contributors are, 
Prof. Davidson, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Marcus Dods, Dr. 
Blaikie, Dr. Candlish, etc., etc. 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


Tue Parents’ Review, which used to be published on 
the 15th of the month, has now been shifted to the 
ordinary magazine date. The magazine is at present but 
a germ of what I hope is destined to become a much 
more extended organ of educational improvement. Its 
directors have clearly grasped the idea of educating 
parents as to the responsibility of parentage. In connec- 
tion with the Review there is established a Parents’ 
Educational Union, a kind of adaptation of the principle 
of “Friends in Council,” and each number contains 
articles directly bearing upon the duties of parents, 
especially in the moral training and intellectual education 
of their children. It is a magazine which deserves to be 
more widely known. 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


I HAVE referred elsewhere to the most notable articles 
in this magazine, namely, Major Clarke’s ‘‘ Navy and 
the Colonies,” and Major-General Strange’s ‘‘ Obstacles 
to Imperial Federation.” 

Captain May’s article on ‘‘The Interior Economy of 
the Armies of Napoleon ” is very interesting, and gives a 
vivid inside view of the legions which overran Europe at 
the end of last century. Among other od _lit‘le facts he 
mentions that every hour when Napolec ’s armies were 
on the march they halted for five minut.s, in orde shat 
the men might be allowed to smokv. Captain ‘itz- 
gerald, R.N., who wields probably the most vigorous pen 
in the Navy, demolishes Sir Geoffrey Hornby’s plea for 
teaching men sail @rill on training brigs in order that they 
may be efficient in handling torpedo boats and firing 
breechloading cannon. Captain Fitzgerald answers the 
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question how the men are to have fresh air and exercise 
on mastless ships, by replying :— 

Boat-work ; plenty of boat-work, both pulling and sailing. 
Rig all the boats with dipping lugs, as this rig gives the crew 
something to do. Give them plenty of sail, so that they van 
practice capsizing ; and this will represent the old-fashioned 
brig sailing, and be eminently useful and instructive. 

Captain Leverson translates a German pamphlet on 
tactical guides for cavalry divisions. Colonel Howard 
Vincent urges officers to learn foreign languages. Captain 
James Bruce and Admiral Sir George Elliot continue the 
discussion on the question of National Insurance. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


There is a charming paper, full of little-known facts, in 
Cornhill, entitled “Couriers of the Air,” birds and insects. 
An American passenger pigeon passes the Atlantic Ocean 
in two days and two nights, flying at the rate of 1600 
milesa day. A curious account is given of ara¢e between 
bees and pigeons, in which the first bee finished a quarter 
of a minute before the first pigeon, three other bees beat 
the second pigeon, and eight bees and eight pigeons made 
a dead heat over a course of a league. Mr. Grant Allen 
has an interesting paper on ‘‘ Deep Sea Fishes,” with its 
peculiar parallel between the submerged stratum of 
human beings and the sunken mass of fishes which form 
the dregs of the oceanic population. 


Lord Selborne and Mr. Fi lerick Gale contribute 
the first paper to the English Illustrated, describing life 
at Winchester College. Mr. Kelly tells the story of his 
holiday in South Africa. Prof. Frankland explains, in 
an illustrated paper, the services rendered by our micro- 
scopic labourers in discovering and identifying the 
microbes which occasion disease. ‘‘ The Royal Surgical 
Nurse” is Maria Josepha, daughter of Dom Miguel, the 
Portuguese Pretender. She spends her life at Tegern- 
see, where her husband, Karl Theodore, Duke in 
Bavaria, practises as a specialist for the cure of cataract. 
She nurses his patients. 


The Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home begin 
their year with the November part. The programme for 
the new volumes is very attractive. Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman writes a new serial in the Leiswre Howr under 
the title of ‘‘The Story of Francis Cludde,” and Mrs. 
Mayo, the author of ‘‘ Voices from the Highways,” 
begins a series of papers treating on current questions 
under the title of ‘‘Under Discussion.” No. 1 deals 
with questions affecting the welfare of young women in 
shops and other places of business. Mr. W. H. Shrubsole 
is to supply the Science, beginning with ‘‘ Microscopic 
Analysis of a Pail of Water.” Mr. Gordon has a series of 
papers on ‘‘ Everyday Life on the Railroad.” A travel- 
ling engineer describes ‘‘ Yankee Dodges,” giving an 
account of American Inventions applied to Social Life. 
The series of ‘‘Sovereigns of Europe ” which ran through 
the last volume, has been replaced by another series by 
the same author, entitled ‘‘ The Statesmen of Europe.” 


In the Sunday at Home, Mr. D. Alcock writes a serial 
under the title of *‘ A Story of Constance.” Professor 
Sayce d_ cribes Social “uife among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians,” giving the result of recently deciphered 
inscriptions. 

In Longman’s Magazine there is a pathetic little 
story ntitled ‘‘Under the Colonnade,” by Mrs. 
Musg” ve, and an interesting paper on ‘‘‘ Bighorn’ 
Shooting in the Caucasus,” by C. Phillipps-Wolley. 
D 
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In Maemillan, the papers in which this month are 
somewhat meagre, Mr. Hamilton Lang describes 
‘*Cyprus after Twelve Years of British Rule.” The 
pressing necessity of the island, he says, is the remission 
of the tithe on grain. He proposes that the Govern- 
ment should sacrifice £30,000 a year for seven years, and 
trust to cecoup itself by increased import and export 
At present England takes £10,000 more a year 
in taxes than was taken by the Turks. Mr. Mark Reid 
objects to the proposed Gallery of British Art. This is 
the first number of the new volume, but, unfortunately, 
the joint serial which Christie Murray and Henry 
Herman are writing on ‘‘ He Fell among Thieves” began 
in the preceding number. 


The Missionary Review.—There is a brief article on 
Cardinal Lavigerie and a very interesting account of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in Corea which might be 
read with advantage in every Protestant Church as an 
illustration of the Christian heroism which prevails among 
Catholic missionaries. There is also a vigorous plea for 
the institution of Christian missions in the Soudan. I 
note among the minor features of the review a proposal 
to take a farm of fifteen acres at Northfield, in Massa- 
chusetts, close to the grounds of the Northfield seminary, 
as a home of rest for returned missionaries. One of the 
editors of the Review has purchased the estate, and has 
called it the New Herrn Hut. 

Newbery House Magazine.—In Newbery House Mag- 
azine the Rev. Morris Fuller explains the nature of the 
office of the suffragan bishop, and says that while it is not 
the best scheme for the increase of the Episcoyate, it is 
second best. It is a primitive system in accordance with 
th> lines of the Anglican Church. Mr. Arnold White 
writ a very appreciative sketch of Canon Liddon, and 
Dr. Hayman describes the famous little church of St. 
Martin’s at Canterbury. Agnes Giberne’s paper on 
‘* Sandstone and Chalk ” shows a considerable gift in the 
way of popularising science, and Mr. Birkbeck writes on 
‘* Ecclesiastical Music in Modern Times.” 

The New England Magazine.— Lancashire men will 
be interested in the elaborate paper by George Rich in 
the New England Magazine for October, describing, with 
copious illustrations, the cotton industry in New England. 
Westminster seems to have attracted rather more than its 
fair sharé of attention in America in the magazines for 
October, for, in addition to a paper in the Arena, Mr. 
Willard contributes to the New England Magazine a well- 
illustrated paper on the ‘‘Place where England Legis- 
lates.” Mr. Chaplin will do well to look at the papers 
on * Agricultural Education ” and the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Agricultural School.” Herbert Welsh’s article on the 
‘‘Tndian Question Past and Present” sketches the his- 
tory of a ‘‘ century of dishonour.” 

Scribner’s Magazine.— Mr. Herbert Ward tells a story 
of Afiican adventure under the title of ‘‘The Tale of a 
Tusk cf Ivory.” There is a clever little story by Dr. 
Stimson, under the title of ‘‘ Dr. Materialisimus,”’ founded 
upon the suggestion that all the emotions of the mind 
can be produved by mechanical processes. Mrs. Frederick 
Rhinelander Jones desuvibes the training of nurses. 
The three illustrated pape s, ‘f . day with a Country 
Doctor,” ‘Through the Cr nd Cafion of Colarado,” and 
**With Yankee Cruisers in French Harbours,” are up to 
the high average of this magazine. 
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A FRIENDLY ECHO FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


It is not only in the United Kingdom that the work of 


our Helpers is bearing good result. Last month I wag 
delighted to receive a letter dated West Maitland, New 
South Wales, containing newspaper cuttings and other 
enclosures. The worker, Mr. J. D. Miller, who is one of 
the thousands of subscribers of the REview oF Reviews 
in Australia, had read the article ‘‘The Workhouse 
Christ,” and at once inquired into the state of affairs in 
the local hospital and asylum. Here is his report of 
what he saw and what he did :— 


Within fourteen days from my first appeal to the public, 
through the press, ample reading has been provided for all 
the inmates of the West Maitland Benevolent Asylum and 
Hospital. 

The supply is so great, that each inmate may read any 
or all of the metropolitan daily papers, and large numbers 
of country papers, besides all the leading weekly publica- 
tions, and many English and a few American illustrated 
papers, reviews, and magazines. 

The amount of reading-matter supplied is so greatly ir. 
excess of the requirements, that I contemplate having 
supplies sent to kindred institutions in the interior of the 
Colony to start them in the good work, and I hope their 
success will enable them to pass on the Christian work to 
their nearest neighbour, and that this process of extension 
will go over the length and breadth of Australia, and only 
cease when every asylum and hospital in the land is 
adequately supplied with interesting literature of the day, 
such as the great bulk of the people read and enjoy. 

I thought that you would be pleased to hear that your 
plea had been heard and welcomed by Australians, who will 
assuredly respond with alacrity to your call of duty, and 
always cherish feelings of gratitude and esteem to their 
unknown friend. 


I heartily commend the energetic initiative of our 
Maitland Helper to all those who feel moved to look intc 
this matter in their own districts. They might not meet 
everywhere with such a gratifying response ; but they 
could do no harm, and they would, in all probability, 
brighten the weary hours of some poor fellow. 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 


Tue Revista Contemporanea does not contain anything 
of striking interest. Don Adolfo de Motta reviews M. 
Gattarel’s work on the ‘‘ Campaigns of the First Empire,” 
and Don Isidro Perez de Oliva writes ou the transforma- 
tion which the ‘‘Idea of Property ” has undergone during 
the last twenty-five years. Don V. Suarez Caballeja con- 
tributes a study of ‘‘ Dante and Goethe.” Between these 
favo minds, at first sight so opposite in character, there 
are, he says, many analogies :— F 

“The first which presents itself to us in these two poems 

the Divine Comedy and Laust—is this: both of them pene- 
trate, and raise to its highest expression, the vastest idea which 
it is given to man to conceive—the notion of his own destiny 
in the terrestrial and in the celestial world—the enigma, the 
supreme interest of his existence on both sides of the grave— 
in one word, the salvation of the immortal soul,” 

He discovers an indication of similar trains of thought 
in the fact—certainly a curious coincidence—that Dante 
ends his poem with the line— 





“ T/amor che muove il sole e l’altre stelle,” 


while Faust concludes with the well-known invocation to 
the ‘* Eternal Feminine.” ‘‘ Palmerin de Oliva” writes 
of theatrical matters, and the number concludes with the 
usual ‘‘ Political Chronicle” and literary criticisms. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

HE Nouvelle Revue lives up to its principle ot 
keeping touch with contemporary foreign 
thought, and M. Leo Quesnel contributes to 
the first October number a very pleasant article 

apon current Spanish literature. 

THE PHYLLOXERA IN CHAMPAGNE VINEYARDS. 

Champagne-drinkers will read with a mixture of fear 
and interest the long article on the “ Phylloxera in Cham- 
pagne,” to which the first place in the first October number 
of tle Nouvelle Revue is given. The practical conclusion to 
which it will bring them is that the scourge is actually 
amongst the famous vines. Nobody can state positively 
how long it has been there, but it is presumable that, in 
the districts which have been attacked, the diseased vines 
may be counted on to hold out still for three years. With 
proper precautions, which are given in great detail by the 
writer of the article, the insect ought to be eradicated, 
and other vines in readiness to bear by that time, and 

‘these vines snould be the American, which the phylloxera 

does not touch. 





MOROCCO. 

The sketch which Count Paul Vasili gives of Morocco 
might be reswméd in the statement that “only man is 
vile.” By geographical situation, by climate, by confor- 
mation of hill and plain, by fertility of the soil, Morocco 
is one of the richest and most highly-favoured countries 
of the world. Wide stretches of corn-bearing plain, 
pasture lands upon which feed herds of cattle and 
horses, magnificent forests of cedar ana sandal wood, 
all maintained in fertility by an admirable hydro- 
graphic system, alternate with hilly regions rich in 
minerals. Amongst the mineral products he reckons 
iron, coffee, mercury, petroleum, coal, sulphur, porce- 
lain clay, antimony, silver, nickel, rock salt. The 
Pheenicians and the Romans worked silver, copper, and 
gold mines, and the rivers Sous and Warra still wash 
down a certain amount of gold. These treasures are, 
however, lavished by the earth in vain while they remain 
in the hands of the present possessor of the soil. ‘ Here 
everything is Biblical: the soil in its fertility, the in- 
habitants in their costumes; and the entire country has 
remained wrapped in the folds of the Old Testament. 
But it is the Old Testament in the days of Sodom.” 

TONQUIN. 

As one of the “ greatest proofs which it has yet given 
ot tolerance and independence of mind,” the Nourelle 
Revue allows no less than twenty pages to the plea of an 
“Old Tonkinois ” in favour of developing that unpopular 


‘colony. The many advantages which might result are 


set forth at length, and an attractive picture is sketched 
of a pacified, transformed, and cultivated Tonquin. The 
commerce of China is pictured as joining through the 
channels opened by new roads, local industries, fostered 
under French protecting care, local agriculture developed 
by a new system of political order and peace, the stimulus 
imparted by relations with foreign countries, the proper 
administration of its affairs are slowly but surely to bring 


‘about the fusion of all the neighbouring French 


possessions in Indo-China, and to form a vast empire, like 


‘that of India. 


GAZETTE DES BEAUX ARTS. 


BeEsipes its third article on the Museum at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, the Gazette for October has two charming 
biographies of minor artists, Jean Fouquet and Nicolas 
Manuel Deutsch. 

JEAN FOUQUET. 

Both are, so to speak, of provincial reputation, for 
though Jean Fouquet was well known and_ sought 
after in the art centres of his day, he wonld still 
probably himself prefer to assign his glory to Touraine, 
where he mostly lived and worked ; and Deutsch, in spite 
of his German appellation, was frankly Swiss. Fouquet 
was of the 15th century and Deutsch of the 16th, but 
the contrast and comparison between the work of the two 
men, which lingers so vividly with the reader of the 
Gazette, can hardly be transferred to an unillustrated 
page. The charm and _ the instruction of the 
biographies of artists, which form the prominent 
feature of the contents of the Gazette depend alike in 
great measure upon the carefui and beautiful repro- 
ductions which are always given as specimens of their 
work. The portrait of Pope Eugenius IV., and a page 
containing four miniature illustrations, which are given 
with the sketch of Jean Fouquet, tell more of his 
thought and work, and impress his personality more 
vividly, than many volumes of biographical annotation. 
For those, however, who are unacquainted with this 
master it may be interesting to state briefly that he was 
the successor of the famous miniature painter of the Due 
de Berri. He was essentially a portraitist, and his 
speciality was to reproduce, in the sacred con- 
ventionalities with which he was constantly called 
upon to deal, the realities of life with which 
he was surrounded, and this without licence or 
monstrosity. He appears to have been one of those 
happily-constituted minds that assimilate to themselves 
so much beauty and interest from reality as to be con- 
scious only of the need to see. He would, we are inclined 
to fancy, reject idealism as only a morbid appetite of 
blindness ; and even the tiny specimens in black and white 
which are given of his work by the Gazette excited the 
comprehension that such an observer may well have found 
enough in his surroundings. His object was evidently not 
to change, but to emphasize, the character of everything 
he touched. And with that there is a beauty of com- 
position which, as displayed in miniature groups not much 
more than four inches square, is nothing short of startling. 


A NATURALIST PAINTER. 


The top left-hand example given on the page of minia- 
tures to which we have alluded, has only to be compared 
with the last Raphael added to the National Gallery for 
the difference to become apparent to the least artistic eye. 
Unfortunately he diced some years before Raphael 
was born, and his miniatures do not seem to have 
reached Rome. This is what M. Bouchot says: 
of him:—“ Inventor of naturalism he isnot... Others had 
known it before him, but they had contented themselves 
with external realism, sometimes even with the coarseness 
of caricature and exaggeration. Better than painting 
hodies only, or even than animating them, Fouquet knew 
how to bring the soul into the face: the more closely he 
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pressed to truth the more he idealized his model. With 
him a personage is never a lay figure taking an automatic 
part in action, but man himself, smiling or speaking, 
keeping his inevitable individuality, acting on his own 
initiative, by turns meditative, peaceful, threatening or 
terrible. On faces scarcely as big as a pea passions hurtle 
each other, and are legible, just as majesty betrays itself 
in tiny figures, and the maddest fury is Givined in the 
magnificent gestures of microscopic knights . . . Do not 
fear to find in detail a forgetfulness of the whole. As in 
nature, the detail detracts in no sense from the etiect. 
His tine and discreet colour does not break out into 
tempestuous eruptions. His works are as well filled and 
as perfect as the frescoes of a Masaccio or a Botticelli. 
Why are they ignored ? ” 
N. M. DEUTSCH. 

After this, the illustrations of the article upon Nicolas 
Manuel Deutsch must be looked at in the light of absolute 
contrast. We have no longer the chastened, serious, 
fully-meant work of a strongly individual nature, but the 
decorative fantasies of a scarcely bridled imagination. 
Scenes of love and war are his favourite subjects, but to 
ordinary modern taste his minor work is probably more 
pleasing than his principal pictures. Amongst the minor 
ulustrations of the present article there are some lovely 
specimens of friezes for mural decorations. The variety 
and harmony of the lines, and the charmingly spontaneous 
outtlow of invention cannot fail to give pleasure. One 
trait we notice in common in the lives of the 
two artists. They had both a hard struggle to live, 
and neither of them disdained any work which could be 
done with a brush and colours. In the case of Deutsch, 
the State accounts of Berne mention the most insignifi- 
cant sums paid to him for painting shields, the handles of 
crossbows, and the shafts of standards. Of Jean Fouquet 
it is also said that “his modesty was not scared” by the 
most humble work, and that he turned from his inimit- 
able miniatures to paint willingly oriflammes, statues, and 
armorial bearings, which may be said to have represented 
the sign-painting of his day. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

In the Revue des Deua Mondes,M. Du Bled’s article 
upon cheese-making forms a practical and useful pendant 
to the Duchesse de Fitzjames’ article upon the phy!l- 
loxera in the Nouvel/e Revue, but the industry and agri- 
culture of France must have undergone so great a change 
as to be scarcely recognizable before the produc: of the 
pasture can take the place of the produce of th» vine- 
yard. Dairy competition extends over an enormous part 
of the temperate zone. Serious vineyard competition is 
limited to a few small patches of Europe. 

LORD CARNARVON’S CHESTERFIELD LETTERS. 

The vanity of attempting to change the form of 
humanity without a radical change of the nature is 
exemplified once more in the second correspondence of 
Lord Chesterfield addressed to his godson. With his 
usual instinct for the core of a subject, M. Valbert puts 
his finger thus upon the weakness of Lord Chesterfield’s 
teaching: “He teaches philanthropy and tolerance, and, 
if his precepts are often generous, his principles never 
are. One ian, according to him, was worth another, and, 
take them all together, they are a bad lot.” “ Why 
was Phili}) Stanhope to learn to please? Because he 
would thus invest his merit well at a high rate of 
interest. Why was he advised to acquire cer- 
tain virtues? Because they would bring considera- 
tion in their train, and consideration produces trust, 
and trust represents an income.” If virtue 1s 
taught on these principles of nairow utilitarianism, it 
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follows that vice may be taught for the same reasons 
Accordingly, we find it laid down that “if these are use- 
ful virtues there are defects and vices which are no less 
useful”; the most useful of all is vanity. There is no 
passion better calculated to cure indolence, inertia, and 
natural apathy.” Lord Chesterfield dilates at some 
length on the advantages of cultivating vanity. Upon it 
M. Valbert comments, “The finest fruit may have its 
worm, but Lord Chestertield is alone among teachers in 
taking the trouble himself to introduce the worm into the 
fruit as a much-to-be-desired, precious guest, auguring 
luck to the house which it inhabits.” M. Valbert’s con. 
tention is that the letters to the godson are dictated by 
exactly the same spirit as the better-known letters to the 
son, and he points out that each correspondence had the 
same result. Neither son nor godson profited in any 
apparent degree. 
VICTOR HUGO'S SENSE OF LIGHT. 

M. Mahilleau’s article on the sense of light of the great 
French writer springs from reflection upon the intimate. 
connection which exists between what we see and what 
we are. “The brotherhood which binds all living beings 
comes,” he says, “ from the fact that all eyes reflect the 
same infinitude in contemplation of the same sky.” In 
common words, observation is the food of thought, and the- 
deduction follows that if we could but know what men per- 
ceive we should to some considerable extent know what 
they are. They perceive, of course, by means of all their 
senses, but actual vision is, in the opinion of M. Mahilleau, 
one of the most important, and his article is devoted 
to a study of the manner in which Victor Hugo actually 
and literally saw. One of the first and most absclute 
statements which he is able to make upon the authority 
of biographers is that the poet’s sight was very strong 
and long. It was related of him as a child that he was 
able to see on one occasion further and better with the 
naked eye than his companions could see with good 
glasses. He never, although he lived an:l worked so long, 
required spectacles. He was able, consequently, to store 
his brain with immense masses of detail. Saint Beuve: 
noted the correspondence between this physical endow- 
ment and the peculiar characteristics of his imagination, 
which he said “became analytical by sheer force of 
activity and penetration. His eyes never rested ona 
tower without taking cognisance of the number of its 
angles, its faces, and its points.” M. Mahilleau credits 
him with a special sensibility to light, which had the 
same effect upon him as the sun upon a photographic 
plate, bringing out images which must without it have 
lain dormant. 

; THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 

If only M. Plancliert’s articles on the English in Egypt, 
which appeared nearly two years ago in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, had been more accurate in their facts 
and trustworthy in the judgments they expressed, the 
series now announced upon the French in Tunis would 
have been cordially welcome. Unfortunately, the associa- 
tion with the Egyptian articles in the minds of all well- 
informed English readers is of such reckless mis-statement 
and uncontrolled prejudice that the present series, 
pleasant as they promise to be in style and 


interesting in subject, will be received with an 
inevitable feeling of distrust, and judged rather 
by the criterion of fiction than of fact. The 


reader to whom the contemporary history of Tunis is 
new ground must be content to consider, with regard to: 
any given fact, that “it may be true, but then, again, It 
may not”: and this, if we are content to take the articles 
seriously, is, it must be admitted, a considerable drawback.. 
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La Rassegna Nazionale. 
October Ist. 


Twenty Years of Abste:tion. R. de Cesare. 

France andthe Republic. (Anon.) 

The Holy Land (Notes of Travel). Carlo del 
Pezzo. 

Mazzini’s Religious Feeling. 

A Sketch of Sig. Depretis. 

The Origin of Language. 


F. Donaver. 
F. Alessio. 
L. M. Billia. 


October 16th. 

C. Cefaraiti. 

presented by 
Card. Lavigerie to the Pope. G.C.C. 

Italians Out of Italy. Attilio Brunialti. 

E. Renan on the Origin of Language. L. M- 
Billia. 

The Politico-Danubian Churches. G. Marcotti. 


The History of Law in Italy. 
On an Early Christian Relic, 


La Nuova Antologia. 
October Ist. 


The Letters of Baron Ricearoli. G. Finali. 
Our Alliances. L. Palma. 
King Charles Albert’s Secret. Continued. 


EK. Masi. 


October 16th. 

F. Martini. 

J. Moleschott. 
Ferraris. 
(Novelette) 


Giusti as a Student. 

Salvatore Tommasi. 

A New Chamber. L. 

The Nuptial Mass. 
mitti. 


E. Com- 


Ligurian Atheneum. 
The Social Conditions of Scandinavia. Harald 
Asche. 


Tcrenzio Mamiani. <A. Ponsiglioni. 


FRENCH. 
LE CORRESPONDANT. 


The Paris Metropolitan. 
A. DE CAPPARENT. 
Lamartine in 1890, A. DE PRADAIX, 
A Spanish Inquisitor at the Court of France. 
MGR. DE Courcy. 
Contemporary Protestantism. 
ABBE DE BROGLIE. 
Par Reconnaissance (from the English.) 
Mpnme. Paris. 
ABBE DADOLLE. 


LA REVUE SOCIALISTE. 
The Fabian Society. JULES MaGny. 
Héléne, EUGENE FOURNIERE. 
The Revolutionary Crisis in Russia. 
PIERRE BERTRAND. 
P. ARGYRIADES. 


Albert de Bays. 


The Uses of Socialism. 
Foreign Workmen. LovuIs BEssE. 
The Socialist Movement at Home and 
Abroad. : ADRIEN VELIER. 

A German Socialist Novelist. 
ROBERT BERNIER. 





THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


ITALIAN REVIEWS 





THE Rassegua Nazionale far outstrips the Nvora Antologia this month in 
interest ; the 1st October number is a particularly strong one, leading off 
with a vigorous indictment by R. de Cesare of the policy of abstention 
from political life practised by the clerical party in Italy. The aut 
maintains that there is no hope for Italy until a new Pope frees himself 


hor 


from the ruling counsels of the Ultramontanes, and directs the formation 


of a new and enlightened Catholic party. Besides the article on 
Mazzini’s religious beliefs, quoted below, the number contains an 


interesting sketch of the late Prime Minister Depretis, and a review of 
V. H. Hurlbert’s recent book on the French Republic. The mid-October 
number contains a learned criticism of Renan’s theories on the origin of 
language by L. M. Billia, 
reliquary, said to date from 
old basilica in North Africa, and has been presented by Cardinal Lavigerie 
to the Holy Father. 


and a description of a most curious antique 
the fifth century, which has been dug up in an 


MOsT RESPECTED MASTER AND FRIEND.—Do not have any doubts about me 
for those who love me do not doubt me. [retain in my heart a most vivid remem- 
brance of those who were the guides and companions of the happiest years of my 
youth devoted to study. And it pains me that you have no clear recollection of 
my soul. Your reproac hes sounded bitter to me, for they were undeserved. I am 
no enemy of the religion in which I was born, nor indeed of 2:y religion. 

Either people misunderstand me or they wilfully misrep esent my thoughts. 
No one is more convinced than I of the necessity for religious education ; and 
this conviction I will maintain with a drawn sword, for Tam persuaded that 
without the belief in God which has given to mankind the moral laws for us to 
follow, and to Italy the mission of introducing into the world a new civil state, 
— can be neither regeneration, nor independence, nor Italian unity. 

I desire that the priest should co-operate in this national enterprise, that he 
should support the weak against the strong, that he should denounce tyranny 
and defend liberty—in a word, that he should follow the precepts laid down by 
Jesus in the Gospel. 

I desire that the Church of Rome should return to her original purity, watered 
with the blood of many martyrs, and that her monarchical institutions should be 
replaced by republican ones as in the early centuries 

I do not attack her fundamental dogmas; but I want her to re cognize the 
dogma of Christ—the true Divine dogma, which she has never recognized in the 
past ; the sacred and inviolable right of the people to erect themselves into a free 
and independent nation. Then the Cheaeah will be, not the servant, but the 
guide of the State and I—neither Atheist nor Anarchist—will bow down 
reverently before ri priests of a truly Divine Church. 

Forgive my haste, and with all the affection which you know, now that I have 
opened to you my heart, which contains no my steries for anyone. 


Believe me, ever yours, 
MAZZINI. 
The Nuova Antologia for October 1st is hopelessly dull. To the mid- 
October number the veteran Italian senator Signor Ferraris contributes a 
lengthy and somewhat pessimistic article on the probable composition of 
Chamber to be elected next year, and deplores the dearth 
There is also the first of a series of 


the new Italian 
of capable parliamentary leaders. 
articles on the poet Giusti, a learned account of Salvatore Tomraasi, the 
great Italian physiologist, and, finally, ‘* The 
Nuptial Mass,” by E. Comitti. 


a elever little novelette, 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN MACAZINES. 


Samtiden. October. (Bergen.) 


scription, 5 kr. 


Greek and Latin in the Schools. Olaf Skavlan. 
Ola Hansson. 
Both Sides of the Question. 


Friedrich Nictzechi: a Review. 
Women’s Rights: 
Mrs. L. Marholm. 


Buddha in Europe. Herman Bahr. 


(Stockholm.) Yearly 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 


Sub-cription, 10 kr. 


Midsummer in Assisi. Helena Nvyblo i 


The Riksdag’s Debate on Swedish Public 
Schools. R. Térnebladh. 


Marriage Statistic. Marcus Rubin. 


Feodor Dostojevski: a Psychological-literary 


Study. N, Erdmann. 
Open Letter to Prof. Julius Lange. L. 
Dietrchson. 

Hippelyte Flandrin’s Lite and Works. C. G. 


under. Reviewed by G, Géthe. 


List 


(Stockholn.) 


Idun 


Yearly Subscription, 4 kr. October Numbers. 


a Weekly for Women. 





Wilhelmina Gravallius—Authoress of * Hoga- 
dali!’s Parsonage.” (With Portrait.) 

What Is Culture? Ave. 

Save:l: a Story. Elena. 

Car Giillstedt-Kronmann. (With Por- 
trat 

An Od Story. A sketch by Georg Nordens- 
vali 

Lady Eipba Akerhielm. (With Po:trait.) 


Sketch by Anna Wahlenberyg. 
Ebon Hoi. 
Bathers. 


Uncie Orn, 
My Faithful Servant. 
American Baths and Amandus 
Riolan. 


Surprises. 


Fru Johanna. 


Skilling Magazine. Illustrated. (Christiania). 


Yearly Subscription, 8 kr. 80 Gre. 


Protessor C, F, Fearnley. (With Portrait.) 
An Actor's Reminiscences. 
A Story of Naples. 


(With Portrait.) 


Doctor R. Jonsberg. 


On the Andes. 





Yearly Sub- 


ee <—— 


By far the best article in the Scandinavian magazines this month is the 
paper on Feodor Dostojevski contributed to Nordisk Tidskrift by Nils 
Erdman. Feodor Dostojevski is the novelist of the outcasts, the pariahs, 
the unfortunates—in effect, the portrayer of misery in all its many aspects, 
Himself a tortured and self-torturing being, weakly from his cradle, first 
seeing the light of day in the Maria Hospital at Moscow—where his father 
was a doctor—wriggling himself through a vagabond life of poverty, 
mishaps, dangers, and nervous sufferings it is scarce to be wondered at that 
his views of the world became distorted and pessimistic in the highest 
degree. His heroes and heroines are walking miseries—victims of their 
own pride, their own resignations, their own lusts, their own mistakes, 
His scenes are laid in some small, ill-reputed slum, in some large, dirty, 
overcrowded lodging-house—anywhere where misery is born and imulti- 
plied. Through it all is seen the reflex of his own warped nature and 
saddened life ; observable, too, is a certain gloating pride he takes in his 
misfortunes and his martyrdom. He had had ten years of the horrors of 
Siberia, had by a mere hair’s breadth escaped being shot for conspiracy. 
Referring to this in a letter to his brother, he writes :—‘* They gave us the 
cross to kiss, our swords were broken over our heads, and we were robed in 
the white death-garments ; then, three by three, we were chained to the 
posts. As I was the sixth in order I thought I had but few minutes to live. 
I thought of thee and thine. my brother—I succeeded even in embracing and 
bidding adieu to Plentschejef and Durof, who stood near me. But suddenly 
the drums sounded the return march, our fetters were loosened, we were 


taken away, and they told us His Majesty had given us our lives.” At the 
last moment a white flag had fluttered aloft—their lives were saved. One of 


the unhaj py creatures was taken away mad, and on the mind of Dostojevski 
himself the episode left an everlasting mark. Dostojevski is a true por- 
trayer of the Russian character. Turgenieff is a greater genius—Tolstoi ts a 
greater man, but Feodor Dostojevski is the full-blooded Russian. 


Sumtiden contains a good article on the practical uselessness of cramming 
juvenile heads with Greek and Latin, while so many more important studies, 
and literature of the present day, equally as good as the ancient, are left in 
the background. Next in importance is the article on Friedrich Nietzchi. 
The reviewer skims over some of the works of this morbid and fantastic 
writer, who was born at Ricken, near Leipsic, on the loth of October, 
1844, and who inherited from both parents a disposition to brain 
disease. The motif of his best known works, ‘* Also Sprach Zarathustra,” 
‘* Jesuits von Gat und Bése,” and ‘ Zur Genealogie der Moral,” forms tie 
chief subject of the article. What Nietzchi really fights against, says the 
writer, is the spirit of the present day that has been developed during the 
last thousand years. He himself plants a shoot that now appears 
insignificant, but which, when full-grown, will prove itself to be a tree 
under which the whole of humanity through a leng stretch of gencrations 
will be content to shelter—work, rest, and dream. 


‘Buddha in Europe” is a very interesting article on the phases of 
Buddhism in London and Paris. The writer believes that this yearning 
for the mystical in nature comes not from the hearts or minds of its 
disciples, but merely from nerves that crave for sensation. 
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THE BELGIAN REVIEWS. 


-? 
La Revue Generale. 
A Prisoner of the Revolution. Chs. 
d@'Hericault. 
A Hungarian Poet (XIX. Century). Emile 
Roustan. 
The French Revoiution and Contemporary 
Criticism. Ad. Delvigne. 
Of the Possibility of a Franco-German 
Alliance. Chs. Woeste. 
The Roman Catholic Socialistie Congress at 


Liege. G. Kaiser. 


La Revue de Belgique. 
Culture Soci-ties in America. P. Hoffman. 
The Child of Sin. Alf. Lavachery. 


The late DSllinger and the Justification of 


the Templars. C.A. Rahlenbeck. 
At tue Lipari Islands. J. Chalon. 


Inthe Beautiful Land of Flanders. (Poetry.) 


Franz Toulon. 


POM: 
La Societe Nouvelle. 

The Individual and the State. A. de Potter. 

Origin of the Theory which Considers the 
Struggle for Life as Beneficial. Translation 
from N. Tchernychevski. 

The Daughter of Jairus. (A Mystery in IX. 
scenes.) E. de Molder. 

Things Astonishing me. (Novelettes.) C. 
Demblon, ; 

Max Waller. Henry Maubel. 

Mr. Mirbeau in Defence of Belgian Writers. 
Francis Nautet. 

Princess Malince. Hubert Krains. 


The Progress of Socialism in September. 


C. De Paepe. 








,? 

Tuer Soeiete Nouvelle opens as usual with a short philosophico-socialistic 
treatise, the subject matter being ‘‘ The Individual and the State,” and the 
author, Agathon de Potter. Besides some clear definitions of what the 
State isand may become, there are some obscure speculations and generaliza- 
tions about what the State has been in remote ages. P 

“*The Daughter of Jairus” is the popular view of one of Christ’s miracles 
brought before the reader in the shape of a medieval mystery or play, in 
which Flemings, Jews, and Romans of all epochs freely mix together in 
renaissance toggery. The miracle performed, Jairus appears at the entrance 
of his house and calls out to the people : 

“Come in all of you! Allof you! . 
of it. . . . OJesus! Jesus!” 

This series of exclamations alone would give to the scene the hall-mark of 
the Flemish never-ending mixture of drink and religion. 


Come in and drink all my wine, a// 


ij , 

In the Revue Generale we may pass over the article, ‘‘ A Prisoner of the 
Revolution,” by Chs. d’Hericault, as being the oft-told tale of how Charles 
Albert, King of Sardaigne, was led, in spite of his Roman Catholic 
mysticism, to become the instrument of Italian revolutionary emancipation. 

‘*A Hungarian Poet,” by Emile Roustan, is the story of Petoefi Sandor, a 
poet and a soldier, who died for Magyar independence, before he was fairly 
embarked in his glorious career, at the age of 26. We have not room for 
his biography, short though it is. Here is a specimen of one of his wildest, 
but perhaps his most characteristic songs :— 

THE RING. 

* Do you know that ring, jeweller?” 

“1 know it ; it comes from my workshop. 

“She for whom you bought it was so beautiful. Your affianced bride,then . . . 

“Yes, she was beautiful; she was my bride; 
But she was false, she had loved another man. 
It was boldly placed on her finger, my 
Dear ring; | have taken it back. 
It is my jewel, my treasure 1! must 
Find a better resting place for it. 
Therefore, jeweller, melt this gold into a bullet. 
I'll put it into my pistol, and in that heart that she has lost.” 

That, in spite of the greatest fame, he failed to grow rich, tue following 
lines sufliciently show :— 

It is well that a man’s teeth are but bone! God has done right! If we had 
iron teeth, mine would long ago have been eaten up by rust. 

How much he loved Hungary nothing shows better than the short poem 
he wrote the day after his marriage :— 

I have dreamed much about war during the night: of war like in the olden time ; 

A gory sword called the faithful, a gory sword carried all threugh the land. 

At its sight all hearts with a drop of Magyar blood in them exclaimed: 

“The crown of liberty is the only guerdon ; no filthy gold for the soldier.” 

And that day was the very day of our nuptials, O my dear wife! 

3ut when they brought the gory sword I left everything and went. 

The day of one’s wedding, go to death’s call, one may well moan for it; oh, my 
well beloved ! [dream. 

But let the dream become a reality, and I will do in very truth what I did in my 

The dream soon became a reality, and he was not found wanting. Before 
he died, he gave to his people a national battle song :— 

The drum beats, the bugle calls; the warriors are ready, the fists are clenched : 
Forward ! 

The swords clash, the bullets whistle, the Magyar blood boils over: Forward! 

The Standard waves so high on the battle-field that the whole world can see it : 
Forward! 

Where a Hungarian is to be found, there stands a hero looking proudly in the 
eyes of his enemy: Forward! 

Yea, every Hungarian is a hero. God himself fights in our ranks: Forward ! 

The earth at my feet is reddening. They have killed my comrade: Forward! 

I'll do no less than he did; I’ll throw myself bravely in Death’s jaws: Forward! 

Though I lost both my hands, though we all bit the dust: Forward ! 

Each one here must fall at his gory post. Let us fall, but not our native country 
Forward ! 
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Deutscher Haussehatz.—This is a Catholic periodical, published every 
twenty-days, so that there shall be eighteen parts in the year. The first 
number in the new volume contains, among other things, articles, copiously 
illustrated, on the Isle of Wight, Agra, and the Berlin Museum of In- 
dustrial Art. 


Deutsche Revue.—Professor Kart Schellbach, who was teacher of 
natural science and mathematics to the late Emperor Frederick, has written 
some interesting reminiscences of his royal pupil. When the Professor 
first made his acquaintance, the Prince was only in his twelfth year and was 
still addressed as ‘‘ Dear Prince.” His accomplished mother, afterwards 
the Empress Augusta, looked upon it as her duty to superintend the 
education of her only son, and during the first half-year she ‘‘ assisted ” 
regularly at the mathematical lessons. It soon became clear that the Prince 
had no special aptitude for mathematics, but the lessons were, nevertheless, 
very successful, and the Prince soon acquired such a liking for the whole 
range of sciences to which he was introduced, and beeame so convinced of 
their high value, that in his after-life he supported eagerly all proposals made 
to advance them. In this way he advocated such projects as the institution 
of a Solar Observatory at Potsdam, and a Museum for the Exact Sciences, 
and interested himself in retaining eminent Professors of Science at the 
Berlin University. The New Domestic Remedies discussed in the last 
article are not drugs, but personal cleanliness and cleanliness in the home, 
methods of disinfecting, the thorough cooking of meat, and a few directions 
for the immediate treatment of cases of accident, etc. Medicines are in- 
dispensable sometimes, but it is advisable that the domestic use of them be 
reduced to a minimum, 


Deutsche Rundschau. —This magazine enters upon its seventeenth year 
of publication with the opening chapter of a new novel entitled ‘* Die 
Dryas,” by Paul Heyse. Achim von Arnim (1781-1851) is an interesting 
literary study by the late Wilhelm Scherer. According to the writer, Arnim 
distinguished himself, and made himself beloved by his intense patriotism ; 
he was indeed the first German poet and novelist who sought to depict in 
his works the spirit of the time in which he lived. The age of the re- 
establishment of Prussia as a great kingdom, including the Stein legislation, 
has nowhere been so perfectly portrayed in creative literature as it is in 
Arnim’s novel, ‘‘Countess Dolores” ; while the question of the German 
Constitution has been equally well treated in another of his novels, ‘The 
Watchmen of the.Crown.” The problem of the fortification of Heligoland 
is discussed by Vice-Admiral Batsch. Fortified or not, he says, that 
security there must be which goes with possession, and as interested friends 
and allies are not always to be reckoned on, security can only be guaranteed 
by the German Fleet. 


Die Gartenlaube.- In Bavaria, a pest in the form of the caterpillar of a 
moth (Liparis Monacha), p-:larly called the ‘* Nonne,” has again attacked 
the forests, and its ravages seem to be as calamitous among the pines as 
those of the phylloxera in vine-growing districts. In the middle of August, 
the German Union of Male Choirs held their fourth great festival at Vienna, 
previous meetings having been at Dresden (1865), Munich (1874), and 
Hamburg (1882). Some 8,000 singers from all parts of Germany gathered 
together at Vienna, marched in procession with banners and appropriate 
processional cars to the Festal Hall, and on each of the two following days 
gave a grand concert ; but the large male chorus, one would have thought, 
would have become monotonous before the end of the third day. This does 
not appear to have been the case, for the hall, which was capable of accom- 
modating 20,000 people, did not prove large enough for all who desired to 
be present. 


Die Gesellschaft.—-Dostoietisky’s ‘‘ Raskolnikow,” which has been 
dramatized in German, was produced at Leipzig on August 25. Herr 


Merian, however, considers the idea of dramatizing the novel most unhappy, 
the story being absolutely withou: any dramatic motiv whatever. Tolstoi 
is noticed elsewhere. 
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Nord und Sud.—Wilhelm Riefstahl, the artist, who died October 11, 
1888, is the subject of this month’s biogr: aphical and critical sketch. The 
chief subjects of his pictures are the national life in the German Alps, 
Roman life, the priesthood and the monks. Otto Kriimmel contributes 
also an interesting description of the Bermuda Islands which he visited last 
year. The article on the Great Man and his Contemporaries is an interesting 
psychological study. 


Preussische Jahrbucher.—Taking the word “Stilvoll” for his text, 
Herr A. Lasson has written a curious paper on the taste of to-day. It is true 
enough, he says, that times change and men with them, but much more is 
this true of all the great and little things that have any connection with 
men, and not least of words and phrases. New times bring new ideas, and 
these bring new words to have sway fora time and then be set aside for 
others. Such a word is ‘‘stilvoll” (with style). Till it appeared men 
made shift with things elegant and tasteful. But now that men have grown 
richer and are more learned, everything must have colour, and everybody wants 
excitement; it takes something special and unusual to attract notice. When 
that is found which does not satisfy taste exactly but only the desire for 
excitement, anything strange, learned, rich or effective, it is styled 
‘*stilvoll.” Taste, on the contrary, teaches how to use abundance, and 
where there is but little, how that little may be clothed in a graceful dress. 
From this the author falls to discussing realism, his study leading up to the 
conclusion that taste and _ style should be united. - Dr. H. Weber's 
‘* Bismarck ” is an ancestor of the Ex-Chancellor, namely, the Gen.-Lieut. 
Friedrich Wilhelm, Count von Bismarck, who, till the battle of Leipzig, 
fought enthusiastically for the French Emperor in his battles against the 
Germans. 


Schorer’s Familienblatt.—There is nothing calling for special remark 
in the first part of the new volume, except perhaps a short notice of Adolf 
Oberlinder, the artist and humourist whose sketches for the Fliegeinde Blitter 
entitle him to the first place as entertainer of the German people. The 
Cosmopolitan of New York gave an excellent illustrated article on him and 
his work in September last. 


Ueber Land und Meer.-— Processions still play an important part. What 
with the German students at Jena, the Male Choirs at Vienna, and the 
musicians at Geneva, this magazine and others, both for September and 
October, abound in sketches of the picturesque symbolical cars and groups 
representing the different societies, and it is quite a relief to gather that the 
right of procession is a recognised institution on the Continent, at least so 
far as musicians and students or rifle societies are concerned. Lieutenant 
Winsloé was the first who fell in the war of 1870. 


Unsere Zeit.—Eduard von Bauernfeld, the poet and author of over a 
hundred dramatical works, notices of whom are to be found in most of the 
German magazines for September or October, died last August. The 
Nestor of Vienna authors, he was the last Austrian dramatist whose pieces 
had great success on all the German stages. He was born in 1802, and at 
the age of six had lost both his parents. Among his school friends were 
numbered Moritz von Schwind, the artist, and the still more famous Franz 
Schubert, the composer. Like Grillparzer, another dramatist, Bauernfeld 
spent a great part of the best years of his life in the narrow rooms of a State 
ofticial ; “he even took an active part in the political agitations of 1848. But 
in the same year illness compelled him to quit the State service and retire 
into private life. His greatest dramatic productions, however, were given 
to the world ir the decade of 1830 to 1840, while he was still in the service 
of the State. He will be best remembered as a writer of comedies. 

Velhagen.—Paul Heyse is well to the fore this month. Besides a novel 
in the Deutsche Rundschau, he has translations from the Italian of some 
poems _ Carducci in Nord wid Sitd, and of some others by Emilio Praga 
(1839—-1875) in Velhagen. This month’s Velhagen is altogether a particulasdy 
good number. The most important article is that on Michael Angelo, 
which is accompanied by excellent illustrations of the frescoes which adorn 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel at Rome. Another capital paper discusses 
Alphonse Daudet, contrasting him with Emile Zola. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—All the articles given in the list of contents are 


worthy of notice, more especially the description of the Niirnberg Museum, 
and the second part of J. Proless’s paper on ‘* Woinen and Young Germany.” 
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Caprars AvcreEr’s article in the 2Rerue du Genie Militaire, although 
nominally dealing with the disposal of barrack sewage, incidentally gives an 
insight into the defective sanitary arrangements existing In many of the 
provincial towns, as well as in the military hospitals and barracks, in France. 
‘The system which he proposes, and clearly describes by illustrations, has at 
any rate the merit of simplicity and, if found to work as satisfactorily in 
practive as it appears to do in theory, might well be tried with considerable 
advantage in towns which are already provided with the water system, 
Captain Augier’s plan provides for the retention of the solids and allows only 
the liquids, after being automatically diluted and disinfected, to flow off into 
the sewers. The separation of the solids is effected in suitable galvanized 
iron receptacles which are enclosed within specially coustructed water-tight 


pits, one receptacle, of cylindrical form, 38 feet 9 inches high by 
2 feet in diameter, being  suflicient for every 400 inhabitants. 


These receptacles are changed every 48 hours, and by a simple arrange- 
inent they can be hermetically sealed before being withdrawn from the pits; 
the contents are subsequently desiccated and disposed of for manure. A 
valuable feature in this system is that it can be readily and economically 
applied in conjunction with the ordinary water-borne system, and, as no. 
fecal matter is passed into the sewer, and all direct communication with 
the sewer is avoided, it woul] effectually dispose of the serious dangers. 
arising from sewage gas. 

Journal des Sciences Militaires..-General Lewal, in continuing § his: 
important series of articles on the ** Tactic of Supplies,” deals principally 
with temporary depots, with the question of bread supply and field bakeries, 
and with the most expeditious way of unloading stores brought up by rail. 
Colonel de Périi, in his first contribution on the ‘* Tactic of the Three 
Arms,” enters fully into the details of the organization of a French 
Division, As this is the most complete account of the composition of a 
Division organized under the latest regulations which has ever appeared in 
print, the following brief summary, which necessarily excludes details, wil! 
bear reproduction. Tactical Cnits—Infantry : The battalion of 4 companies 
of 250 men, 112 cartridges per rifle. Artillery: The battery of 6 guns, 3°54 
inch if field artillery, 3°15 inch if horse artillery. Cavalry: The squadron 
of 150 mounted troopers, 36 cartridges per carbine, or 50 cartridges pe 
revolver. Engineers : The company of 190 sappers, with park of 736 tools. 
Composition of the Division—Infantry : Two brigades, each consisting of 
2 regiments of 5 battalions, 12,000 rities, 1,656,000 cartridges, 4,164 tools, 114 
waggons, 444 horses or mules. Artillery: Two groups of 3 field batteries,, 








360 guns, =7,596 projectiles, 823 tools, 224 carriages, 1,526 horses. 
Cavalry: One regiment—or two if employed on special service—of 


4 squadrons, 600 sabres, 600 carbines or revolvers, 500 dynamite petards. 
NMngineers: One company (190 men)—150 rifles, 20,700 cartridges, 756 tools, 
besides special tools, $88 1b. of dynamite. Inaddition to the above have to 
be included the divisional ambulance, train, &e., giving a total for the 
division of 16,000 econtbatants, 3,065 horses (1,900 draught), 83 bat mules, 
550 ~wheeled€carriages, 36 guns, 5,700 tools, 128,000 rations, and 22,956 
surgical dressings. 

The Revue Maritime et Coloniale opens with a Jong account of the 
discussion in the Italian Chambers on the Italian Naval Budget for 1890-1, 
the publication of which, by the way, particularly rowses the ire of La 
Marine Francaise, as being a covert attempt on the part of the French 
Naval Administration to snub the representatives of the jennie ecole of 
the French Navy. Admiral Serre and Captain Chabaud-Arnault also 
continue their respective articles on the ‘* War Navies of the Past,” whilst 
M. Durassier, of the French Admiralty, contributes a sympathetic 
biographical notice of the late Vice-Admiral du Petit Thouars, who died 
in May last whilst in command of the French Mediterrancan Flect. The 
most apropos article, however, is one contributed by Captain Bertin, on 
the features of the coast line between Lagos and Whydah, and on the 
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only be traversed by foot - paths which, as the natives have: 
no clothes to speak of, go in a_ bee-line across the swamps, 
avoiding only such places where the water would reach above the armpits. 
Travellers wishing to proceed inland are borne in hammocks, which are 
raised at arm’s length above the heads of the bearers when passing through 
the swamps ; whilst goods are either rolled in puncheons or carried on the 
heads of porters. uF 


MILITARY 





The porters usually carry from 55 to 77 Ib., and, by 
the stimulus of incessant cries, get over the swampy ground at the almost 
astonishing speed of four miles an hour, travelling at this rate 38 miles a 
day for several days in succession. The authority of the King of 
Dahomey is absolute, to such an extent indeed as to be almost incredible, 
the unfortunate wretches who are subject to his rule haying arrived at such 
a state of apathetic terror as to regard death, pure and simple, as one of the 
least punishments which the King can inflict upon them for any infringement 
of his commands. If ordered to certain death, they go without betraying 
the least sign, knowing well that the slightest show of hesitation will lead to 
their being killed by horrible and lingering tortures. This, according to: 
Captain Bertin, fully explains the desperation and courage which they 
evince in battle, even when fighting against an enemy whom they recognize: 
as being immeasurably their superior. 
GERMAN. 

In the Nene Militérische Blitter the writer of the article on the ‘‘ Moral 
Influences of the New Powder ” arrives at nearly the same conclusions as 
have since been expressed by General M—— in the sowrnal des Débats, 
viz., that something will be Jost as well as gained. If, on the one hand, 
the Generals in command are unable to mask their movements under the 
friendly cover of the smoke, they will on the other have greater scope for 
showing their genius in consequence of the fuller grasp of the situation 
afforded to them. The infantry, it is to be anticipated, will be most affected 
by the absence of smoke, and they will also greatly miss the inspiriting 
boom of their own guns. The strain on the nerves of the ordinary soldier: 
will be much more severe, since the horrible carnage of the battletield 
will be presented to his eye in all its ghastliness, unaccompanied by 
the intoxicating stimulus of the noise and smell of the powder; 
his coolness, steadiness, and discipline will consequently be sorely 
tried. The well-trained soldier, however, who is able to preserve 
his sang froid, will have far greater opportunities of using his weapon 
with effect. Other things being equal, the advantage should rest with 
the more phlegmatic Northern races, whilst the morale of those of a 
more mercurial temperament will necessarily suffer most—if only from the 
absence of the stimulus of the noise and the smell of the old powder. In 
‘The 14th Infantry Division at the Schipka Pass, August, 1877,” a graphic 
account is given of the exhausting march undertaken by the Division, on 
August 20, in hurrying to the defence of the Schipka Pass, and also of the 
memorable succession of desperate fights which raged round the Pass 
during the ensuing days. 

ITALIAN. 

In the Rivista Marittina Lieutenant Ronea, before dealing with the 
tactical employment of the ram and torpedo, devotes a few lines to the 
consideration of smokeless powder, the introduction of which he believes 
will be of great advantage to the navy, principally on the following grounds : 
(1) The absence of smoke will conduce to greater accuracy and rapidity of 
fire ; (2) The field of view being unobstructed, it will be possible to bring a 
greater number of guns into action ; (3) Torpedo boats will be unable to 
attack with impunity under cover of the smoke ; (4) Commanders will have an 
unobstructed view of their own vessels and of the enemy’s ships ; (5) There 
will be less excitement and confusion on board ; (6) The Admiral’s plans will 
be carried out with greater precision by his subordinates, and his skill will 
not be so much at the mercy of fortuitous accidents as heretofore. Against 
these considerable advantages the only drawback, if it may be considered 
one, will be that the value of torpedo boats for carrying out 
attacks in the day time will be still further reduced. For the rest, 
whilst no important changes in naval tactics will be rendered 
necessary, the introduction of the new powder will greatly tend to facilitate 
the success of a well-conceived plan. Dr. Santini and Signor Home- 


Rosemberg supply a well-considered study on ‘‘The Utilization of Inland 
Waterways for the Transport of Sick and Wounded in War,” accompanied 
by illustrations of the way in which they propose to fit up small steamers 
and barges for the purpose. 
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SOME SHORTHAND MAGAZINES. 








Ons of the smallest, but the most noteworthy, article in 

the Reporters’ Magazine, which we reproduce in short- 
: ae Pipe ner 
hand, is, ‘‘ Why is there no religious daily ? 

Weekly religious newspapers are among the best 
paying properties in the newspaper world. Yet there 
4 4 . . ra «© »y tT » 1re © } 
is no religious daily newspaper. The circulation of 


any of the religious I 
ma 4 Felsen na WHY IS THERE NO RELIGIOUS DAILY ? Wak With sclesees 
sila gegen ees ee ee t+ ~R 9 ‘ to his distinguished chief, 
and the advertising a ‘ mer A Mr. Lappin expressed him- 
support they secure : 8 1 self thus:—“ He is reason- 
is ce treme ce large. ~ © a 1: 7 : a dL iA b able; more than that I do 
Ministers speak of the *, ; a ae ae ae ae 5 Ww / not ask in any newspaper 

> 5° 70) 11) . 
great influence which is _ U proprietor or editor. He 
aera the dail C=, a “hy 4 » ee n t- i is a man of untiring zeal, 
a dec ‘J 1€ y ‘ ; : ep true to men as he is to 
2 P 2A. aD i ic ae ; . siglaa ‘ 
Press, and not unfre —" Ye % - “eS Qa ~i- >, his word, and, besides, has 


quently complain that it 


is under the control of ~~~ «Q ae a CL 


men who have little sym- 


in 
> 


another, but can it be that they do not love one another 
enough to trust one another in such a supreme effort at 
loving one another as would be required in the 
maintenance of a religious daily newspaper for the 

common weal of the Christian churches? ~ 
The principal article in this month’s Reporters’ Journal 
is the account of an interview with Mr. Abner Lappin, the 
sub-editor of the Labour 





a very considerable ac- 


i. 7 a | he s+ quaintance with the in- 


tricacies of journalistic 


pathy with religious effort. nao: VAS 2 ORreee NK Cx =. work.” Regarding the 

They condemn over and x a ae success of the Labour 

over again its pandering ‘“s-) . \9 4 ™ hy se ae * at World, Mr. Lappin said: 

to the tastes of a sensa- > > 3 . ‘“‘ Difficulties of first pro- 
tion-loving and gambling Sin: See E « ‘ee a - l I<, duction considered, the 
public. They point to 7 a ‘ paper is already a 

the space given to apr p « Ci eee eS eee Noy oe, a 4 I _——, I 

ing, to operations on the know that our orders 

Fy ‘ s CS ie i ; - J 
Stock Exchange, and to eee hae mg eng iin PE er ie ee al ee “4 are increasing all over 

e ° . > q i * re 

other forms of gambling. ? the United Kingdom, 

Yet they make no effort it Gk, A ee A 2 OR | Led . fs America, Canada, and our : 
to establish a counter- se % vv eee Australian Colonies.” 

. . . At 9 oa . 

acting oye There pia cf bf aay ae \ —_ > ms Mr. W. T. Stead’s article 

is no religious daily news- : , on “ The Essentials of a 

aper. Why isit? Re- . et pe : yood Newspaper,” which : 
paper. Why is it?’ Re qq i ada iood Newspaper,” whi 

ligious work goes on with : 1 appeared in the /Pritish 
unceasing activity day ee Rie ar l- i Gaus x *. ‘ H eeklyaconsiderable time 

after day and even hour . TR ° : since, done into shorthand, 

after hour, all the week pa ON eN Se ae ease —¢ and an article on Austra- 
through, and all the year f lian reporters, are among 


long, and yet in the Mice, “tadiete Pics: ~ L Be ine 9 SetOy aes 
direction which they state 2 oe aie Ng face . journal's other contents. 


that influence is most Sd ae V4. be 
potent for evil, there has . 

never been on the part of “\ ~. 77) 3. ) — 
a Christian philanthro- : - 
pist any attempt to turn ' - 3 ee OS 
that influence in thedirec- . 


ion of religious effort. Passe: S oe 
to ) g tities “ 


Why is it? Religious 

bodies collect enormous gett i: 

sums, to be scattered é 

with amazing liberality and comparatively little result 
over the waste and wildest regions of the world. But 
when it comes to the establishment of a religious daily 
newspaper, they seem to close up their purse strings. 
Why? Is it because it would not pay from a commercial 
point of view? Not sc well as foreign missions ? 
Is it because they fear to enter the arena of 
controversy with the secular press? Is it because in 
their ¢livisions into countless sects and parties they are 
jealous of each other, jealous that some one party should 
get the upper hand in the control of so powerful an 
influence! Christians tell us much about loving cne 





the more noticeable of the 


The Shorthand Maga- 
zine is eminently readable 
and plainly written. Its 
iii is sills wd of a general 
w— rs a_ | nature, and are more 

, a adapted for reading as 

: pe (NB rier ractice by budding ex- 

ee a pe seaman of the eee art. 

The Phono-Punch is a 

sixteen-paged monthly, 

rejoicing in the sub-title of the Shorthand Comic. It is 

full of standard Yankee witticisms and _ illustrations. 

The shorthand, by the editor of the Reporters’ Journal, is 
very legible. 

The Shorthand Star, edited by Mr. Nankivell, of the 
Reporters’ Magazine, contains a menu of solid mental 
food, served upwith spicy jokes andsketches. This month's 
portrait gallery is devoted to a portrait and short sketch of 
that literary flash-in-the-pan, Rudyard Kipling. I should 
mention that, unlike all the other magazines noticed, the 
Shorthand Star is written in the corresponding style, thus 
rendering it suitable for less advanced readers. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MONTH. 


POLITICAL. 
Messrs. MorGAN AND KIDD. 


Lord Wolseley (/). 


Excell. nt likeness of our only General, sitting at his writing table, facing 
tue spectator. Same standing, s de-face. Ho.ding newspaper in right 


hand. 


Lord Wolseley. 


Sitti. g on garden chair. Three-quarter face. Morning coat, top hat. 
g s 1 g 


Sane, tult face, head and sheulders. 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
John Burns. 


Striking portrait. Taken in characteristic attitude, leaning over a 


baiu.trade. Full face. 
Messrs. FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 
Hon. A. J. Balfour. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. Mezzotint. 
Thos. Burt, M.P. 
Heat and shouiders. Full face. 
Messrs. ELLIOT AND FRy. 
The Right Hon. John Morley. 
Fulllength. Stanuing in his study. Facing the spectator. 
Franeis Schnadhorst. 
Three-quarter figure. Full face. 
Sir J. Gordon Spriggs. 
Sir Edward Beresford, K.C.B. 


In uniform. Head and shou ders, full face. 


MEssrs. RUSSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 


W. H. W. Ballantine, M.P. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Sir Joseph Pease. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
George Newnes, M.P. 
Excellent three-quarter portrait of the proprietor of Tit Bits. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Head and shoulders, Fu'l face. 
SOCIAL. 
FRADELLE AND YOUNG. 
The Duchess of Sutherland. 
Seated, in white dinner dress. Full length, three-quarter face. 
Vicountess Maitland. 
Head and bust. Dinner dress. Full face. Mezzotint. 
Sir Frederick Abel. 
Head and Shoulders. Full face. Mezzotint. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
Miss Mathilde Blind. 
Excellent likeness of the well-known autioress 
Duchess of Leinster. 
The late Mrs. Craik (Miss Muloch). 


Miss Dorothy Dene. 


Messrs. RusSELL AND Sons, BAKER STREET. 


Lord Sidmouth. 


Head and shoulders. Full face. 
Lord Carlingford. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 


Eari of Coventry. 
Head and shoulders. Side face. 


—{—— 


Duke of Richmond. 
Head and shoulders. Side tace. Excellent likeness, 
Earl of Lathom. 
Head and shoulders. Full face. 
Marquis of Londonderry. 
Head and shoulders. Full tace. 
Duke of Abercorn. 
Heaiand shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Ear! of Mount-Edgeumbe. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Sir F. F. Mappin, M.P. 
Head and shoulders. Three-quarter face. 
Lord Portman. 
Head and shoulders. Full face 
FRANZ BAUM, OLD LOND STREET: 
Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane. 
Earl of Wharncliffe. 
Marquis of Granby. 
Duke of Wellington. 
Earl of March. 
Sir A. Legard. 
Lady C. Howard. 
Mrs. Cecil Alleyne. 
Sir John Astlsy. 
Sir R. Williams Bulkeley. 
Lady Brooke. 
Mrs. FitzGeorge. 
Lady Morell Mackenzie. 
SCIENTIFIC. 
ELLIOT AND FRy. 
Professor Jowett. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
THEATRICAL. 
ELLIOT AND Fry. 
Miss Olga Brandon and Mr. Leonard Boyne: 
In *' The English Rose.” 
Mr. Gordon Craig. 
In morning costume. 
Miss Jenny McNulty. 
Head and shoulders, Side face. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne. 
In “ The English Rose.” Full face. 
Miss Olga Brandon. 


In ‘* The English Rose.” 
RELIGIOUS. 
ELLIOT AND FRY. 

The Bishop of Rochester. 
Taken standi ig, facing the spectator. 

The Bishop of Winchester. 
Head and shoulders. Lawn sleeves. full face. 

Mr. Spurgeon. 
Head and shoulders. Full face. Excellent likeness. 


The late Mrs. Booth. 


Head and shoulders. In Salvation Army bonnet. Side face. Very like.. 


Madame Blavatsky 
Striking likeness of the Theosophist prophetess. 
Mr. Spurgeon. 


Sitting in his study, surrounded by books. 
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RUSSELL AND SONS. 
Dean Davidson. 
Full face. 


Head and shculders. Good likeness of the Bishop-Elect of 


Rochester. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 
The Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 


Four admirable portraits of the Director of the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 








OF REVIEWS. 


MR BHEDWAR’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


At the Annual Exhibition of the Photographic Society 
which has been held in the past month, ‘among th: 
medalists was a photographer whose success deserve 
Mr. 
the Indian subjects of the Queen. 


is one o 
He visited this 
member of ; 


at least a passing notice. Bhedwar 


country some time ago as_ the 


cricketing team, 
when his atten- 





Messrs. RUSSELL 
AND SONS, 
BAKER STREET. 


A. Cohen. 
Esq.. Q.C. 


Head and shoulders 
Full face. 


WILLIAM 
LAURENCE 
DUBLIN. 


Father Mat- 
‘hewCentenary 
Memorial Photo- 
eraph, and view 
the 
platforms in 
Dublin ; 
tthe day of 
celebration. 


-of one of 
taken 
the 


ELLIOTT AND 
Fry. 


Miss Amyc 
Reade. 
Fine portrait of the 


Authoress of 
* Ruby.” 


“Our Cele- 
brities.”’ 


For November 
(2s. 6A.) Ldited by 
Perey N teutt, 
photographs — by 
Walery, contains 
large portraits of 
the Arehbishop 








tion was turned 
to photography. 
He was deter. 
mined that he 
would devote 
himself to 
the art and 
master the 
science in every 
department. He 
is an enthusiast 
whose perse- 
verance has had 
its reward, and 
his series of pic- 
ttres, one of 
which we re- 
produce, ob- 
tained for him 
the coveted 
position of one 
of the medalists 
of the Photo- 
graphic Society. 





P H OT O- 
GRAPHIC 
HOLIDAY 
W ORK. 


Messrs. Hazell, 
Watson, and 
Viney have 
sent me a copy 
of ‘“Photo- 
graphic Holiday 
Work,” a most 
useful work for 
amateur photo- 
graphers. It is 








of York, Lady 
Monckton, and 
Mr. Robert From a Photo by} REV. BENJAMIN JOWETT, D.D. [Elliott and Fry. 


Buchanan 
We havealso received a quaint and interesting portrait of 


Charlotte Bronte. photographed probably from a chalk 
drawing. (64, Godwin Street, Bradford.) 


kashion and Sport has published during the month 
portraits of Mrs. FitzGeorge. Mrs. Ames. the Earl of 
Mareh, and Marquis of Granby. 


The Theatre contains an excellent photograph of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore in “Still 
Waters Run Deep,” and Miss Mary Collette. 


a kind of extra 
for the amateur 
photographer 


which embodies the result of photographs sent 
in from all parts of the kingdom by amateurs 


in the recent competition. About one hundred com- 
peted, sending about 1,200 photographs, which are 
reviewed in this extra. Over forty are reproduced, 
and the frontispiecee—a view of a labourer’s cottage 
in the ecountry—is produced by the Woodbury Type 
Company’s new process. Amateur photographers will 
find this extra very useful, if only for purposes of test 
and comparison. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM TiPPERARY. 

Tue trial of Messrs. John Dillon, Wm. O’Brien, T. J. 
Condon, D. Sheehy, Patrick O’Brien, M.P.s., Father 
Humphries, and six others for ‘‘conspiracy” to incite 
Mr. Smith Barry’s tenants not to pay their rent, which 
began on the 25th September, drags slowly on, being 
enlivened by scenes and incidents of an exciting nature. 

Mr. John Morley attended on the first day, and was 
enthusiastically 
cheered by Tip- 
perary men 
as he walked 
through the 
town. Col. 
‘Caddell, the 
R.M. in charge 
of the police, 
ordered them to 
clear away the 
“aisorderly 
erowd,”’ and Mr. 
Morley narrow- 
ly escaped in- 
jury. When the 
townspeople 
reached the 
eourt they were 
refused admit- 
tance, and upon 
protesting they 
were driven 
bick by the 
p lice, who used 
bitons freely 
and split several 
heads, among 
others injured 
being the ‘‘strip- 
ling” Mr. H. 
Harrison, M.P., 
who had to be 
bandaged up be. 
fore he could 
“ppear in Court. 
Actions fon 
assault are 
threatened on 
both sides. 

When the two 
Resident Magi. 
strates, Messrs. 
Irwin and Shan- 
non, who had 
been appointed 
to try the case, 
took their seats 
cn the Bench, 
they were 
strongly objected to by the defendants, with whom they 
had been previously in conflict, Mr. Shannon, as _ police 
officer, having headed a baton charge upon them at 
Cashel, but they said they would ‘* ™phatically 

adjudicate ” on the case. 
Later on, when Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., one of defend- 


-ants’ counsel, remonstrated strongly with the Bench, they 


suspended him, and imprisoned Mr. Sheehy seven days 
for using the word ‘‘cowardly” to Mr. Ronan, Q.C., 
the Crown Counsel ; and several times the magistrates 
have adjourned and cleared the Court to make their 





A STUDY. BY MR. BHEDWAR. 


One of the defendants, Mr. J. FE. O’Mahoney, was 
taken so ill that eventually he was struck out of the 
indictment. During an adjournment, Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien went to Dublin, and though most closely 
‘‘shadowed” by detectives and police, they managed to 
elude all vigilance, put off from Dalkey in a yacht, and after 
anadventurous week at sea, landed in France, whence they 
went to the United States in nursnan:e of their original 
intention to 
raise a fund to 
carry on the 
Nationalist 
fight. 

The case pro- 
ceeds in their 
absence with a 
long string of 
evidence from 
police who acted 
as ‘shadows ” 
and a few boy- 
cotted shop- 
keepers, for 
whom Mr. T. 
W. Russell has 
been raising a 
fund, which he 
distributes on 
his visits to the 
town in search 
of information 
for letters to 
the Times. 

The Tipper- 
ary magistrates 
seem to regard 
amateur -photo- 
graphy as illegal 
and ‘‘ gross im- 
pertinence, and 
have declined 
to receive it as 
evidence in the 
assault cases ; 
and from Col- 
onel Caddell up- 
wards they turn 
tail, or hide their 
faces, directly a 
camera comes in 
sight. Though 
the scenes are 
most _interest- 
ing, the use of 
even a kodak is 
attended with 
considerable 
difficulty and 
peril. The police are most active in hunting down 
amateur photographers with the butt ends of rifles and 
batons. The annexed snap shots were taken by Mr. 
Hindley with a ‘‘ Facile” hand camera, and give a fair 
idea of the possibilities of amateur photography under 
difticulties. 

White label plates were used and developed with pyro 
and ammonia. 

The pictures published are selected from a great 
number which are to be reproduced as lantern slides 
to illuctrate Liberal campaign addresses. 





(a3 


(l hotographic Society, 1890. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


IN DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE WAY 


OUT. 


BY GENERAL BOOTH. 





2 RS. BOOTH has been laid to resi amid demonstra- 
a} tions of popular reverence almost unparalleled in 
our time. The business of the City stood still 
while the Army Mother was borne to her grave. 
And beneath the cold and yellow fog which 
blinded and blurred the 
spectacle, that great pro- 
cession testified to all who 
saw it. of the reality and 
the power of the new Re- 
ligious Order that is the 
latest birth of the enthiu- 
siasms, and the faiths, and 
the sympathies of our time. 
Mrs. Booth’s worn-out 
shell, that had once en- 
cased that unconquerable 
soul, was laid away amid 
the chill and gloom as of 
a November fog. Mrs, 
Booth herself passed away 
in the light and warmth 
of an Indian summer. She 
died rejoicing in the as 
sured conviction that at 
last better times were 
about to dawn for the 
poor, the suffering, and 
the down-trodden, and, 
amid the pangs of the fiery 
death which consumed her 
vitals, she exulted in the 
thought that the Salvation 
Army was to lead the way. 
This was to her the very 
benediction of God. I well 
remember the last time I 
spoke with her. It was at 
the close of one of those 
glorious days which the 
belated summer of this 
year had kept back till 
September. The sun had 
gone down in the west, 
but from the window of 
the sick room you could rom Photo, by) 
still see the crimson splendour along the western horizon. 
It was Sunday. All the morning I had been reading the 
last batch of the MSS. of the General’s book, and I was 
buoyant with the life of a great new hope. Mrs. Booth 
was very weak and ill, her voice, at first, being scarcely 
audible. I told her of the confidence with which the 
General’s scheme inspired me, and the new radiance that 
glowed before me in the future.- ‘* That word,” I said, 





MRS. BOOTH 


‘* will echo all round the worid. Its influence for good, 
its effect upon others far beyond the ranks of the Army 
will be quite incalculable. I rejoice with an exceed. 
ing great joy.” ‘‘And I,” said Mrs. Booth, ‘and 
I most of all. Thank God, thank God !” 

I said little about Mrs, 
Booth last month because 
I intended to say much 
about her in describing 
the book which gives prac. 
tical shape to one of the 
strongest aspirations of 
her life. Her death has 
brought that so much to 
light that there is no need 
for me to labour the point. 
All that I need say is that 
the General would be the 
first to admit that his 
wife saw the truth before 
he saw it, and that in this, 
as in so many other things, 
his best has been but an 
attempt to realize her 
thoughts, and to give her 
the desire of her soul. 

It is very interesting to 
note the genesis of the new 
scheme. As General Booth 
tells us in the book, he has 
been familiar from child- 
hood with the strugglings 
of the suffering poor, and 
has consecrated his life to 
their service, but the deve- 
lopment of the social side 
of his aspiration for their 
welfare is comparatively of 
recent origin. During the 
early years when the Sal- 
vation Army was struggling 
into existence, the only 
way it seemed possible for 
him to help the destitute 
was by inspiring them with 

[Elliott and Fry. a new faith, and_ by 
saving their souls to implant in them a principle 
whicn would enable them to change their circum- 
stances. It was not until the close of 1887, at the 
time of Trafalgar Square, that the absolute necessity 
of doing something more began to force itself upon the 
General’s mind, at the same time that the growth of the 
Army supplied him with potent means for giving effect 
tohis benevolentdesires. Mr. Commissioner Smith, nowin 
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charge of the Social Wing of the Army, was in 1887 a 
member of the committee of the Law and Liberty League. 
He thought the organization of the Salvation Army 
might be more extensively used to carry out a scheme 
of social regeneration. ‘The General, however, did not 
then see his way clear to take so startling a new 
departure. He admitted the need for action, and began, 
as his wont is, with practical experiments. He opened the 
Food and Shelter Depéts and instituted the Slum Brigade. 
Both of these steps were regarded with grave misgivings 
by some members of the Army, but the General’s 
authority sufficed to carry them through. The General, 
however, was uneasy, and he summoned a Council of War 
at Headquarters to see whether anything more could not 
bedone. Some said one thing and some another, and 
nothing practical was arrived at. As the General con- 
tinued thinking upon the necessity of doing something 
more practical, he felt drawn more and more to making 
some some attempt to find work for the out of works, 
About this time he heard of a small co-operative 
association or co-partner- 
ship on the part of some 
converted thieves who had 
been saved at the Shelters. 
He sent for the men and 
the seven ex-thieves came 
toseehim. Their simple 
story in describing their 
deliverance from a life of 
crime, and their fraternal 
efforts to help each other, 
tilled the General with a 
new hope. He began to 
elaborate his scheme for 
what he calls the Poor 
Man’s Métropdle, which is 
fully developed in _ his 
book. The success of the 
slum work, and the expe- 
rience acquired by the 
various Shelters, operated 
as a constantly increasing 
force in the same direc- 
tion, At this juncture 
someone lent him Herbert 
Mills’ Book on ‘*‘ Home 
Colonization,” which im- 
pressed him immensely. 
Here it seemed to him was 
daylight. But when he saw 
Mr. Mills and heard from 
him that the scheme must 
be tried with the pick of 
the labouring class, and 
that it would require 
£25,000 to settle 200 fa- 
milies on the land, he felt 
that this way of escape 
was barred. Another book 
about this time fell into his 
hands, Mr. Rees’ ‘¢ From 
Poverty to Plenty,” with its suggestions of colonization 
over sea. With its aid he devised the threefold key 
to the emgma. First, your Métropdle ; secondly, you" 
Home Colony ; thirdly, your Colony Over Sea. This three- 
fold mode of dealing with the submerged tenth seemed to 
him to open the way out. The more he thought about it 
and talked about it the more was he convinced that here 
and here alone lay the hope of society. But before 
making any formal proclamation of his programme, 
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he decided to begin practical operations on a 
small scale; and Frank Smith having returned from 
America, was restored in active service and given charge 
of the Social Wing, where he has remained ever since. 
The successful operations of the Social Wing supplied the 
last link in the chain, and General Booth then set to wor!: 
to bring out the book with which all England is ringing 
to-day. 
THE DIFFICULTY BEFORE GENERAL BOOTH. 


Gener1l Booth’s difficulty will be not with money but 
with men, ‘To carry out the immensely diversified and 
muitifarious departments which he suggests would 
reqtire a much more highly-specialized intelligence than 
human society has yet developed. What he says of our 
large cities, that their material growth has destroyed 
their nervous organization, so it is to be feared tha\ 
r0thing short of a miracle will enable the Salvation 
Army or any other body of men to cope successfully with 
the enormous congeries of complicated problems which 
are involved in the sqagial 
question. Still the Salva- 
tion Army has accom- 
plished so much out of so 
little, it has made so many 
bricks without straw, that 
it may achieve a_ similar 
success in any sphere. 
Certainly the organization 
of an Intelligence Depart- 
ment and the management 
of a Colony seem to be 
enterprizes demanding less 


of the miracle than the 
conversion of habitual 
drunkards into  teetotal 


inissionaries, and the trans- 
formation of a drunken 
prostitute into a missionary 
of the Cross. 

In any case Genera! 
Booth’s book will rouse 
strange echoes in the heart 
of man. Isit, then, possible 
to save our brothers? And 
can this world be made 
somewhat more of a home 
to those that live therein‘ 
The very incredulity with 
which these questions are 
heard is the best measure 
of the extent to which we 
have let ourselves drift 
away from faith, either in 
God orin man. Here, at 
least, we have a man with 
a heart all fiery and warm 

* with love for his fellow 
men, with an eye to see 
and a will to dare, if so 
be that opportunity is 

ofered him. AsI read the pages of this epoch-making 
book I recall the conversation which I had many years 
ago with Mr. Carlyle. 


as 


[Evriot? and Fry 


‘*What should one do,” I asked the old philosopher, 
‘‘y-hat should one do in this age of ballot-boxes and 
of Parliaments, when there seems nothing to be done 
exccsting to carry elections and secure the return 
of Parliamentary 
other?” 


majorities for one side or the 
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Mr. Carlyle said, ‘‘ Wait, let those of you who have 
eyes to see that this kind of thing is bad and false, hold 
yourselves apart from it all.” 

Now, having said this much by way of preface to explain 
how it was the book came to be written, and to indicate 
those who may be regarded as having been the spiritual 
progenitors of the new departure, [ turn to the book 
itself, and lay before my readers the following summary 
of its contents. 

The Genezal calis his book ‘*In Darkest England, and 
the Way Ovt;” because in reading Stanley’s description 
of the imm use forest of equatorial Africa, he was im- 
pressed by le similarity between the condition of the 
plgmies an! cannibals of the Congo and that of the 
homeless, }_Ipless, destitute, who drag out a miserable 
existence in the midst of civilization. Readers of this 
Review may remember that the same parallel between 
civilization and the primeval forests had already oc- 
curred to a \'vench writer in the Nouvelle Revue. 


Vv. “AT THE PUBLIC WANTS TO KNOW. 


Approaching this book, the reader naturally asks three 
What does General Booth propose to do ? 
And how much will it 
General 


questions : 
How «oes he propose ‘to do it? 
cost? These questions can easily be answered. 
Booth proposes that a serious practical effort should be 
made to improve the conditions of the lost classes of the 
community. He proposes to do it by the development 
and extension of the agencies already in operation on a 
small scale in the social work of the Salvation Army, 
and he calculates that he can get the scheme fairly to 
work if he has £100,000 down, and an assured income of 
£30,000 a year to follow. Such, in brief, bald language, 
is the answer to the three questions of the general 
reader. To which the general reader will either respond 
that it is hopeless trying to do anything more than mere 
tinkering in the old, old way at the outside of the great 
problem of destitution, vice, and crime, or that nothing 
can be done unless there is a total reconstruction of 
society. He will further aver that it is news to him that 
the Salvation Army has done anything beyond con- 
ducting an aggressive revivalistic campaign having as its 
ends the conversion of souls. And, thirdly, he will 
either doubt the possibility of doing anything serious 
with so small a sum, or he will shake his head and 
declare that it is impossible to raise so large an income 
for the working of any scheme of social regeneration. 
Such will be the attitude of almost every person outside 
the circle of the Salvatieon Army who picks up General 
[T do not think I say too much when I 
say it will not be the attitude of ten per cent. 
afger they have read from cover to cover the iost 
remarkable volume that has been issued from the press 


Booth’s book. 


this year. 
A UNIQUE BOOK. 

It is a book that stands by itself. In one sense it may 
be said that there is nothing new in it. That many 
men are miserable, that it is the duty of all calling 
themselves by the name of Christian, to do their utmost 
to save their perishing brethren, and that if they set about 
the task in earnest, certain well-known methods will 
have to be resorted to; all this is familiar enough. 
Neither can it be said that the spirit of exalted enthusi- 
asm which breathes in every page of the book is one 
which appears for the first time in the writings of 
General Booth. It is on the contrary the abiding evi- 
dence of the presence of the Divine Spirit in men, which 
has never failed in this world since ‘‘ the first man stood 
God-conquered, with hix fece to heaven upturned.” But 
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the unique character of the book arises from the combi. 
nation of all these elements, with others which haye 
never hitherto been united even within the covers ofa 
single volume. There is a buoyant enthusiasm in every 4 
page, a sanguine optimism at which the youngest among 
us might marvel, combined with a familiar acquaintance _ 
with the saddest and darkest phenomena of existence 
The book deals with problems, which of all others are 
most calculated to appal, and overwhelm the mind with | 
the sense of desolation and despair, yet it is instinct 7 
throughout with a joyous hope and glowing confidence, | 
— Booth, face to face with the devil, still believes — 
in God. a 


A MIRACLE OF THE BURNING BUSH, 


Another distinctive feature of the book is the extent to 7 
which it combines the shrewdest and most. practical 7 
business capacity with the most exalted religious en- 
thusiasm. ‘The fanatic is usually regarded as somewhat 
of a fool ; no one can read this book through and think ,/ 
that General Booth has the least deficiency in practical 4 
capacity, in shrewd common sense and enormous know- 
ledge of men. From cne point of view it is easy to be 
a saint, and it is easy to be a man of the world ; the 
difficulty is to combine the two qualities, the cunning of 
the serpent with the innocence of the dove. There ig 
nothing of the naive and guileless innocence of a clois- 
tered virtue in the book, but though the serpent is very 
cunning his wiliness and craftiness co-exist with a simple 
enthusiasm of humanity which is very marvellous to 
behold. When we read General Booth’s expressions of 


confidence in the salvability of mankind and note the in- 
trepid audacity with which he sallies forth like another 
David to attack the huge Goliath who threatens the hosts 
of our modern Israel, and remember that he is no mere 
shepherd boy fresh from the fold, but one who for forty 
years of his life has lived and laboured in an atmosphere 


saturated with emanations from every form of human 
vice and wretchedness, then we feel somewhat as did 
Moses when he stood before the burning bush, “‘ and he 
looked, and behold the bush burned with fire and the 


bush was not consumed.” 
THOMAS CARLYLE REDIVIVUS. 


It is impossible not to be impressed by the parallel 
and at the same time by the contrast between General 
Booth’s book and the latter day prophecies of Mr. 
Carlyle. For forty years and more Mr. Carlyle pro- 
phesied unto the men of his generation, proclaiming in 
accents of deep earnestness, tinged, however, by a bitter 
despair, what should be done if we were not utterly to 


perish. I remember the bitterness with which he told 


* me, while the shadows of the dark valley were gathering | 


round him, that when he wrote his whole soul out in 
‘* Latter Day Pamphlets,” and delivered to the public 
that which he believed to be the very truth and inner } 
secret of all things, his message was flouted, and Sit 
was currently reported,” said he, with grim resentful- 
ness ‘it was currently reported that I had written them 
under the influence of too much whiskey.” Now, how- 
ever, another prophet has arisen with practically the 
same gospel, but with oh, how different a setting !|_ In Mr. 
Carlyle’s books, his prophetic message shines out lurid as 
from the back ground of thunder-cloud amid the gloom 
as of an eclipse heralded by portents of ruin and decay. 
Here ‘‘In Darkest England and the Way Out ” there 18 © 
a brightness and a gladness as of a May day sunrise. 
Infinite hope bubbles up in every page, and in every 
chapter there is a calm confidence which comes from the | 
experience of one who in sixty years of troubled life cam 
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The Chart is intended to give a birdseye-view of the Scheme described in this book, and the results expected 
from its realization. . 

The figures on the pillars represent the appalling extent of the misery and ruin existing in Great Britain, 
as given in Government and other returns, 

In the raging Sea, surrounding the Salvation Lighthouse, are to be seen the victims of vice and poverty who 
are sinking to ruin, but whom the Officers appvinted tu carry out the Scheme are struggling to save. 

On the left, a procession of the rescued may be seen on their way to the various Rercvaes, Worksnops, and 
other Establishments for Industrial Labor in the Crry CoLony, many of which are already in existence. 

From the City Cotony in the centre, another procession can be seen, of those who, having proved them- 


The Salvation Army, Litho., 98 
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selves worthy of further assistance, are on their way to the Farm Co.ony, which, with its Villages, Co-operative 
Farms, Mills, and Factories, is to be created, far away from the neighborhood of the public-house. 

From the Farm CoLony are to He seen Steamers hurrying across the seas, crowded with Emigrants of all 
sorts, proceeding either to the exisiting Colonies of the British and other Empires, or to the COLONY-OVER-SEA, yet 
to be established; whilst the sturdy baker on the left and the laundress on the right suggest, ou the one hand, 
plenty of work, and on the other, abundance of food. 

The more the Chart is examined the more will be seen of the great blessings the Scheme is intended to 
convey, and the horrible destruction hourly going on amongst at least Three Millions of our fellow-creatures, 
which we are anxious to bring to an end. And the more the Scheme contained in this book is studied and assisted, 
the more will the beautiful prospect held out on the Chart be likely to be brought into reality. 


98 & 100, Clerkenwell Road, E.C, 











In DarkEST ENGLAND, AND THE Way OvuT. 


ay with full assurance ‘“‘I know in whom I have 
yelieved.” That is not the only contrast between the 
two. Mr. Carlyle, as betitted the philosopher in his 
study, contented himself with writing in large characters 
of livid fire, ‘‘This is the way, walk ye in it”; but the 
veneration scofftedand walked otherwhere. General Beoth, 
equally with Mr. Carlyle writes up in characters so plain 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, cannot help read- 
ing it, “This is the way, walk ye in it.” But he does 
more. He him- 

self offers to 
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intolerance and fierce hatred which raged in the churches 
at many great crises in the history of the world is with 
us still, but it is no longer in religious dress. The rival 
sects of socialists hate each other and contend with each 
other with a savagery which recalls the worst days of the 
early church. Every man has got his own favourite short 
cut to Utopia, and he damns all those who do not work 
therein with the unhesitating assurance of an Athanasius, 
Hence catholicity is much more needed and much more 
rarely found in 
the domain of 
social economics 





lead the van. 
“This is the 
way,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘I will 
lead you along 
it, follow me!” 


CATHOLICITY— 
SOCIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS, 


Another dis- 
tinctive charac- 
teristic of this 
book is its ex- 
traordinary 
catholicity. In 
this respect I 
know no_ book 
like it that has 
appeared in our 
time. While de- 
claring with 
passionate con- 
viction in the 
truth and ne- 
cessity of the 
gospel which the 
Salvation Army 
preaches, there 
is not one word 
of intolerance 
from the first 
page to the last. 
It is easy to 
be broad when 
there is no in- 
tensity of con- 
viction. The 
liberality of in- 
difference is one 
of the most 
familiar phe- 
nomena of tle 
day. ButGeneral 
Booth is_ broad Zz 
without being From Photo. by] 
shallow, and his 
liberalism cer- 
tainly cannot be attributed to 
as earnest as John the Baptist, for now and 
the aboriginal preacher reappears crying aloud, 
Jonah-like, messages calling men to flee from the 
wrath to come. But no broad churchman of ‘our time, 
from Dean Stanley downwards, could display a more 
catholic spirit to all fellow workers in the great harvest 
field, which is white unto the harvest, but where the 
labourers are so few. . This spirit he displays not only in 
the religious field, but what is still more remarkable, he 
carries it into the domain of social experiment. The old 





indifference. He _ is 
then 


MR. W. BRAMWELL BOOTH. 


than in that of 
religious po- 
lemics. General 
Booth, as_ befits 
a practical man, 
is supremely in- 
different to any 
particular fad, 
and constructs 
his scheme on 
the principle of 
selecting every 
proposal which 
seems to have 
stuff in it, or 
is calculated to 
do any good 
to suffering 
humanity. The 
socialist, the in-, 
dividualist, the 
political econo- 
mist, the advo- 
cate of emigra- 
tion, and all 
social reformers 
will find what is 
best in their 
own particular 
schemes incor- 
porated in 
General Booth’s 
schemes. He 
claims no 
originality, he 
disclaims all 
prejudice even 
in favour of his 
own scheme. 
His suggestions, 
he says, seem 
for the moment 
the most prac- 
ticable, but he 
is ready, he 
tells us with un- 
compromising 
frankness, to abandon them to-morrow if anyone can 
show him a better way. 








[Elliott and Fry, Baker St. 


A TEACHABLE PROPHET. 

Another extraordinary characteristic of the wook is its 
combination of supreme humility with what the enemy 
might describe as overweening arrogance. The General’s 
contidence in himself and his men is superb. Not 
Hildebrand, in the height of his power, or Mahommed, 
at the moment when he was launching the armies which 
offered to the world Islam or the sword, showed himself 
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more supremely possessed with the confidence of his 
providential mission than does General Booth in his 
book. ‘* For this end was I created, to this work was I 
called, all my life has been a preparation to fit me for 
its accomplishment.” While thus speaking with the 
confidence of a man who feels himself charged with a 
divine mission, General Booth displays a humility and a 
teachableness that is as beautiful as it is rare. Over and 
over again he deplores his lack of knowledge and the 
insufliciency of his experience, and admits that his most 
elaborate proposals may be vitiated by some flaw or 
some defect which will make itself only too apparent 
when they get into action. So far from being deter- 
mined to thrust his scheme as a panacea down tie 
throats of reluctant humanity he appeals to all those who 
may differ from him not to stand idly cavilling at his 
proposals, but to produce something better of their own, 
assuring them that he will be only too glad to carry 
out to the best of his ability any scheme which will do 
more for the benefit of the lapsed classes than his own. 


A SHIFTY AND RESOURCEFUL MARINER. 


General Booth shows himself in the capacity of a bold 
and shifty mariner who has been ordered to take a ship 
tilled with precious cargo acrossa stormy and rock-strewr 
occan to a distant port. Quicksands abound, cross 
eurrents continually threaten to carry the ship from 
her course, the wind shifts from point to point, 
now rising to a hurricane and then dying away 
to a dead calm. But alike by night and day, whether 
the sky be black with clouds, or bright with 
radiant sunshine, in the teeth of the wind or in a fevour- 
able gale, he presses forward to his distant haven. He 
will tack to the right or to the left, availing himself te 
the utmost of every favourable current and every passing 
breeze, supremely indifferent to all accusations of incon- 
sistency, or of deviating from the straight line from the 
port which he left to the port which he is bound, if so 
he can get the quicker and the more safely to his 
Hitherto General Booth has practically been in 
tle condition of a Captain who relied solely on his boilers 
to make his voyage. ‘*Get up steam, make the heart 
right, keep the furnace fires going, and drive ahead 
through the darkness regardless of a lowering tempest or 
of the swift rushing current which sweeps you from your 
course.” This book proclaims his decision in favour of 
adopting a less reckless and more practical mode of navi- 
gation. While his reliance is still placed on the inner 
central fire he will not disdain to utilise the currents, the 
tides, and the winds which will make it easier for his 
stvaining boilers and untiring screw to forge its way 
across the sea. 

The book is interesting in itself as a book, but of the 
hookmaking part of it it is absurd to speak. You might 
as well speak of the rivets and the paint, in describing 
the performance of a Cunarder, as to speak of the literary 
merits or demerits of this book. As a piece of actuality, 
full of life and force, it comes to us in paper and ink and 
hetween two covers; but the vehicle of its presentation 
is as indifferent as the quality of the boards in which it 
is bound. The supreme thing is not the form but the 
substance, and to that I will now turn without further 
preface. 


goal. 


THE ANALOGY BETWEEN SOCIETY AND THE FOREST. 
General Booth starts from the analogy, which is a 

fertile and fruitful one, between the equatorial forest ana 

the submerged classes of society. Another writer has 

already drawn the parallel. 

M. Eugene Simon, in the Novvelle Revue, describing 
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‘* Western Civilization from a Chinese Point of View,: 
speaking by the mouth of a Chinese philosopher, Fan. 
ta-gen, describes the great forests of Laos, which divide. 
China from Tonkin, and declares that they afford only 
too exact an image of Western civilization. 

The gigantic trees which tower through the dense under- 
growth are like the nobles and capitalists of Europe. he 
roots which feed these favourites of fortune are stretched 
out as greedily as the giant roots of the banyan trees. They 
have palaces, they have villages. they have entire towns. It 
is by their means and for them that the greater number of 
immense public works are accomplished. . . . And thus 
they seem to be the only dispensers of the benefits due to the 
discoveries of science—that is to collectivity. AM force and 
all life reside in them. Like the kings of the forest, they are 
the kings of Western Society. This, at least, is the impres- 
sion produced by Western society at a distance. But near 
at hand? Ah, near at hand the Chinese sage discovers that 
it is not only in splendour that the simile of the forest holds. 
The masses who work in the shade of the great kings are toc 
often like the undergrowth of the forest. ‘They are to be 
met by millions in the factories and mines, these victims with 
human faces—men, women, young girls, children—pale,. 
sickly, famished, like the half-nourished plants of the forest 
of Laos, which live without the vital juices of the earth, with- 
out air, without light, and die without having been once 
called in their short life to enjoy the beneficent warmth of a 
ray of sun.” 

The parallel is well worked out. We have our slave 
raiders in the sweaters, our cannibals who live upon each 
other, our dehumanised pigmies, our industrious toilers 
who lose all faith that the world can ever be anything 
hut a vast, steaming malarious overgrowth shutting out 
the light of day, and therefore shutting out the light of God. 

ATHEISM MADE EASY. 

The injustice of our social arrangements, General 
Booth declares, is to the mass of men Atheism made 
easy. It is here as it was in the equatorial forest, 
where Dr. Kraff tells us that one of the pigmy tribes 
had some notion of a Supreme Being, to whom, under 
the name of Yer, they sometimes addressed prayers 
in moments of sadness or terror. In these prayers they 
say, ‘Oh, Yer, if Thou dost really exist, why dost Thou 
let us be slaves? We ask not for food or clothing, for 
we live on snakes, ants, and mice. Thou hast made us, 
wherefore dost Thou let us be trodden down ?” 

General Booth describes the sacrifice of girls which 
goes on in the midst of our Christian civilization, and 
asks whether the lot of a negress in Central Africa is 
much worse than that of a girl driven into vice by the 
imenace of her employers or employer, compelled to sin 
to live, and then cast out into the streets, where 
General Booth says :— 

There, even in the lowest depths, excommunicated by 
Humanity and outcast from God, she is far nearer the heart 
of the One true Saviour than all the men who forced her 
down, aye, and than all the Pharisees and Scribes who 
stand silently by while these fiendish wrongs are perpetrated 
before their very eyes. The blood boils with impotent rage 
at the sight of these enormities, callously inflicted, and 
silently borne by these miserable victims. Nor is it only 
women who are the victims, although their fate is the 
most tragic. ‘Those firms which reduce sweating to a fine 
art, who systematically and deliberately defraud the work- 
man of his pay, who grind the faces of the poor, and who 
rob the widow and the orphan, and who for a pretence make 
great professions of public spirit and philanthrophy, these 
men nowadays are sent to Parliament to make laws for the 
people. ‘The old prophets sent them to Hell—but we have: 
changed all that. They send their victims to Hell, and are 
rewarded by all that wealth can do to make their lives: 
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comfortable. Read the House of Lords’ Report on the 
Sweating System, and ask if any African slave system, making 
due allowance for the superior civilization and therefore 
sensitiveness of the victims, reveals more misery. Darkest 
England, like Darkest Africa, reeks with malaria. The foul 
and fetid breath of our slums is almost as poisonous as that 
of the African swamp. Fever is as chronic there as in the 
Equator. 
WHO ARE THE SUBMERGED TENTH ? 


Who, then, are the dwellers in Darkest England? They 
are those whom 
General Booth de- 
scribes as the Lost. 
But who are the 
Lost ? 


I reply, not in a 
religious, but in a 
social sense, the Lost 
are those who have 
gone under, who have 
lost their foothold 
in society, those to 
whom the prayer to 
our Heavenly Father, 
“Give us day by day 
our daily bread,” is 
either unfulfilled, or 
only fulfilled by the 
Devil's agency: by 
the earnings of vice, 
the proceeds of 
crime, or the contri- 
bution which the rate 
collector enforces by 
the threat of gaol. 

3ut I will be more 
precise. The deni- 
zens in Darkest Eng- 
land, for whom I 
appeal, are (1) those 
who in a month 
would all be dead 
from sheer starva- 
tion were they ex- 
clusively dependent 
upon the money 
earned by their own 
work, or which they 
receive as interest 
or profit upon their 
capital or their 
property, and (2) 
those who by thei: 
utmost exertions are 
unable to attain the 
minimum allowance 
of food which the 
law prescribes as 
indispensable even  Frorz a Photo. by) 
for the worst crimi- 
nals in our gaols. 


In attempting to take a census of the number of 
persons who may be regarded as coming under his 
category, General Booth comes to the conclusion that 
there are about three millions in Great Britain, which is 
about a tenth of the population. If you take the paupers, 
indoor and outdoor, the prostitutes, the criminals, the 
homeless, and the out-of-works, you will find that there 
are three millions of human beings, whom the General 
calls the submerged tenth, to whom civilization has been 
a failure, and who are in circumstances which predispose 
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them to atheism and all the evils which spring from the 
loss of faith in the righteous governance of the universe. 
A certain number of these three millions is already 
cared for by the State or by charity in one form or 
another. By eliminating all these to which society has in 
some way fulfilled its responsibility, there remains a 
residual. million, who are the out-ef-works, the un- 
employed, the prostitutes, the habitual drunkards, and 
their children. General Booth asks about this million:— 

Is anything to be done with them? Can anything be done 
for them? Or is 
this million-headed 
mass to be regarded 
as offering a problem 
as insoluble as that 
of London sewage, 
which, feculent and 
festering, swings 
heavily up and down 
the basin of the 
Thames with the ebb 
and flow of the 
tide? Thissubmerged 
tenth, is it, then,’ 
beyond the reach of 
the nine-tenths in 
the midst of whom 
they live, and around 
whose homes they 


rot and die? 


THOSE WHO ARE 
DAMNED INTO THE 
WORLD, 


General Booth 
shudders while le 
admits that the 
more forbidding 
doctrines of Cal- 
vinism should have 
been tosome extent 
rehabilitated by the 
favourite scientitic 
doctrines of our 
day. He says:— 

The doctrine of 
Heredity and the 
suggestion of Auto- 
matism come peril- 
ously near re-estab- 
lishing, on scientific 
bases, the useful 
doctrine of Reproba- 
tion which has cast 
so terrible a shadow 
over the Christian 
Church. For thou- 
{London Stereoscopic Company. sands upon thou- 

sands of these poor 
wretches are, as 
Bishop South truly said, “not so much born into this world as 
damned into it.” The bastard of a harlot, born in a brothel, 
suckled on gin, and familiar from earliest infancy with all the 
bestialities of debauch, violated before she was twelve, and 
driven out into the streets by her mother a year or two later, 
what chance is there for such a girl in this world—I say 
nothing about the next ? 
3ut General Booth rejects the gospel of despair in its 
quasi-scientifie dress as resolutely as he did when it dis- 
guised itself under the authority of religion. His re- 
ligious faith comes to the rescue. He says :— 





There is no gainsaying the immensity of the problems. It is 
appalling enough to make man despair. But those who do 
not put their trust in man alone, but in One whois Almighty, 
have no right to despair. ‘To despair is to lose faith; to 
despair is to forget God. Without God we can do nothing in 
this frightful chaos cf human misery. But with God we 
can do ill things, and in the faith that He has made in His 
image all the children of men we face even this hideous 
wreckage of humanity with a cheerful confidence that if we 
are but faithful to our own high calling He will not fail to 
open up a way of deliverance. 

I have nothing to say against those who are endeavouring 
to open up a way of escape without any consciousness of 
God’s help. For them I feel only infinite sympathy and love. 
In so far as they are endeavouring to give bread to the 
hungry, clothing to the naked, and above all, work to the 
workless, they are to that extent endeavouring to do the 
will of our Father whichis in Heaven, and woe ke unto all 
those who say them nay. But to be orphaned of all sense of 
the Fatherhood of God is surely not a secret source of strength. 
It is in most cases—it would be in my own—the secret of 
paralysis. If I did not feel my Father's hand in the dark- 
ness, and hear His voice in the silence of the night watches 
bidding me put my hand to this thing, I would shrink back 
dismayed, but as it is I dare not. 

SALVATION FOR ALL, NOT ONLY FOR THE ELECT. 

The same spirit leads him to reject all schemes of 
social regeneration that are only applicable to a limited 
number. No limited scheme of salvation will satisfy 
him, he rejects all proposals that will only apply to the 
aristocracy of the miserable :— 

It is the thrifty, the industrious, the sober, the thoughtful 
who can take advantage of these plans. But the thrifty, 
the industrious, the sober, and the thoughtful are already 
very well able for the most part to take care of themselves. 
No one will ever make even a visible dint on the morass 
of squalor who does not deal with the unthrifty, the 
drunken, the lazy, and the improvident. The Scheme of 
Social Salvation is not worth discussion which is not as wide 
as the Scheme of Eternal Salvation set forth in the Gospel. 
The glad tidings must be to every creature, not merely to an 
elect few who are to be saved while the mass of their fellows 
are predestined to a temporal damnation. We have had this 
doctrine of an inhuman cast-iron political economy too long 
enthroned amongst us. It is now time to fling down the 
false idol, and proclaim a Temporal Salvation as full, free, 
and universal, and with no other limitations than the 
“ Whosoever will” of the Gospel. To attempt to save the 
lost, we must accept no limitations to human brotherhood. 
If the Scheme which I set forth in these and the following 
pages is not applicable to the Thief, the Harlot, the Drunkard, 
and the Sluggard, it may as well be dismissed without 
ceremony. As Christ came to call not the saints but sinners 
to repentance, so the New Message of Temporal Salvation, 
of salvation from pinching poverty, from rags and misery, 
can be offered to all. 

WANTED, A SOCIAL LIFE BRIGADE. 


He is equally opposed to those who would shrug their 
shoulders and lay the responsibility on the iron laws of 
political economy :— | 

Laissez faire, and the laws of supply and demand, and all 
the rest of the excuses by which those who stand on firm 
ground salve their conscience when they leave their brother 
to sink, how do they look when we apply them to the actual 
loss of life at sea? Does laissez faire man the lifeboat ? 
Will the inexorable laws of political economy save the ship- 
wrecked sailor from the boiling serf? They often enough 
are responsible for his disaster. Coffin ships are a direct 
result of the blessed policy of non-interference with the 
legitimate operations of commerce, but no desire to make it 
pay created the National Lifeboat Institution, no law of 
supply and demand actuates the volunteers who risk their 
lives to bring the shipwrecked to shore. 
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What we have to do is to apply the same principle to 
Society. We want a Social Lifeboat Institution, a Social 
Lifeboat Brigade to snatch from the abyss those who, if left 
to themselves, will perish as miserably as the crew of a ship 
that founders in mid-ocean. 

BETTER KILL THEM THAN DO NOTHING, 


He admits the difficulty of the task, but he roundly 
declares that it would be better to poison the million 
than to allow them to flounder on as they do at present, 
Here is the passage which will probably excite some 
discussion :— 

When Napoleon was compelled to retreat under circum. 
stances which rendered it impossible for him to carry off his 
sick and wounded, he ordered his doctors to poison every 
man in the hospital. A general has before now massacred 
his prisoners rather than allow them to escape. These lost 
ones are the Prisoners of Society; they are the sick and 
wounded in our hos; itals. What a shriek would arise from 
the civilized world if it were proposed to administer to-night 
to every one of these millions such a dose of morphine that 
they would sleep to wake no more. But so far as they are 
concerned, would it not be much less cruel than to allow 
them to drag on day after day, year after year, in misery, 
anguish, and despair, driven into vice and hunted into crime, 
until at last disease harries them into the grave? 


THE FIRST TASK OF ENFRANCHISED DEMOCRACY. 


At the outset General Booth has to deal with those 
who consider he under-estimates the numbers to be dealt 
with. He says :— 

To those who believe that the numbers of the wretched 
are far in excess of my figures, I have nothing to say, 
excepting this, that if the evil is so much greater than I 
have described, then let your efforts be proportioned to your 
estimate, not to mine. The great point with each of us is, 
not how many of the wretched exist to-day, but how few 
shall there exist in the years that are to come. 

The dark and dismal jungle of pauperism, vice, and despair 
is the inheritance to which we have succeeded from the 
generations and centuries past, during which wars, insurrec- 
tions, and internal troubles left our forefathers small leisure 
to attend to the well-being of the sunken tenth. Now that 
we have happened upon more fortunate times, let us recognise 
that we are our brother's keeper, and set to work, regardless 
of party distinctions and religious differences, to make this 
world of ours a little bit more like home for these whom we 
call our brethren. 

Democracy having entered on its inheritance, must 
now proceed to put its home in order, as Lord Rosebery 
said, speaking at Glasgow, with General Booth’s scheme 
in his eye; the politics of the future will be the politics 
of the poor man. While the toiler was struggling to 
obtain possession of power he could not concern himself 
with these questions which are coming up to-day. 
The householders enfranchised, in country and in town 
alike, must set about ‘‘ making this world a little bit 
more like home ” than it has hitherto been. 

NOT TO ESTABLISH A UTOPIA. 

What is then the immediate objective of the General ? 
He tells us, quite truly, he isa practical man, and although 
sympathizing intensely with the aspirations which lie be- 
hind Socialist dreams, he cannot make the immediate inau- 
guration of the millennium his practical objective. 
Speaking of Henry George, Edward Bellamy, and the 
Collectivists, he says :— 

What these good people want to do, I also want to do, and 
if they can do it better their way than I can do it in my 
way, I shall be glad enough, for I am a practical man dealing 
with the actualities of to-day. I have no preconceived 
theories, and I flatter myself I am singularly free from 
prejudices. I am ready to sit at the feet of any whe will 
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show me any good. I keep my mind open on all these 
subjects; and am quite prepared to hail with open arms any 
Utopia that is offered me. But it must be within range of 
my finger-tips. It is of no use to me if it is in the clouds. 
Cheques on the Bank of Futurity I accept gladly enough as 
a free gift, but I can hardly be expected to take them as if 
they were current coin, or to try to cash them at the Bank 
of England. 

The religious cant, which rids itself of all the importunity 
of suffering humanity by drawing unnegotiable bills payable 
on the other side of the grave, is not more impracticable than 
the Socialistic clap-trap which postpones all redress of 
human suffering until after the general overturn. Both take 
refuge in the Future to escape a solution of the problems of 
the Present, and it matters little to the sufferers whether the 
future is on this side of the grave, or the other. Both are, 
for them, equally out of reach. When the sky falls we shall 
catch larks. No doubt. But in the meantime? It is the mean- 
time that is the only time in which we have to work. It is 
in the meantime that the people must be fed, that their life’s 
work must be done or left undone for ever. Nothing that I 
have to propose in this book or that I propose to do by my 
seheme will in the least prevent the coming of any of the 
Utopias. i leave the limitless infinite of the future to the 
Utopians. They may build there as they please. As for me, 
it is indispensable that whatever I do is founded on existing 
fact, and provides a present help for the actual need. 


BUT TO SECURE THE CAB HORSE CHARTER FOR MAN, 


What then is his ideal? General Booth says :— 

I sorrowfully admit that it would be Utopian in our present 
social arrangements to dream of allowing for every honest 
Englishman a gaol standard of all the necessaries of life. 
Some time perhaps we may venture to hope that every honest 
worker on English soil will always be as warmly clad, as 
healthily housed, and as regularly fed as our criminal convicts 
—but that is not yet. Neither is it possible to hope for many 
years to come that human beings generally will be as well 
cared for as horses. 

What then is the standard towards which we may venture 
to aim with some prospect of realization in our time? Itisa 
very humble one, but if realized it would solve the worst 
problem of modern society. 

It is the standard of the London cab horse. 

When in the streets of London a cab horse, weary or 
careless or stupid. trips and falls and lies stretched out in the 
midst of the traffic, there is no question of debating how he 
came to stumble before we try to get him on his legs again. 


The Cab Horse Charter consists of two points ; work 
is given him, and with work food and lodging ; secondly, 
if he falls down he is picked up again. The Cab Horse 
Charter for the two-legged human worker is General 
Booth’s formula. Work for all who are willing to work 
and a helping hand for all who are down, these are 
the General’s ideals. 

‘*GOD IN CURSING GIVES US BETTER GIFTS THAN MAN IN 
BENEDICTION.” 

Speaking of the homeless out-of-works, General Booth 
says :— 

There is a depth below that of the dweller in the slums. 
It is that of the dweller in the street, who has not even a 
lair in the slums which he can call his own. The houseless 
unemployed is in one respect at least like Him of whom it 
was said, “ The birds of the air have nests, the beasts of the 
field have holes, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
His head.” These men are gradually, but surely, being 
sucked down into the quicksand of modern life. They 
stretch out their grimy hands to us in vain appeal, not for 
charity, but for work. Work, work! it is always work that 
they ask. The Divine curse is to them the most blessed of 
benedictions. “In the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat thy 
bread,” but alas for hese forlorn sons of Adam, they fail to 
find the bread to eat, for society has no work for them to do. 


They have not even leave to sweat. Before discussing how 
they can in the second Adam “all be made alive,” had we 
not better restore them to their share in the heritage of 
labour which is theirs by right of descent from the first 
Adam ? 


THE PHILANTHROPIC ANALOGY TO THE RAILWAY. 


Can it be done? General Booth thinks it can—nay, 
he is sure of it. He says :— 

I am under no delusion as to the possibility of inaugu- 
rating a millennium by any Scheme; but the triumphs of 
science deal so much with the utilization of waste material 
that I do not despair that something might be done in the 
utilization of this waste human product. If the alchemy of 
science can extract beautiful colours from coal tar, cannot 
Divine alchemy enable us to evolve gladness and brightness 
out of the agonized hearts and dark, dreary, loveless lives of 
these doomed myriads? Is it too much to hope that in 
God’s world God’s children may be able to do something if 
they set to work with a will to carry out a plan of campaign 
against these great evils which are the nightmare of our 
existence ? 

The remedy, it may be, is simpler than some imagine. 
The key to the enigma may lie closer to our hands without 
our knowing it. From the beginning of the world down to 
the beginning of this century mankind had not found out, 
with all its striving after cheap and easy transport, the 
miraculous difference that would be brought about by laying 
down two parallel lines of metal. All the great men and 
the wise men of the past lived and died oblivious of that 
fact. The greatest mechanicians and engineers of antiquity, 
the men who bridged all the rivers of Europe, the architects 
who built the cathedrals which are still the wonder of the 
world, failed to discern what seems to us so obviously simple 
a proposition, that two parallel lines of rail would diminish 
the cost and difficulty of transport toa minimum. Without 
that discovery the steam engine, which has itself been an 
invention of quite recent years, would have failed to trans- 
form civilisation. 

What we have to do in the philanthropic sphere is to find 
something analogous to the engineer’s parallel bars. This 
discovery I think I have made, and hence have I written this 
book. 

A SUGGESTED LAZARUS DAY. 

I do not propose to follow the General through the 
various chapters in which he passes in review the various 
classes with which he has to deal. I merely quote one or 
two paragraphs as indicative of the spirit in which 
General Booth deals with this matter. Speaking of the 
unemployed, he says :— 

Three years ago in London there were Church parades to 
the Abbey and St. Paul’s, bivouacs in Trafalgar Square, etc. 
Lazarus showed his rags and his sores too conspicuously for 
the convenience of Dives, and was summarily dealt with in 
the name of Law and Order. But as we have Lord Mayors 
Days, when all the well-fed fur-clad City Fathers go in state 
coaches through the town, why should we not have a Lazarus 
Day in which the starving out-of-works should crawl in all 
the windowed raggedness through the main thoroughfares, 
past the palaces and treasure-houses of London ? 


PEINE DURE ET FORTE. 


Referring to the desperate condition of discharged 
prisoners, who are driven back to crime by the impossibility 
of finding any employment, he says :— 

Who will give these men a helping hand? What is to be 
done with them? Would it not be more merciful to kill 
them off at once instead of sternly crushing them out of all 
semblance of honest manhood? Society recoils from such a 
short cut. Her virtuous scruples remind me of the subter- 
fuge by which English law evaded the veto on torture. 
Torture was jorbidden, but the custom of placing an 
obstinate witness under a press and slowly crushing him 
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within a hairbreadth of death was legalized and practised. 
So it is to-day. When the criminal comes out of gaol he 
whole world is often but a press whose punishment is sharp 
and cruel indeed. Nor can the victim escape even if he 
opens his mouth and speaks. 

A SHORT WAY WITH DRUNKARDS. 

Here is his suggestion of a similar kind about 
drunkards :— 

If the drunkards are to be rescued there must be some- 
thing more done for them than at present is attempted, 
unless, of course, we decide definitely to allow the iron laws 
of nature to work themselves out in the elimination of the 
unfit. In that case it might be more merciful to facilitate 
the slow workings of natural law. There is no need of 
establishing a lethal chamber for drunkards like that into 
which the lost dogs of London are driven, to die in 
peaceful sleep under the influence of carbonic oxide. The 
State would only need to go a little further than it 
goes at present in the way of supplying poison to the 
community. If, in addition to planting a flaming gin 
palace at each corner, free to all who enter, it were 
to supply free gin to all who have attained a 
certain recognised standard of inebriety, delirium tremens 
would soon reduce the dipsomaniac population to manageable 
proportions. I can imagine a cynical millionaire of the 
scientific philanthropic school making a clearance of all the 
drunkards in a district by the simple expedient of an unlim- 
ited allowance of proof spirit. But that for us is out of the 
question. 

WARD AND THE GAOL. 


THE CASUAL 


Speaking of remedies and palliatives, he says :—- 

The Secretary of the Charity Organization Society assured 
one of my officers, who went to inquire for his opinion on 
the subject, “that no further machinery was necessary. 
All that was needed in this direction they already had in 
working order, and that to create any further machinery 
would do more harm than good. 

That is, of course, not General Booth’s opinion. He 
is verydissatisfied with the existing machinery. Speaking 
of casual wards and the Poor Law administration, he 
says :— 

There has never been any attempt to treat them as human 
beings, to deal with them as individuals, to appeal to their 
hearts, to help them on their legs again. They are simply 
units, no more thought of and cared for than if they were so 
many coffee beans passing through a coffee mill; and as the 
net result of all my experience and observation of men and 
things, I must assert unhesitatingly that anything which 
dehumanises the individual, anything which treats a man as 
if he were only a number of a series or a cog in a wheel with- 
out any regard to the character, the aspirations, the tempta- 
tions, and the idiosyncracies of the man, must utterly fail as 
a remedial agency. ‘ie Casual Ward at the best is merely a 
squalid resting place for the Casual in his downward career. 
If anything is to be done for these men, it must be done by 
other agents than those which prevail in the administration 
of the Poor Laws. 

The gaol still continues to be the chief remedy 
prescribed by Society for all desperate cases. General 
Booth says :— 

Sut in social maladies we are still in the age of the blood- 
letter and the strait waistcoat. The gaol is the specific of 
despair. When all else fails Society will always undertake 
to feed, clothe, warm, and house a man, if only he will 
commit a crime. It will do it also in such a fashion as to 
render it no temporary help, but.a permanent necessity. 
Society says to the individual, “ To qualify for free board 
and lodging you must commit acrime. But if you do you 
must pay the price. You must allow me to ruin your 
character, and doom you for the rest of your life to 
destitution, modified by the occasional success of criminality.” 
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General Booth deplores the demoralization occasioned 
by charity. He exposes the impossibility of carrying out 
at haphazard schemes of emigration. He declares that 
schooling kas done nothing to solve this social problem. 
Trade unionism he commends, but asks how can an 
edifice be stable which is built, not upon rock, but upon 
the quagmire of unorganized and workless labour? Co- 
operation, he maintains, is good, but Co-operation, as 
little as Socialism or Individualism, will succeed in 
feeding the hungry Out-of-Work who stands before your 
door and asks for leave to labour in order that he may 
have a chance to live. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF 

Before describing his scheme General Booth defines 
the essentials which any scheme must possess to be 
successful. They are as follows :— 

1. It must change the man if he fell by his own fault. 
2. It must change his circumstances if they tripped him up 
or bore him down. 
It must be as big as the evil with which it has to cope. 
. It must be permanent. 
It must be immediately practicable. 
It must not demoralize those whom it seeks to benefit. 
It must not benefit one class by injuring another. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHEME, 
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THE MOST ESSENTIAL. 

Of these the most essential is the first. 

The problem is insoluble, [am absolutely convinced, unless 
it is possible to bring new moral life into the soul of these 
people. It is the first end of every social reformer vrhose 
work is built on the solid foundation of a new birth, “ You 
must be born again.” 

To get a man soundly saved it is not enough to put on him 
a pair of new breeches, to give him regular work, or even to 
give him a university education. ‘These things are all outside 
aman, and if the inside remains unchanged you have wasted 
your labour. You must in some way or other graft upon the 
man’s nature a new nature, which has in it the element of the 
divine. All that I propose in this book is governed by that 
principle. 


He declares :— 


THE SCHEME AS A GREAT MACHINE. 


Now we come to what he proposes. This is what he 
says of his scheme as a whole :— 

The Scheme in its entirety may aptly be compared to a 
great Machine, foundationed in the lowest slums and purlieus 
of our great towns and cities, drawing up into its embrace 
the depraved and destitute of all classes; receiving thieves, 
harlots, paupers, drunkards, prodigals, all alike on the 
simple condions of their being willing to work and to 
conform to discipline. Drawing up these poor outcasts, 
reforming them, and creating in them habits of industry, 
honesty, and truth; teaching them methods by which alike 
the bread that perishes and that which endures to Everlasting 
Life can be won. Forwarding them from the City to the 
Country, and there continuing the process of regeneration, 
and then pouring them forth on to the virgin soils that await 
their coming in other lands, keeping hold of them with a 
strong government, and yet making them free men and 
women; and so laying the foundations, perchance, of 
another empire to swell to vast proportions in later times. 
Why not? 

WHAT IS THE SOCIAL QUESTION ? 

This is the way General Booth constitutes the problem 
which threatens civilization. He says :— 

The social problem presents itself before us whenever a 
hungry, dirty, and ragged man stands at our door asking if 
we can give him a crust or a job. That is the social question. 
What have you te do with that man? He has no money in 
his purse, all that he can pawn he has pawned long ago, his 
stomach is as empty as his purse, and the whole of the 
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clothes upon his back, even if sold on the best terms, would 
not fetch a shilling. There he stands, your brother, with 
sixpennyworth of rags to cover his nakedness from his 
fellow men and not sixpennyworth of victuals within his 
reach. He asks for work, which he will set to, even on his 
empty stomach and in his ragged uniform, if so be that you 
will give him something for it, but his hands are idle for no 
one employs him. What are you to do with that man? 
That is the great note of interrogation that confronts 
Society to-day. Not only in overcrowded England, but in 
newer countries beyond the sea where Society has not 
yet provided a means by which the men can be put upon the 
land and the land be made to feed the men. 


THE FIRST STEP TO ITS SOLUTION. 


His first step is to take that hungry, workless wight 
and give him some food for his belly and a shelter for 
the night. This he proposes to do by the extension of 
his food and shelter depéts, some five of which have been 
in operation for the last two years in various parts of 
London. The result of their operations goes to prove 
that you can give a man a filling supper and substantial 
breakfast, and a bed in a well-warmed room, at a cost of 
little more than fourpence. At fourpence a head General 
Booth is willing to provide supper, breakfast, and bed 
for all the Gut-of-Works in the land. But what if your 
homeless, starving wanderer has not got fourpence ? is he 
to be turned into the street hungry and shelterless, to 
sleep on the Embankment? By no means; with or 
without fourpence, General Booth proposes to take him 
into his shelter, but if he has no fourpence he must not 
go out therefrom until he has done fourpennyworth of 
work to pay for his bed and board. 


WORK FOR THE WORKLESS—-NOT CHARITY. 


This work General Booth proposes to find for him in 
the first instance by the establishment of labour yards 
or factories in connection with the Shelters where the 
penniless unemployed will be engaged on such rough and 
simple industry as chopping wood for firewood, making 
mats, sewing sacks, etc. Their work will be duly 
measured, and when they have done their fourpennyworth 
they will be free to go and seek work elsewhere. As long 
as they will work for their rations and a bed for the night, 
General Booth proposes to find them employment, 
relying upon the reluctance of the workman to earn no 
more than his rations to prevent a glut of his labour yard 
with workmen who are now employed elsewhere. 

General Booth stoutly insists upon the principle of 
exacting full measure of work from the workers. He 
would only keep them at it for eight hours a day, but for 
that eight hours they must work. He says :— 

Here is no pretence of charity beyond the charity which 
gives a man remunerative labour. It is not our business to 
pay men wages. What we propose is to enabie those, male 
or female, who are destitute, to earn their rations and do 
enough work to pay for their lodgings until they are able to 
go out into the world and earn wages for themselves. ‘There 
is no compulsion upon anyone to resort to our shelter, but if 
a penniless man wants food he must, asa rule, do work sufli- 
cient to pay for what he has of food or other accommodation. 
I say as arule, because, of course, our officers will be allowed 
to make exceptions in extreme cases, but the rule will be first 
work, then eat. And that amount of work will be exacted 
rigorously. It is that which distinguishes this scheme from 
mere charitable relief. 

I do not wish to have any hand in establishing a new centre 
of demoralization. So much coffee, so much bread, so much 
shelter. so much warmth and light from me, but so much 
labour. in return from him. 
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What labour? it is asked. For answer to this question I 
would like te take you down to my industrial workshop in 
Whitechapel. ‘There you will see the Scheme in experimental 
operation. 

LABOUR FACTORY AT WHITECHAPEL. 


General Booth describes his factory as it has been seen 
by many of us in practical work. There are some 70 to 
80 people employed there who have been gathered up 
out of the streets, and the experiment has been a very 
remarkable success. He says :— 

It will be asked how do these out-of-works conduct them- 
selves when you get them into the factory? Upon this 
point I have a very satisfactory report to render. Many, no 
doubt, are below par, under-fed, and suffering from ill 
health, or the consequence of their intemperance. Many also 
are old men, who have been crowded out of the labour 
market by the younger generation. But, without making 
too many allowances on these grounds, I may fairly say that 
these men have shown themselves not only anxious and 
willing, but able to work. Our factory superintendent 
reports :— 

Of loss of time there has practically been none since the 
opening, June29th Each man daring his stay, with hardly an 
exception, has presented himself punctually at opening time 
and worked more or less assiduously the whole of the labour 
hours. The morals of the men have been good ; in not more 
than three instances has there been an overt act of 
disobedience, insubordination, or mischief. The men, as a 
whole, are uniformly civil, willing, and satisfied ; they are all 
fairly industrious, some, and that not a few, are assiduous 
and energetic. ‘The foremen have had no serious complaints 
to make or delinquencies to report. 

NO MORE GOVERNMENT BY THE COUNTING OF NOSES. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the book than the con- 
fidence which General Booth shows in the power of dis- 
cipline to get the best work out of aman. There is some- 
thing strange, perhaps even portentous, in this sudden 
apparition of a robust faith in government, and in what 
Carlyle used to call the ‘‘drill-sergeant.” The Salvation 
Army is the latest birth of democracy, and here is its chief 
proclaiming the old Carlylean doctrines, not merely as if 
they were an ideal almost too unattainable to be hoped 
for, but as if they represented the inner faith of the most 
of the English people. He maintains that this scheme 
will succeed where others have failed, precisely because 
it is based upon the principle of subordination and dis- 
cipline. He is most uncompromising in his repudiation of 
the Parliamentary principle :— 

Broadly speaking, your experimental communities fail be- 
cause your Utopias all start upon the system of equality and 
government by vote of the majority, and, as a necessary and 
unavoidable consequence, your Utopians get to loggerheads,. 
and Utopia goes to smash. I shall avoid that rock. All the 
departments of the scheme will be governed, not on the 
principle of counting noses, but on the exactly opposite 
principle of admitting no noses into the concern that would 
not be guided by the directing brain. It will be managed on 
principles which assert that the fittest ought to rule, and it 
will provide for the fittest being selected, and having got 
them at the top, will insist on universal and unquestioning 
obedience from those at the bottom. If anyone does not 
like to work for his rations and submit to the orders of his 
superior officers, he can leave. There is no compulsion on 
him to stay. The world is wide, and outside the confines of 
our Colony and the operations of our Corps my authority 
does not extend. But judging from our brief experience, it 
is not from revolt against authority that the Scheme is 
destined to fail. 

There cannot be a greater mistake in this world than to 
imagine that men object to be governed. They like to be 
governed, provided that the governor has his ‘“‘ head screwed 
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on right,” and that he is prompt to hear and ready to see and 
recognize all that is vital to the interests of the common- 
wealth. So far from there being an innate objection on the 
part of mankind to be governed, the instinct to obey is so 
universal that even. when Governments have gone blind, and 
deaf, and paralytic, rotten with corruption and hopelessly 
behind the times, they still contrive to live on. Against a 
capable Government no people ever rebel, only when stupidity 
and incapacity have taken possession of the seat of power do 
insurrections break out. 
. LABOUR BUREAU. 

In connection with each labour yard he would establish 
a labour register for the registration of the unorganized 
labour of the town. At present casual unemployed 
labourers are without unions and any means of self- 
defence; the result is that they are sweated by the 
middleman—the sandwich-men, for instance, receiving 
only 50 per cent. of the money paid by their employer 
whose goods they advertise, the rest going to the middle- 
man. When the system is in good working order the 
surplus of labour in one locality will be drafted off to one 
where labour is scarce, and prompt information will be 
sent from the country as to the state of the labour 
market in various localities. 

This scheme has been practically tested on a small 
scale in connection with the Whitechapel Shelter. The 
Labour Bureau has been in full swing for many months, 
and has found situations for many unemployed. Steps 
have also been taken to pave the way for the organi- 
zation of the sandwich-men, and the result so far has 
been fairly satisfactory. What General Booth propose: 
is simply to generalize and multiply a hundredfold the 
kind of work that is already being done by the Social 
Wing under the direction of Commissioner Smith. 
General Booth says :— 

When my Scheme is carried out, there will be in every 
populous centre a Captain of Industry, an officer specially 
charged with the regimentation of unorganized labour, who 
would be continually on the alert, thinking how best to 
utilize the waste human material in his district. It is con- 
trary to all previous experience to suppose that the addition 
of so much trained intelligence will not operate beneficially 
in securing the disposal of a commodity which is at present 
a drug in the market. 

THE 

It will be noticed, says General Booth— 

That most of the suggestions which I have put forth in 
this book are based upon the central principle, which is that 
of restoring to the overgrown, and therefore uninformed, 
masses of population in our towns the same intelligence and 
co-operation as to the mutual wants of each and all that 
prevails in your small town or village. The latter is the 
manageable unit, because its dimensions and its needs have 
not outgrown the range of the individual intelligence and 
ability of those who dwell therein. Our troubles in large 
towns arise chiefly from the fact that the massing of popu- 
lation has caused the physical bulk of Society to outgrow 
its intelligence. It is asif a human being had suddenly 
developed fresh limbs which were not connected by any 
nervous system with the gray matter of his brain. What we 
have to do, therefore, is to grow a new nervous system for 
the body politic, to create a swift, almost automatic, means 
of communication between the community as a whole and 
the meanest of its members, so as to restore to the city 
what the village possesses. 


KEY TO THE SCHEME, 


A HOUSEHOLD SALVAGE CORPS. 

This he proposes to do by the creation of what h> 
calls a Household Salvage Corps. He proposes to 
organize out of the unemployed what he calls the 
Household Salvage Corps, or the Waste Not, Want Not 
the members of which, in uniform, numbered 


Brigade, 
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and under strict discipline, would undertake the collee- 
tion from house to house of broken victuals, old clothes, 
old newspapers, and such like exuvize of the household, 
Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
operations which such a brigade would have to undertake 
from the fact that it would cost at least £25,000 to 
supply every house in London with the necessary pails, 
kit for the broken victuals, and the sack for the old 
newspapers and other rubbish which the Salvage Corps 
would undertake to collect once a week, or oftener 
if need be. It is obvious the creation of a 
body of 2,000 men, who would undertake the 
regular patrol of every street in London, would give the 
General an agency by which he might do much, both in 
publicity and in the collection and distribution of various 
kinds of articles. It is not likely, however, that he will 
attempt any such scheme in all its entirety at first. He 
will select the most likely place for a good response to his 
appeal, and he will gradually develop the system as 
opportunity offers and occasion serves. The collection of 
the cream of the refuse of a great town will in itself afford 
the Salvation Army a revenue by which they will be able 
to provide for many of the indispensable developments 
of their new Social Scheme. But apart from the revenue, 
it is still more important as providing them with ma- 
terial with which to employ still greater numbers of 
unemployed. From the waste food and waste clothes of 
the working population General Booth maintains that he 
will be able to feed and clothe and house all the workers. 
It can be done if the workers are willing to work, and 
‘* for discipline I can answer.” 
THE UBIQUITOUS SERVANT OF ALL. 

The Household Salvage Brigade will constitute an agency 
capable of being utilised to any extent for the distribution 
of parcels, newspapers, &c. When once you have your 
reliable man who will call at every house with the regularity 
of a postman, and go his beat with the punctuality of a 
policeman, you can do great things with him. I do not need 
to elaborate this point. It will bea universal Corps of Com- 
missionaires, created for the service of the public and in the 
interests of the poor, which will bring us into direct relations 
with every family in London, and will therefore constitute 
an unequalled medium for the distribution of advertisements 
and the collection of information. 

It does not require a very fertile imagination to see that 
when such a house-to-house visitation is regularly established, 
it will develop in all directions ; and working, as it would, in 
connection with our Anti-sweating Shops and Industrial 
Colony, would probably soon become the medium for negotia- 
ting sundry household repairs, from a broken window to a 
damaged stocking. Ifa porter were wanted to move furni- 
ture, or a woman wanted to do charing, or someone to clean 
winglows, or any other odd job, the ubiquitous Servant of All 
who called for the waste, either verbally or by post-card, 
would receive the order, and whoever was wanted would 
appear at the time desired without any further trouble on 
the part of the householder. 


WASTE LABOUR TO WASTE LAND. 


The Refuge, the Shelter, the Labour Factory, the 
Household Salvage Brigade, and the Labour Bureau con- 
stitute what General Booth calls the City Colony. Even 
when t!ey are all set agoing, however useful they may be, 
they are only palliatives. It is necessary to provide a 
way out, and that way out is only possible in one direction, 
namely, by planting the people upon the land. Waste 
Labour to Waste Land is General Booth’s watchword. 
Not that he is underany delusion as to the infinite possi- 
bilities some enthusiasts see in Salisbury Plain and the 
slopes of Snowdon, General Booth proposes to take land 
—the best land he can get—within convenient access of 
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the greatest markets of the world. _ In the case of London 
he would take an estate of some thousand acres in Kent 
or Essex, if possible in close contiguity to the estuary of 
the Thames and within easy access by rail to the heart of 
the City. Here he would establish his second stage of 
remedial operations, which he calls the Farm Colony. 
He would treat the estate as a training ground for 
emigrants as well as a great market garden for the supply 
of the rations with which he undertakes to provide the 
Out-of-Works of the City. 
THE UTILIZATION OF RAILWAY EMBANKMENTS. 

The land is the source of all food (says General Booth), 
only by the application of labour can the land be made fully 
productive. There is any amount of waste land in the world, 
not far away in distant Continents, next door to the North 
Pole, but hera at our very doors. Have you ever calculated, 
for instance, the square miles of unused land which fringe 
the sides of all our railroads? No doubt some embankments 
are of material that would baffle the cultivating skill of a 
Chinese or the careful husbandry of a Swiss mountaineer ; 
but these are exceptions. When other people talk of re- 
claiming Salisbury Plain, or of cultivating the bare moorlands 
of the bleak North, I think of the hundreds of square miles 
of land that lie in long ribbons on the sides of each of our 
railways, upon which, without any cost for haulage, innu- 
merable tons of city manure could be shot down, and the 
crops of which could be carried at once to the nearest 
market without any but the initial cost of heaping into con- 
venient trucks. These railway embankments constitute a vast 
estate, capable of growing fruit enough to supply all the jam 
that Crosse and Blackwell ever boiled. 

LAND AT HOME AND AT THE ANTIPODES. 

Is it reasonable to think that you can only begin to make 
aliving out of land when it lies several thousand miles from 
the nearest market, and thousands of miles from the place 
where the labourer has to buy his tools and procure all the 
necessaries of life which are not grown on the spot? Ifa 
man can make squatting pay on the prairies or in Australia, 
where every quarter of grain which he produces has to be 
dragged by locomotives across the railways of the continent, 
and then carried by steamers across the wide ocean, can he 
not equally make the operation at least sufficiently profitable 
to keep himself alive if you plant him with the same soil 
within an hour by rail of the greatest markets in the world ? 

Suppose, for instance, that Essex were suddenly to find 
itself unmoored from its English anchorage and towed 
across the Channel to Normandy, or, not to imagine mir:cles, 
suppose that an Armada of Chinese were to make a descent 
on the Isle of Thanet, as did the sea-kings, Hengist and 
Horsa, does anyone imagine for a moment that Kent, fertile 
and cultivated as it is, would not be regarded as a very 
Garden of Eden, out of the odd corners of which our yellow- 
skinned invaders would contrive to extract sufticient to keep 
themselves in sturdy health ? 

THE FARM COLONY. 


After a period of probation in the Salvation Factory 
or Labour Yard, a limited number of picked workers 
would be sent down to the estate to settle on it as men 
settle on a newly-allotted farm in the Far West. They 
would be under complete direction, but they would be 
expected to do almost everything for themselves. They 
would have to put up their own shanties, and afterwards 
make their own bricks to make their own houses. They 
would be supplied with spades and seeds and roots with 
which to grow their own vegetables. No public-house 
would be allowed upon the estate, and the same rule 
would be enforced as is established in the Salvation 
Factory and Labour Yard : the men would work for their 
lodgings and rations, and nothing else. 

The colonists will be divided into two classes: Ist, the class 
which receives no wages, and which will consist of :—(@) The 


new arrivals, whose ability, character, and habits are as yet 
unknown. (4) The less capable in strength, mental calibre, 
or other capacity. (ec) The indolent, and those whose conduct 
and character appeared doubtful. These would remain in 
this class until sutticiently improved for advancement, or are 
pronounced so hopeless as to justify expulsion. 

The 2nd class would have a small extra allowance, a part 
of which would be given to the workers for private use, and 
a part reserved for future contingencies, the payment of 
travelling expenses, etc. 

3rd. From this class we should obtain our petty officers, 
send out hired labourers, emigrants, etc., etc. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AND RATIONAL RECREATION. 

The same rule as to an all-present Salvationism wou'd 
prevail in the country as inthe town. While the colv- 
nists would be trained in all the handicrafts necessary 
to agriculturists, and taught to study the times and 
seasons to hoe and dig and plough, they would be 
looked after with a still more vigilant eye with the hope 
of getting them soundly saved. But, although the Farm 
Colony is to be religious, there is to be intolerance. No 
one is to be compelled t. attend Salvation Army meetings 
unless he chooses, but General Booth relies upon the 
natural advantages the Army would possess to procure 
the attendance of its colonists. No work would he 
allowed on Sundays on the estate, no public-house woud 
exist within its frontiers. 

In the rules and regulations of his colony, General 
Booth makes a great and notable departure in the direc- 
tion of rational recreation. 

‘There will be no objection to the establishment of cricket 
grounds, where the Colonists can have active field sports, 
where they can play at cricket or at football, practise 
athletics, have a bicycle track, play at quoits and bowls, or 
any other outdoor game which amuses them or conduces to 
the maintenance of their health. These things are not for 
the Salvation Army Soldiers, who have other work in the 
world and are beyond such amusements, but for those who 
are not in the Army these recreations will be recognized as 
quite legitimate. There will be provided for the Colony a 
reading room and a library, with a recreation hall in which 
they can amuse themselves as they please. Gambling in 
any shape or form will not be allowed, but will be repressed 
like stealing. 

The chapters relating to the organization of the Farm 
Colony are full of interesting detail into which I cannot 
enter here. General Booth contemplates all kind of ex- 
periments, agricultural and industrial. He will, for in- 
stance, attempt to renew the experiment with which Mr. 
Craig obtained so brief although brilliant a success at 
Ralahine. He will also establish creameries and give 
allotments to those who wish to stavt business on their own 
account. He is full of the idea that what the French 
call petite culture might be made very profitable even 
under English skies, if it were taken in hand the right 
way. He contemplates poultry-farming, bee-culture, 
rabbit-breeding, and all manner of fruit-farming. He 
insists throughout on the enormous advantage which 
would arise from the extent of the operations of the 
Army. At their Food Depdts and Labour Yards they 
would be able to consume almost all the food which the 
Farm Colonists would be able to produce. 

HOW TO UTILIZE THE WASTE OF LONDON. 

But the training of colonists in agriculture, the raising 
of vegetables, fruit, and other cereals, to supply the 
demands of the food depots, these explain only one-half 
of the necessity of the Farm Colony. The operations of 
the Household Salvage Brigade will necessitate the 
acquisition of land on which the mountainous and 
multitudinous stores of City refuse may be sorted and 
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utilized. The salvage of the households of London will 
be conveyed in barges drifting downwards with the tide 
to the wharves of the Farm Colony, there to be utilized in 
a thousand different ways. General Booth’s imagination 
luxuriates at the endless openings for employment which 
will be created by the disposal of the cream of the 
refuse of London. To begin with, there are the broken 
victuals, endless store of old crusts, which will be 
capable of being served up when steamed and dressed as 
human food. Other crusts will serve to diet the horses, of 
which he will have sutticient for a cavalry regiment when 
the Brigade is in full working order. What the horses 
will not eat will be passed on to the innumerable clutches 
of poultry with which the estate will be studded, and 
what the poultry will not eat will come to the pig as the 
residuary legatee. The Army piggery will be the largest 
in the land. Round the piggery will spring up an 
industrial community to feed, to kill, to cure, and to 
work up the invaluable porker. Bacon factories, brush 
works, saddlery of all kinds, will have to be created and 
run by the Army. Old clothes form another material 
from which will spring many industries. The deft 
fingers of the women will be employed in patching and 
repairing. A colony of cobblers, technically known as 
translators, will be formed for the purpose of renovating 
the damaged shoe-leather of the citizens. Cheap second- 
hand clothing establishments will be created in order to 
provide the colonists who are working for lodgings and 
rations with the uniform proper to their colony. The 
old bones of London will lead to the establishment of 
button works and manure works. The grease, fat, and 
kitchen stuff will afford the material for a soap works. 
The waste paper of London and the otherwise unusable 
rags will enable the Army to manufacture all its own 


paper, and at present it uses thirty tons a week. And 
so forth, and so forth. 
THE COLONY OVER SEA. 
We now come to the third and final stage of the 


remedial scheme, the establishment of a colony in the 
new Britain over the sea. General Booth condemns 
emigration as usually conducted, and insists that if 
emigration is to succeed the land must be prepared for 
the people, and the people prepared for the land. He 
says :— 

You might as well lay a new-born child naked in the 
middle of a new sown field in March, and expect it to live 
and thrive, as expect emigration on the lines many people 
conduct it to produce successful results. Immigration, no 
doubt, is the making of a colony, just as bread is the staff of 
life. But if you were to cram a stomach with wheat by a 
force-pump you would bring on such a fit of indigestion that 
unless your victim threw up the indigestible mass of 
unground, uncooked, unmasticated grain he would never 
want another meal. So it is with the new colonies and the 
surplus labour of other countries. 


His idea is to take estates in the colonies, by preference 
in South Africa, and have them laid out and made ready 
for the advent of the colonists. He would fill a sailing 
ship with a colony of men and women who had passed 
the probation of the Farm Colony and had proved tlem- 
selves to be capable and willing workers. 

SAILING AWAY IN THE SALVATION SHIP. 

When emigrants leave this country there is great misery 
and lamentation, owing to the parting of families and the 
leaving of friends. But (says General Booth) when our party 
sets out, there will be no violent wrenching of home ties. 


In our ship we shall export them all—father, mother, and 
children. 


The individuals will be grouped in families, and 
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the families will, on the Farm Colony, have been for some 
months past more or less near neighbours, meeting each 
other in the field, in the workshops, and in the Religious Ser- 
vices. It will resemble nothing so much as the unmooring of 
a little piece of England, and towing it across the sea to find 
a safe anchorage in a sunnier clime. 

This Salvation ship wouid call at ports on the routes and 
hold parades and great assemblies for the furtherance of 
the good cause. The voyage would be utilized for 
winnowing out che chaff from the wheat, and for subject- 
ing all the colonists to the finishing touch of their 
probation. 

Not only would the ship be a perfect hive of industry, but 
a floating temple. ‘The captain, officers, and every member 
of the crew would be Salvationists, and all, therefore, alike 
interested in the enterprise. ‘The effect produced by our 
ship cruising slowly southwards, testifying to the reality of a 
Salvation for both worlds, calling at all convenient ports, 
would constitute a kind of mission work, and call forth where- 
ever she called a large amount of practical sympathy. Here 
would be one ship at least whose appearance foretold no 
disorder, gave rise to no debauchery, and from whose 
capacious hull would stream forth an army of men, who, 
instead of thronging the grog-shops and other haunts of 
licentious indulgence, would occupy themselves with explain- 
ing and proclaiming the religion of the Love of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 


SETTLING THE COLONISTS IN A NEW COUNTRY. 

When they arrived at the Colony they would at once 
be taken in charge and conducted to their new homes, 
and established in their new surroundings in such con- 
ditions as are calculated to keep them straight and enable 
them to muke a new start ina new land. The colonists 
would be debited with the cost of their transport and the 
capital value expended in providing them with a house, 
stock, land, and food for a few months. They would 
repay this by an annual charge or land tax, and by this 
means the General hopes to see the scheme made self- 
supporting. After the first initial expenditure he thinks 
the money might be employed over and over again 
without any material shrinkage of the capital. 

There will be no attempt to enforce upon the Colonists the 
rules and regulations to which Salvation Soldiers are sub- 
jected. Those who are soundly saved, and who of their own 
free will desire to become Salvationists will, of course, be 
subjected to the rules of the Service. But Colonists who are 
willing to work and obey the orders of the Commanding 
Officer will only be subject to the foregoing rules and regula- 
tions ; in all other things they will be left free. 

The General proposes to open an Emigration Bureau 
in London for acquiring and distributing special informa- 
tion to emigrants, arranging special terms for passage 
and for making inquiries and securing information. This, 
then, cor.stitutes what may be called the body of General 
Booth’s scheme. The threefold plan by which he pro- 
poses to solve the question of the unemployed. What- 
ever may be alleged against it it must at beast be recog- 
nized as a thoroughly practical proposal, the only one 
which has even been suggested of late years coping with 
the difficulty before which civilization has hitherto folded 
its hands in despair. 

WHY SHOULD THE STATE NOT DO ALL THIS? 


Here, at least, are all the elements necessary for solving 
the question, there are the workless workers, aud there 
is the waste land or only half tilled land. Between the 
two stand a host of willing and energetic men and 
women trained to obedience, and to command who are 
tired by a sincere enthusiasm for humanity, and are 
giving daily proof of the sincerity of their belief by self- 
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denying and ill requited effort. Some no doubt will be 
disposed to admit the advisability of carrying out the 
scheme, but will say that it should be taken in hand by 
the State. The answer to that objection is that the State 
cannot deal with individuals as the Army does. The 
secret of the success with which cie Army has managed 
its Food and Shelter Depots is due to the element of 
personal pleading with individuals which could not be 
expected from State officials. There is no doubt as to 
the reality of the success which they have already 
achieved. General Booth says :— 

We have never any disturbances of any kind in the 
Shelters. We have provided accommodation now for several 
thousand of the most helplessly broken-down men in London, 
criminals many of them, mendicants, tramps, those who are 
among the filth and offscouring of all things; but such is 
the influence that is established by the meeting and the 
moral ascendancy of our officers themselves, that we have 
never had a fight on the premises, and very seldom do we 
ever hear an oath or an obscene word. Sometimes there has 
been trouble outside the Shelter, when men insisted upon 
coming in drunk or were otherwise violent; but once let 
them come to the Shelter, and get into the swing of the 
concern, and we have no trouble with them. 

The thing to be noted in all these cases is that it was not 
the mere feeding which effected the result; it was the com- 
bination of the feeding with the personal labour for the 
individual soul Still, if we had not fed them, we should 
never have come near enough to gain anv hold upon their 
hearts. If we had merely ted them, they would have gone 
away next day to resume, with increased energy, the 
predatory and vagrant life which they had been leading. 
But when our feeding and shelter depdts brought them to 
close quarters, our officers were literally able to put their 
arms round their necks and plead with them as brethren 
who had gone astray. We told them that their sins and 
sorrows had not shut them out from the love of the fver- 
lasting Father, who had sent us to them to help them with 
all the power of our strong organization, of the Divine 
authority of which we never feel so sure as when it is going 
forth to seek and to save the lost. 


This is not work which the State could perform. 


HOW TO ‘‘COMPEL THEM TO COME IN.” 

We now come to the more actively aggressive work 
which General Booth proposes to accomplish. It is no 
use preparing your City Colony or Fzrm Colony or Over 
Sea Colony, if those whom you wish to help are like 
Emin in the heart of Africa when Stanley arrived from 
the coast. They may be either too irresolute to avail 
themselves of the way to escape opened up to them, or 
they may be captives of evil habits as to render the 
three-fold way of salvation of no use. It is therefore 
necessary, says General Booth, to organize rescue expe 
ditions to burst through all obstacles, and to compel the 
prisoners of vice and crime to make use of the means 
provided for their rescue. 


THE SISTERHOOD OF THE SLUMS. 


General Booth sets forth these rescue expeditions 
under various heads, giving the first place to the Sister 
hood of the Slums. 

Alas, it is not only in London that such lairs exist in 
which the savages of civilization lurk and breed. All the 
great towns in both the Old World and the New have their 
slums, in which huddle together, in festering and verminous 
filth, men, women, and children. They correspond to the 
lepers who thronged tke lazar houses of the Middle Ages. 
As in those days St. Francis of Assisi and the heroic band 
of saints who gathered under his orders were wont to go and 
loége with the lepers at the city gates, so the devoted souls 


who have enlisted in the Salvation Army take up their 
quarters in the heart of the worst slums. But whereas the 
Friars were men, our slum brigade is composed of 
women. I have a hundred of them under my orders— 
young women for the most part, quartered all of them in 
outposts in the heart of the devil’s country. Most of them 
are the children of the poor who have known hardship from 
their youth up. Some are ladies born and bred, who have 
not been afraid to exchange the comfort of a West End 
drawing-room for service among the vilest of the vile, and a 
residence in small and fetid rooms whose walls were infested 
with vermin. ‘They live the life of the Crucified for the sake 
of the men and women for whom He lived and died. 

General Booth quotes two narratives of the work which 
they are doing by journalists in the old world and the 
new—the account of Slum work in the dens of New 
York being exceedingly well written. General Booth 
says :— 

In connection with our Scheme, we propose to immediately 
increase the number of these Slum NSisters, and to add to 
their usefulness by directly connecting their operations with 
the Colony, enabling them thereby to help the poor people to 
conditions of life more favourable to health, morals, and 
religion. This would be accomplished by getting some of 
them employment in the City, which must necessarily result 
in better homes and surroundings, or in the opening up for 
others of a straight course from the Slums to the Farm Colony 

There is also to be a peripatetic hospital, in which the 
Slum Sisters have to find simple medicines, bandages, 
ointments, and’ other necessary materials for elementary 
practice among the poor whom they serve. 

HOMES FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 

After the Slums, General Booth will take fn hand the 
welfare of the discharged prisoners. He says :— 

The Salvation Army has at least one great qualification for 
dealing with this question. I believe I am in the proud posi- 
tion of being at the head of the only religious body which has 
always some of its members in gaol for conscience sake. 
We are also one of the few religious bodies which can 
boast that many of those who are in our ranks have gone 
through terms of penal servitude. We, therefore, know the 
prison at both ends. 

From the knowledge of the need thus obtained :— 


1. We propose the opening of homes for this class as near 
as possible to the different gaols. One for men has just been 
taken at King’s Cross, and will be occupied as soon as it can 
be got ready. One for women must follow immediately. 
Others will be required in different parts of the metropolis, 
and contiguous to each of its great prisons. Connected with 
these homes will be workshops in which the inmates will be 
regularly employed until such time as we can get them work 
elsewhere. 

2. In order to save, as far as possible, first offenders froin 
the contamination of prison life, and to prevent the forma- 
tion of further evil companionships, and the recklessness 
which follows the loss of character entailed by imprisonment, 
we should offer, in the Police and Criminal Courts, to take 
such offenders under our wing as were anxious to come and 
willing to accept our regulations. 


INEBRIATE ASYLUMS. 


Then comes the drunkards from whom General Booth 
proposes to establish Homes. 

1. To begin with there will be City Homes, into which a 
man can be taken, watched over, kept out of the way of 
temptation, and if possible delivered from the power of this 
dreadful habit. 

In some cases persons would be taken in who are engaged 
in business in the City in the day, being accompanied by an 
attendant to and from the Home. In this case, of course, 
adequate remuneration for this extra care would be required. 











2. Country Homes, which we shall conduct on the Dal- 
rymple principle; that is, taking persons for compulsory 
confinement, they binding themselves by a bond confirmed 
by a magistrate that they would remain for a certain period, 

The general regulations for both establishments would be 
something as follows: (1) There would be only one class in 
each establishment. If it was found that the rich and the 
poor did not work comfortably together, separate institutions 
must be provided. (2) All would alike have to engage in 
some remunerative form of employment. Outdoor work 
would be preferred, but indoor employment would be arranged 
for those for whom it was most suitable, and in such weather 
and at such times of the year when garden work was 
impracticable. (3) A charge of 10s. per week would be 
made. ‘This could be remitted when there was no ability to 
pay it. 

RESCUU HOMES FOR WOMEN. 

General Booth’s proposals for dealing with the un- 
fortunates when they leave their evil lives is thus 
described : 

We propose to remodel and greatly increase the number of 
our Homes both in London and the provinces, establishing 
one in every great centre of this infamous traftic. To make 
them very largely Receiving Houses, where the girls will be 
initiated into the system of reformation, tested as to the 
reality of their desires for deliverance, and started forward 
on the highway of truth, virtue, and religion. From these 
Homes large numbers, as at present, would be restored to 
their friends and relatives, while some would be detained in 
training for domestic service, and others passed on to the 
Farm Colony. On the Farm they would be engaged in 
various occupations. In the Factory at Bookbinding and 
Weaving ; in the Garden and Glass-houses amongst fruit and 
flowers; in the Dairy making butter; in all cases going 
through a course of housework which will fit them for 
domestic service. At every stage the same process of moral 
and religious training, on which we specially rely, will be 
carried forward. There would probably be a considerable 
amount of inter-marriage amongst the Colonists, and in this 
way a number of these girls would be absorbed into Society. 
A large number would be sent abroad as domestic servants. 

FOR THE CHILDREN. 

The Children remain to be dealt with. General 
Booth says :— 

To begin with, Children’s Créches or “Children’s Day 
Homes would be established in the centres of every poor 
population, where, for a small charge, babies and young 
children can be taken care of in the day while the mothers 
are at work, instead of being left to the dangers of the 
streets, or the almost greater danger of being burnt to death 
in their own miserable homes. 

On the Farm Colony we should be able to deal with the 
infants from the Unions and other quarters. Our Cottage 
mothers, with two or three children of their own, would 
readily take in an extra one on the usual terms of board- 
ing out children. Here would be a Baby Farm carried on in 
the most favourable surroundings. 

Boys and girls of riper years could be taken in, but they 
must work as half-timers. By some sort of employment in 
the factories, or fields, or gardens, they will be made to earn 
very nearly what under such circumstances they would cost. 
With respect to those who are older still, night schools 
would put them in possession of all the erudition they would 
require for the station they would be likely to fill in life. 

He also proposes to establish an Industrial School on 
the Farm Colony in which he would combine technical 
with elementary education from the earliest years, and 
carry out those principles of education in which he 
tirmly believes. 

ASYLUMS FOR INCURABLE MORAL LUNATICS. 


Finally there remains the residuum of the incorrigibly 
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reprobate. That such persons exist General Booth 
adinits, and this is how he would deal with them :— 

There are some cases within our knowledge which seem to 
confirm the somewhat dreadful verdict by which a man 
appears to be a lost soul on this side of the grave. There 
are men so incorrigibly lazy that no inducement that 
you can offer will tempt them to do a stroke of work; 
so eaten up by vice that virtue is abhorrent to. thein, 
and so inveterately dishonest that theft is to 
them a master passions When a humaz being hes 
reached that stage, there is only one course that can be 
rationally pursued. Sorrowfully but remorselessly it must be 
recognised that he has become lunatic, morally demented, 
incapable of self-government, and that upon him, therefore, 
must be passed the sentence of permanent seclusion froma 
world in which he is not fit to be at large. The ultimate 
destiny of these poor wretches should be a penal settlement 
where they could be confined during Her Majesty’s pleasure, 
as are the criminal lunatics at Broadmoor. It is a crime 
against the race to allow those who are so inveterately 
depraved the freedom to wander abroad, infect their fellows, 
prey upon Society, and to multiply their kind. Whatever 
else Society may do, and suffer to be done, that one thing it 
ought not to allow, any more than it should allow the free 
perambulation of a mad dog. 


General Booth does not lack iron in his blood, and there 
is no mawkish sentimentalism about his scheme. He 
admits that at present it is impossible to regard vagrancy 
and mendicancy as a very great offence— 

But with the opportunity and ability for work I would 
count solicitation of charity a crime, and punish it as such. 
Anyway, if a man would not work of his own free will | 
would compel him. 

FOR THE HELP OF THOSE WHO ARE NOT FALLEN. 

This may be said to complete General Booth’s scheme 
for dealirfg with the classes to which his project was 
originally limited. But it is impossible, however rigidly 
the scheme may be limited, to prevent its promoter from 

sasting a look beyond its frontiers which he has himself 
defined, and General Booth is no exception to the rule, 
so he devotes one chapter, and that one of the most in- 
teresting, to various suggestions for helping the poor who 
still keep their feet and cannot therefore be regarded as 
belonging to the submerged tenth. There is a whole 
social programme in this chapter which enterprising 
politicians might do worse then appropriate as their own. 
T have already described at such length the main features 
of his scheme that I cannot do more than glance at his 
suggestions. General Booth would establish improved 
lodging-houses, and would create a Poor Man’s Métrépole 
and facilitate the establishment of homes for the indus- 
trial,poor. He suggests the formation of a co-operative 
suburban village of one thousand or two thousand houses, 
with special railway facilities, such as a sixpenny weekly 
ticket for all householders dwelling in this village, which 
he would locate within twelve miles of London, where he 
thinks a four-roomed cottage and a garden could be built 
and let profitably at three shillings a week. 
WHITECHAPEL-BY-THE-SEA. 

He would establish a Poor Man’s Brighton, cr White- 
chapel-by-the-Sea. He thinks that a railway company 
could carry passengers 70 miles there and 70 miles back 
for sixpence each way, and make a profit on the transac- 
tion. His calculation is based on the following figures :— 

I am told that the cost of haulage for an ordinary 
passenger train, carrying from five hundred to a thousand 
persons, is 2s. 7d. per mile; a railway company could take 
six hundred passengers seventy miles there, and bring them 
seventy miles back, at a cost of £18 1s. 8d. Six hundred 
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ssengers at a shilling is £30; so far there would be a clear 
profit to the company of £12 on the haulage, together with 
the payment of interest on capital, wear and tear of line, &c. 
But I reckon, at a very moderate computation, that two 
hundred thousand persons would travel to and fro every 
season. An addition of £10,000 to the exchequer of a railway 
company is not to be despised. 

The General has various other suggestions to make, 
among others he hints tentatively at the establishment of 
a registry ottice for the promotion of matrimony, the 
establishment of a Poor Man’s Bank on philanthropic 
business principles, and the creation of an Advice Bureau 
which will become the Poor Man’s Tribune and the Poor 
Man’s Lawyer. He will also extend and develop the 
operations which the Salvation Army is already engaged 
in, to an extent which will astonish many people, in 
finding lost people and tracing missing friends and 
relatives. 

A POOR MAN'S BANK. 


It is evident that it would want little persuasion for 
General Booth to start as Pawnbroker. He says :— 


Some day I hope the State may be sufficiently enlightened 
to take up this business itseif; at present it is left in the 
hands of the pawnbroker and the loan agency, and a set of 
sharks who cruelly prey upon the interests of the poor. 
The establishment of land banks, where the poor man is 
almost always a peasant, has been one of the features of 
modern legislation in Russia, Germany, and elsewhere. ‘The 
institution of a Poor Man’s Bank will be, I hope, before long, 
one of the recognised objects of our own government. Pending 
that I venture to throw out a suggestion, without inany way 
pledging myself to add this branch of activity to the already 
gigantic range of operations foreshawed in this book—Would 
it not be possible for some philanthropists with capital to 
establish on clearly-defined principles a Poor Man’s Bank for 
the making of small loans on good security, or making 
advances to those who are in danger of being overwhelmed by 
sudden financial pressure—in fact for doing for the “ little 
man” what all the banks do for the “ big man?” Meanwhile 
should it enter into the heart of some benevolently disposed 
possessor of wealth to give the price of a racehorse, or of an 
“old master,” to form the nucleus of the necessary capital, I 
will certainly. experiment in this direction. 


THE MISSING VILLAGE ELEMENT IN LIFE. 


In explaining his Scheme he once more harks back to 
the idea of restoring to our overcrowded population the 
sinple human advantages and relationships enjoyed by 
the small village. He says:— 


In the large city all this kindly helpfuiness disappears, and 
with it go all those small acts of service which are, as it were, 
the buffers which save men from being crushed to death 
against the iron walls of circumstances. We must try to re- 
place them in some way or other if we are to get back, not to 
the Garcen of Eden, but to the ordinary conditions of life, as 
they exist ina healthy small community. No institution, 
it is true, can ever replace the magic bond of personal 
friendship ; but if we have the whole mass of Society per- 
meated in every direction by brotherly associations estab- 
lished for the purpose of mutual help and sympathizing 
counsel, it is not an impossible thing to believe that we shall 
be able to do something to restore the missing element in 
modern civilization. 

“OUR FATHER.” 

Now, we want to make the Salvation Army the 

nucleus of a great agency for bringing comfort and 


counsel to those who are at their wit’s end, feeling 
as if in the whole world there was no one to whom 
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they could go. What we want to do is to exemplify to the 
world the family idea. ** Our Father” is the keynote. One is 
Our Father, then we are all brethren. But in a family, if 
anyone is troubled in mind or conscience there is no difficulty. 
Of course we can do this but imperfectly. Only God can 
create a mother. But Society needs a great deal of 
smothering—much more than it gets. 1 propose toattempt 
to meet this want. I shall establish a department, over 
which I shall place the wisest, the pitifullest, and the most 
sagacious men and women whom I can find on my staff, to 
whom all those in trouble and perplexity shall be invited to 
acdress themselves. It is no tse saying that we love our 
fellow men unless we try to help them, and it is no use 
pretending to sympathize with the heavy burdens which 
darken their lives unless we try to ease them and to lighten 
their existence. 


AN INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


If General Booth is going to be the Poor Man’s Lawyer, 
the Poor Man’s Father Confessor, the Poor Man’s Banker 
and universal friend and adviser, it is evident he will 
require to have all the wisdom of the world at his fingers’ 
ends. He therefore proposes to establish an Intelligence 
Department. He says :— 


I want to establish a system which will enable me to use, 
not only the eyes and hands of Salvation Officers, but of 
sympathetic friends in all parts of the world, for purposes ot 
noticing and reporting at once every social experiment ot 
importance, any words of wisdom on the social question, 
whether it may be the breeding of rabbits, the organization 
of an emigration service. the best method of conducting an 
inebriate asylum, or the best way of cocking potatoes. There 
is nothing in the wacle range of our operations upon which 
we should not be accumulating and recording the results of 
human expericnce. What 1 want is to get the essence ot 
wisdom which the wisest have gathered from the widest 
experience. rendered instantly available for the humblest 
worker in the Salvation Factory or Farm Colony, and for any 
other toiler in the same «lirection. 

Such is the scheme which General Booth has unfolded to 
the world, such is the way out of Darkest England, out of 
which the submerged tenth has to be rescued. 


HOW MUCH WILL IT Cost 


The concluding part of the boek deals with the 
credentials of the Salvation Army for undertaking 
this work ; it sets forth the advantages of the scheme, 
combats objections which aay be urged against it, 
recapitulates its main fextures, and then, after a calcula- 
tion as to the expenditure which it will entail, we come 
to the practical conclusion, in which he makes an appeal 
for funds and volunteers to carry out the scheme. He 
calculates it will require £100,000 down, and an assured 
income of £30,069 a year, which is equivalent to interest 
on £900,000, so that, practically, to start the scheme and 
keep it going it would require a million sterling. A 
million sterling is no doubt a large suin, but it is a mere 
bagatelle when compared with the immensity of the evils 
with which it proposes to deal. There is not a third-rate 
war for the rescue of an Englishman in Africa or in Asia 
which does not cost ten times that amount: the Abys- 
sinian War cost fifteen millions, the Afghan twenty-one. 
It is ridiculous to think that if we were to take seriously 
to heart the condition of those lost classes that any difti- 
culty would have needed to be as much as mooted, 
There is no one in this country but General Booth who 
would dare to propose to do what he suggests for ten 
times the sum he names as the indispensable mini- 


mum of revenue. - 
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Tus month’s Magazine of Music is largely devoted to elaborate reports of 
the recent musical festivals at Norwich, Bristol, and Hanley. Amongst the 
miscellaneous articles one of the most interesting is that on Sir George 
Grove, Principal of the Royal College of Music, written by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, whose name one now sees less frequently than before in the 
magazines. Mr. Haweis is rather gushing, which may be accounted for 
partly by the fact that—as he tells us himself—the subject of his sketch 
encouraged him to give his first book, Music and Morals, to the world, fore- 
told its success, and helped, by wise criticism, to secure that success. Sir 
George’s career has been somewhat out of the commonrun. As a young 
civil engineer he erected the first cast-iron lighthouse in the world, at 
Jamaica, and worked under Stephenson on the Holyhead railway and the 
Britannia Bridge ; from 1852 to 1873 he was secretary to the Crystal Palace 
Company ; and now, at the age of seventy, though he is not a musician in 
any practical sense, we find him at the head of a great national school of 
music. His literary labours as contributor to Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
editor of the Dictionary of Music and Musicians, editor of Macmillan, and 
reviser of many learned works, including several of Dean Stanley’s—these 
labours are all well known and appreciated. He has been a great traveller 
in his time, and, in Mr. Haweis’s words, ‘‘ is equally at home on the backs 
of camels, mules, and horses, in the Bedouin’s tent, in the pilot’s boat, in 
the cars, and in the Yankee hotel.” He was the favourite companion who 
accompanied Dean Stanley to America, where the versatile Dean was as 
** prodigious a success ” as Canon Farrar later on. Sir George, on behalf of 
the Royal College of Music, disclaims all thoughts of rivalry with the Royal 
Academy. ‘* We are on the best of terms ; we both do our work as well as 
wecan, Our methods are not always quite the same, but I willingly concede , 
the excellent results that are accomplished by the Royal Academy.” A very 
good portrait of Sir George accompanies the notice. 


The Noneoiformist Musical Journal this month criticises the address of 
the Chairman of the Congregational Union, given recently at Swansea. Mr. 
Green expressed his fears that ‘‘the Church is coming to be regarded asa 
friendly club, fuliilling its functions with considerable syccess if it occupies 
plenty of evenings with entertainments and makes everybody comfortable.” 
The Jovrnal holds that it is the imperative duty of the Church to take up 
social questions. Efforts ought to be made to get the masses under 
Christian influence, and not a stone should be left unturned in keeping the 
young especially under the Church roof. Better to have meetings of 
debating and literary societies, cricket clubs, ete., in the Church than in the 
public house or ‘* hall of science.” ‘If the Church is shut from Sunday 
night to the following Sunday morning large opportunities are lost and 
duties unfulfilled. It is not sufficient to take the poor into consideration on 
Sunday only ; they want daily attention, and it is only by the constant care 
for and interest in them that they can be brought under good influences.” 
Opinions like these, coming from the pen of a professional musician, are 
altogether admirable. Dr. Parker’s organist makes an excellent editor, and 
his magazine deserves the warm support of all musical workers in our 
Noneconformist Churches. 

The most noteworthy article in this month’s Musica! Regord is that of 
Herr Niecks on the ‘*State of Music in the Metropolis.” The assertion 
that no large city in Europe is so badly provided with music as London will 
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probably be questioned ; but most people will agree with Herr Niecks in 
condemning that system which in London, as elsewhere in the country, with- 
holds from residents the opportunities of the exercise of the higher 
functions of their art, and employs visitors from abroad, nine-tenths of 
whom are inferior to those they displace. The bane of our public music is 
the supremacy of the scratch and strolling systems. Wherever we look we 
see strolling companies, bands, parties, and individuals. ‘* Promiscuousness 
is not without charm, nor vagabondage necessarily without respectability ; 
but they are not the best conditions for the cultivation of art.” Herr 
Niecks has no exalted opinion of that huge band of invaders—the pianists. 
Their execution, so far from being admirable, ‘‘is, in nine cases out of ten, 
lamentable ; so far from being edifying, it is really mortifying. Good 
finger gymnasts they are asa rule; but brains, sir, brains is what makes 
the artist.” The Record begins what promises to be an interesting series of 
articles, giving portrait sketches from the life of great musicians by those 
whe have known them personally. The opening sketch deals with Carl 
Ph. E. Bach, who is historically an important personality, constituting the 
link between his father, the ‘‘ great” Bach, and Joseph Haydn. 


Musical Opinion this month will be specially interesting to organists on 
account of the illustration and description of the new organ erected in the 
Town Hall, Sydney. This instrument, the work of Messrs. Hill of London, 
is not only the largest ever built for any English colony, but it is also 
claimed to be the grandest organ yet constructed, both with regard to tone 
and to mechanical refinements. It has recently been ‘‘ opened” by Mr. 
W. T. Best, of Liverpool, and the Sydney Town Clerk has been adver- 
tising for a permanent organist at the not very tempting salary of £300 
per annum. According to the Sydney papers Mr. Best was privately 
offered a salary of £1,000 if he would accept the post, but he preferred to 
return to the old country. Mr. Hermann Smith this month enthusiastically 
and lovingly describes the ancient Egyptian flutes lately exhibited by Mr. 
Petrie, and now, or about to be, deposited in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. These flutes, it is hoped, will restore to musicians the long-lost 
Egyptian scale which has perplexed the minds of so many _ theoretical 
writers. 


The British Bandsman may now be fairly said to be established in public 
favour, having just entered on its fourth ,year of life. It says something 
for the growing popularity of band music that its votaries are able to 
maintain a periodical devoted solely to their interests In the present issue 
we find several interesting articles, one especially on the state of military 
music in the Indian native army. It: appears that music is officially ignored 
in the army, save that 100 rupees (about £7) are paid monthly by a 
paternal Government towards the band fund, and that sixteen men are 
allowed to be enlisted as musicians, who, however, must be trained as 
soldiers, and are liable for duty. A band is not necessary to a regiment, 
but is only a luxury (few cavalry regiments of the Indian Army possess 
bands), and generally comes rather heavily on the purses of the officers. 
The article on famous violinists sketches the career of some of the world’s 
noted players, such as Vieuxtemps, Joachim, Sarasate, ete. We learn that 
among the most prized of Sarasate’s many mementoes he always carries 
with him is a magnificent watch covered with gems, and inscribed with the 
Imperial eagles, and also two of the finest violins ever made, a Stradivarius 
and a Guarnerius—all the gifts of Louis Napoleon. 


There is a lack of important articles in the Musical Herald this month. 
The usual biographical article is devoted to Mr. Daniel Rootham, the 
choirmaster of the Bristol Musical Festival, who, during the twelve years he 
has been in office, has drilled the choir in forty or fifty oratorics and 
cantatas. The chorus is disbanded every three years at the conclusion of 
the festival ; this enables the conductor to bring in fresh voices as far as 
may be necessary. The Herald is the organ of the sol-faists, and we learn 
from it that a remarkable amount of interest has been aroused among the 
friends of the movement by the proposal to celebrate next year the jubilee 
of the system. A thousand pounds was asked for to guarantee the expenses, 
and over £1,500 has been subscribed. The jubilee promises to be a 
most interesting event, and to give a new impetus to the work of the 
tonic sol-fa method which has already done so much for the people. A cor- 


respondent appeals fora sol-fa teacher to go out to Salt Lake City, which he 
characterises as 
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decidedly musical in every sense of the word.” 




















































THE REVIEW 


THE LAW AND 


Tue Supreme Court of Judicature resumed its work, 
after the repose of the Long Vacation, on Friday, the 
24th of October. Appeal Courts Nos. I. and II. have 
between them 218 appeals set down for hearing. The 
actions in the Queen’s Bench Division which are entered 
for trial are just over 1,200; those in the Chancery 
Division are just over 700. The list of actions and 
matters awaiting judicial decision is, perhaps, less than 
usually franght with anything of a startling character. 
Still the lovers of the sensational need not altogether 
despair. The case of Penryhn v. Gale may be recom- 
mended to the attention of those who desire to study the 
subject of the present state of the turf. Fourth in the 
list of special jury cases among the Divorce causes 
stands the cause célébre of O'Shea v. Parnell, which will 
doubtless attract a large share of attention in political as 
well as in legai circles. 

An important enactment with reference to the practice 
of the Courts came into operation on the 24th October. 
The effect of its principal provision may be briefly stated 
to be that ali motions for new trials, or to set aside 
verdicts or judgments in any case where there has been a 
trial by jury, must be made to the Court of Appeal, which 
must consist of at least three judges, and not to a 
Divisional Court. This change has, we believe, been 
generally regarded by legal practitioners and the legal 
Press with much satisfaction. There appears, however, to 
be little, if any, doubt that, no matter what economy 
of power may be effected by changes of this descrip- 
tion, the judicial Bench at the present time is in- 
sufticient to meet the requirements of legal business. 

The Law Journal points out that when the autumn 
circuits commence early in November, nine of the common 
law judges must leave London. One judge is always 
needed at chambers, and there ought to be a Divisional 
Court sitting continuously, which employs two more. 
Thus, even assuming that not one of the judges will be 
indisposed, only three are left to deal with the special and 
common jury lists and the cases without juries—a most 
unsatisfactory state of things after a total cessation of 
the legal business of the country (except that which was 
regarded as urgent summonses, to be taken as “ vacation ” 
business) for two months and a half. 

Attention has been recently directed in a great many 
discussions, on the platform and in the legal Press, to the 
pressing necessity of further codification of the law, more 
especially with regard to certain important subjects, 
ex. gr., the criminal law, the practice of the courts, and 
joint-stock company law. The criminal law of England, 
it was truly stated at the Nottingham Congress, extends 
over six centuries. “Pieced and patched at various 
times with various aims, its scrappy, incoherent form 
should first be reduced to clear and orderly statement.” 
More than half a century ago a commission was issued 
to consider the codification of the criminal law. Since 
then there have been several further commissions, 
and, in 1880, matters went as far as the preparation 
of a draft code, but it would seem that unless distinct 
pressure be brought upon Parliament the prospect of 
anything being really done in this way is as far off as it, 
was in 1833, when the question was first broached. 

Attention has also been drawn to the necessity of 
codification in connection with the subject of law of 
joint-stock companies in an able article in the Law 
Quarterly under the heading “ Tinkering Company Law.” 





OF REVIEWS. 


THE LAWYERS. 


The Companies Act of 1862 was, when it was passed, 
intended to form a complete code of the law governing 
joint-stock companies. Since then there have been no 
less than sixteen amending Acts, two sets of orders, a 
table of statutory regulations, a considerable number of 
sections in other Acts dealing with joint-stock companies, 
several sets of rules, and, to crown all and render the con- 
fusion worse confounded, over 3,000 decisions of tte Courts. 
Three Acts were passed at the end of the last Session of 
Parliament, one of which, enabling joint-stock companies, 
with the sanction of the Court, to alter their constitution, 
has already occupied the attention of one of the judges. 
Few who study the subject will, we think, be able to dis- 
agree with the writer, that these kaleidoscopic 
changes of the law are anything but an “advantage to- 
commerce ” in unsettling and obscuring the law, and that 
they render imperatively necessary a consolidation of the 
whole of the law governing joint-stock companies. 
Excellent results have already been obtainea ‘n the way 
of codification in the law as to negotiable inscruments, 
and in the last Session with respect to Parnership Law, 
which is now, to a great extent, enacted in fifty sections. 
Is it too much to hope that a similar measure of reform 
may ere long be carried out in the important subjects 
which we have mentioned ? 

Considerable attention has recently been attracted to 
the law with regard to pugilism and matters connected 
with it—gleve fights, sparring contests, &c. The subject 
is carefully reviewed in an article in the Law Gazette, in 
which all the modern cases are considered. The law 
seems to stand as follows :—Prize-fighting in the ordinary 
sense of the term—z.e., a fight for money with fists, fought. . 
out to the bitter end, is absolutely illegal. A mere 
“sparring” contest with the gloves, on the other hand, 
whether between amateurs or professionals, is perfectly 
legal. Itis withregard to contests with the gloves, where 
the friendly element is conspicuous by its total absence, 
that doubt and difticulty arise, and here the question, 
“ was it a prize-fight or was it not?” seems to be one for 
the jury to determine upon all the circumstances of the 
case. The law as to the position of spectators of such com- 
bats has given rise toa great difference of judicial opinion. 
In the great case upon the subject, which came before 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved in 1882, eight judges 
were of opinion that mere presence ata contest which is 
found to be a prize-fight does not afford any evidence 
that the spectator was aiding and abetting, and, there- 
fore, guilty of an illegal act. Three judges, one of whom 
was the Lord Chief Justice, on the other hand, considered 
that proof of mere presence at such a combat is sufficient, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, to establish a 
charge of countenancing and encouraging a prize-fight. 

The law as to criminal conspiracy in England and 
Treland has given rise to a considerable controversy in 
the Law Quarterly Review. The Solicitors’ Journal points 
out in what an unsettled and unsatisfactory state the 
whole matter is, and cites the observation of a high 
authority that “plansiblereasons may be found for declaring 
it to be a crime to combme to do almost anything which 
the jucges regard as morally wrong, or as_ politically or 
socially dangerous.” This being the condition of things, 
it is not difficult to see how natural a consequence it is 
that judicial statements of the law laid down by the 
lrish Bench should wholly fail to meet the approval of 
able jurists in England. T. Brett. 
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JHE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





Notice.— For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance from any bookseller, any Book they may require, whether or not tt ws 
mextioned in the followiny List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Aingdom, fram the Ojice of the Ruvizw ov Ruvlaws, on 


receipt of Uostal Order for the published orice of the Book ordered, 


BIOGRAPHY, 


BEALE, WILLERT. The Light of Other Days, as seen 
through the wrong end of an Opera Glass. (Bentley 
and Son). Demy 8vo. Two volumes. Pp. 368 and 364. 
Portrait. Price 28s. 


A half century's musical reminiscences, from the pen of ‘f Walter 
Maynard.” ‘The book contains anecdotes of (among others) Grisi, 
Mario, Balfe, Costa, Sir Julius Benedict, Sims Reeves, Douglas 
Jerrold, Albert Smith, Thackeray, Ber.ioz, Gustave Doré, Chopin, 
Sheridan Knowles, Spohr, Wagner, Charles Mathews, Clarles Kein, 
Meyerbeer, Kossini, Sazlioni, and Longfellow. 


Cooper, 'oMAS StIpNEY, R.A. My Life. (Bentley and 
Son.) Demy &8vo. Cloth, 2 vols. Pages xiv., 344 and 324. 
Price 50s. 

Anotber volume of reminiscences. Mr. Cooper, who is now in his Ss8th 
vear, tulks unaffectedly of Landseer, Eainund Kean, Mrs. Siddons, 
Richmond, Constable, Turner, Macready, Maclise, Leigh Hunt, 
Byron, and the Countess of Blessington, These are only a few of 
‘the distinguished people, whose names crop up trom time to time in 
Mr. Coopers autobiography. 


Fiercuer, J. 8. A Short Life of Cardinal Newman. 
«Ward and Downey.) 8ve. Cloth. Pp. xii, 208. Price 2s. 6d. 


The author of this volume (who has also written ‘Mr. Spivey’s Clerk,” 
a novel) bas ** endeavoured to present in brief and convenient. shape 
the more salient points of Cardinal Newman's career. Wherever it 
has deen possible the Cardinal has been Jeft te tell the story of him- 
relf in the shape of extracts from his ** Apologia.” 


FROUDE, JAMES ANTHONY. Lord Beaconsfield, K.G. 
(Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. x., 268. 
Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 

This brief biography introduces a new series, bearing the general title, 
* The Queen's Prime Ministers.” The narrative portions of the book 
before us give a clear, thouzh necessarily brief, account of Disraeli’s 
wonderful career, In the more critical chapters Mr. Froude analyzes 
his literary works, shows what was their teaching, and estimates 
their value. He does not think that his subject can in the highest 
sense be called great, either as a man of letters or as a statesman. 


HERBERT, MAy (translator). The Life of Robert Schu- 
mann, told in his Letters. (Bentley and Son.) 8vo. 
Cloth. Two volumes. Pp. xiv., 305 and 278. Price 21s. 

A sequel to the ‘‘ Early Letters,” published in English by Messrs. Bell 
in 1888. ‘Lhe present collection contains ninety letters, which are 
now made public for the first time, and it will, no doubt, throw many 
fresh lights on Schumann's position in art and his creative powers, as 
well as on his private life. 


Huttox, R. H. Cardinal Newman. (Methuen and 
Co.) Sve. Cloth. Pp. 252. Portrait. Price 2s. 6d. 





The first volume of a new seri2s devoted to “ English Leaders of 
Religion.” Mr. Hutton gives a chort history of Newman’s religious 
©pinions while he was in the Anglican Church, derived in the main 
from the ‘ Apologia,” but told from a less personal point of view, 
Concerning his private life and personal character the book says com- 
paratively little. There is, by the way, a curious slip in Mr. Hutton’s 
account of the action, Achilli_v, Newman, the summing-up being 
attributed to Lord Campbell. It was Sir John Ccleridge who lectured 
his old friend from the judicial bench. 


Laxc, ANpruw. Life, Letters, and Diaries of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) Post 8vo. Cloth. 2 vols. Pp. xxii, 
377 and 342. ‘Two portraits and view of Pynes. Price 
dls. 6d. 

The biography of the month. As everybody has read extracts from it in 
the newspapers, or is now reading the book itself, it will be suMicient 
to say here that the story of Northcote’s life is an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, and that in his manner of telling it Mr. Lang kaves 
nothing to be desired. 


Matuew, Fraxk J. Father Mathew: His Life and 
Times. (Cassell and Co.) Crown 8yvo. Cloth gilt. Pp. 224. 
Portrait. Price 2s. 6d. 

An opportune sketch of the life and work of the ‘* Apostte of Teniper- 
ance.” The author in tel.ing his story avoids the ‘ absurd.ties of hery 
worship ” and * extenuates nothing.’ 


Morris, LyptaA T. Famous Musical Composers, 
Being Biographies of Eminent Musicians. (fisher 
Unwin.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 264. Thirtcen portraits. 
Price 6s. 

Among other composers dealt with in these short biographical sketches 
are Baeh, Beethoven, Chopin, Dvorak, Handel, Haydn, Hummel, 
Liszt, Mozart, Rubinstein, Schubert. Schumann. Wagner. and Weber. 
The names of Arne, Purcell, Balfe, and Suilivan are, for some 
undiscoverable reason, omitted. 


Pacs, Jesse, Henry Martyn: His Life and 
Labours. Cambridge, India, Persia. (S. W. Partridge and 
Co.) 1s. 6d. Pp. 160. 


The new volume of Partridge and Co.’s excellent popular biographies. 


Watiacr, W. Life of Arthur Schepenhauer. 
(Walter Scott.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 219, Price Is. 

The story of a somewhat uneventful life, interwoven with a description 
and criticism of Sclop* hauer’s philosophy and works. M-. John P. 
Anderson, of the Bris'sh Museum, contributes a short biography. 
(‘Great Writers” series.) 

ECONOMICS, POLITICS, &e. 

Buytu, A. Wynter, M.R.C.S. A Manual of Public 
Health. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxiv., 654. 
Price 17s. 

A practical treatise from the pen of the Medical Ofticer of Health and 
Public Analyst for St. Marv'ebone. The book is divided into sections, 
dealing with Statisties; Aér, Ventilation, War ring: Metecrolegy: 
Water Supply; Drains, Sewers, Sewage Disposal; Nuisances ; Disin- 


fection, Disinfectants; Zymotic Déseases ; Isolatioa Hospit ils; Food, 
Diet ; the Duties uf Sanitary Officers; the Inspection of Food. 


300TH, GENERAL. In Darkest England, and the 
Way Out. A portly Svo. volume of 330 pages, with a 
coloured pictorial design. Price 3s. 6d. Described at 
length in “ The Book of the Month.” 
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Wo.tistoxucrarr, Mary. A Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman, with Strietures on Political and 


Moral Subjects. (Fisher Unwin.) Crown svo. Cloth. 
Pp. xvi., 286. Price 7s. 6d. 
a hundred years since this book first appeared. | Mrs, 


It is nearly 
Faweett, in a very sympathetic introduction to the new edition, 
discusses the nature of the initiative which Mary Wollstonecraft 
gave to the Women’s Rights movement in Hngland, and comes to the 

sion that ** stamped upon it from the outset the word 
and impressed if with a character that it has never since lost.” 


sale 





Duty, 


FSSAYS, CRITICISMS, AND BELLES LETTRES 


and Co.) 


illustrations by Mr. 


Anstey, F. Voees Populi. (Longmans, Green, 
Crown 4to. Cleth. P p. 136. Twenty 
Bernard Partridge. Price ds. 

A series of imaginary conversations, reprinted from Punch, The subjects 
are chosen fre mn eve ry day events, the articles be aring suc htitiesas ‘A 
Pastor: aul Piay.’ hird C lass Parliame ntary,’ ** Ata Legal Lune heon 

Bar,” ** Tras sini Square, Sunday aieesin in Hyde Park,” &e. 
An exceedingly pleasant fireside companion, 





HAveuL, H. L., B.A. (fransiator). Longinus on the 
Sublime. (Macmillan and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 
xxxii., 102. Price 7s. Gd. 


The translator hopes that his version may contribute something to re- 


waken interest in an unjustly neglee ted classic. Mr. Andrew Lang, 
it should be remarked, contributes a char teristic introduction, 


enumerating the few tacts known conceraing Longinus's life, and 


criticising his works. 


English Fairy Tales. (David Nutt.) 


Pp. 203. Price ’6s. 


JACOBS, JOSEPH. 
Small 4to. Cloth. 
I is no better book than this interesting 

collection of fairy tales. Jacots claims that it is the only beok of 

purely English tales, <r a the end of tbe book he has added notes 
which trace all our old favourites to their sources. The drawings, 
which are admirable, are by Mr. J. D. Batten. 


For a Christmas present the = 


Morey, Hexry, LL.D. (Editor). Gulliver’s Travels 
(exactly reprinted from the first edition) and other 
Works by Jonathan Swift. (Routledge and Sons.) 
Large 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 446. Price 2s. 6d. 

This is one of the cheapest and best reprints of the great English classic 
which we have yet seen, and forms a welcome addition to Professor 
Morley’s * Carisbyvooke Library.” The other picces includes Swift's 
character of Stella. 

REYNOLDS, SAMUEL HArvey, M.A. (Editor). The Essays, 
or Counsels Civil and Moral, of Francis Bacon. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press.) Large 8vo. Half-bound. 


Pp. xxxviii., 406. Price 12s. 6d. 


Edited, with an introduction and numerous notes, the latter of which 
are in the main not philological but explanatory. The dissertations 
upon Baconian theories of political economy, usury, commerce, 


plantations, upon points of law and of judical proces dure, and upon 
the polities and history of the day, are likely to prove of great use to 
the ordinary reader, for whom the edition is, as a whole, excellently 
well fitted, 


FICTION. 


following list contains most of the works of fiction 


The 
published in October. Two and three volume 
generally obtained for the circulating library, so that the 


novels are 
size and price of one-volume novels only are here given. 


THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


AUTHOR oF “LADY AUDLEY’S Secret.” One Life One 
Love. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
BARRETT, FRANK. Between Life and Death. (Chatto 


and Windus.) 


BROUGHTON, Alas! 


(Bentley and Son.) 


RHODA. 








REVIEWS. 


OF 


CoRELLI, Maris. Wormwood: A Drama of Paris. 


(Bentley and Son.) 
CRESSWELL, Henry. Sliding Sands. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


HunGerrorp, Mrs. A Born Coquette. (Spencer 
Blackett.) 
JocELYN, Mrs. Roperr. The Criton Hunt Mystery. 


(Hurst and Blackett.) 
A Lost Illusion. 
Our Pleasant Vices. 


KEITH, LESLIE. (Methuen and Co.) 


MACMASTER, M. (Sampson 


Low, Marston, a1" Co.) 

OLIPHANT, Mrs. Kirksteen. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Robinson, F. W. The Keeper of the Keys. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 

RUssELL, W. CLark. My Shipmate Louisa. (Chatto 
and Windus.) 

Suirrox, HreLtex. The Last of the Fenwickes. 


(Hurst and Blackett.) 
Woop, Mrs. Henry (the late). 
well. (Bentley and Son.) 
WooLLAM, WILFRED, M.A. 
and Blackett.) 


The House of Halli- 


All for Naught. (llurst 


Two-VOLUME NOVELS. 


Beriesrorp, Max. Bonnie Dundee. (Hurst and 


Blackett.) 


A Scotch story, 
before her. 


bright, readable, by a new author, who has a future 


Crawrorb, F. Maritoxy. A Cigavette-Maker’s Ro- 


mance. (Macmillan and Co.) 

Harr, Masex. Two English Girls. (Hurst anc 
Blackett.) 

Tuomas, Burra. Sunborne. (Chapman and Hall.) 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
GENTLEMAN.” Miss 
(Macmillan and Co.) 


AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
Tommy: A Mediseval Romance. 
Cloth. Pp. 194. Price 3s. 6d. 
A volume in Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent three-and-sixpenny series. 

. Arminell: A Social Romance 
Cloth. Pp. 806. lustrations. 


Svo. 


BARING-GOULD, REV. 
(Methuen and Co.) ag 


A new and cheaper cdition. 


BESANT, WALTER. The Demoniac. (Arrowsmith.) Svo. 


Pp. 212. Price Is. 


This is the third vear in which Mr. Besant has written the “ Christmas 
Annual” for Messrs. Arrowsmith. The story before us is a powerful 
study of hereditary alcoholism, The hero—a young man of exceptional 
promise—inherits an insatiable craving for strong drink, and, the 
Devil proving too strong for him, he is ultimately driven to throw 
himself into the River Lea and is drowned. A love story of more than 
ordinary interest is interwoven with this tragic study. 


The Miner’s Right: a Tale of 


(Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. 


Paper covers. 


BoLpDREWocoD, ROLF. 
the Australian Goldfields. 


Cloth. Pp. 390. Price 3s. 6d. 


A Ward of the Golden Gate. (Chatto 


Cloth. Pp. 802. 59 illustrations. Price 


*“ BRET HARTE.” 
and Windus.) 8vo. 
3s. Od. 


DELAND, MARGARET. Sidney. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) 
Svo. Cloth. Pp. 430. Price 6s, 
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THE NEW 








EVERETT-GREEN, EVELYN. The Stronger Willi. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 306. 
[llustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

FrNN, G. MANVILLE. Lady Maude’s Mania: a Tra- 
gedy in High Life. (Warne and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 342. 
Price 6s. 

Fuercuer, J. 8. The Winding Way. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 310. Price 6s. 

fHaiau, Ropert. Idelaters. (Chapman and Hall.) 8vo, 
Cloth. Pp. 312. Price 6s. 

Hood’s Comic Annual for 1891. (Az Office.) Ato. 
Paper covers. Pp. 118. Price 1s. 

A collection of short stories, sketches, and verses, with numerous illus- 
trations. 

Hornxunc, E. W. A Bride from the Bush. (Smith: 
Elder and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 304. Price 7s. 6d. 

James, Henny. The Aspern Papers ; Louisa Pallant ; 
The Modern Warning. (Macmillan.) vo. Cloth. Pp. 
290, Price 3s. 6d. 

A reprint of three short stories. 

KeAny, C. E. A Mariage de Convenance. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Svo. Boards. Pp. £00. Price 2s. 

A second and cheaper edition. 

“LANoE, FAtconer.” Mademoiselle Ixe. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Sm. 8vo. Paper covers. Pp. i86. Price 1s. 6d. 


This short _story forms the initial volume of a so-called ** Pseudonym 
Library.’ 


LYALL, Epxa. Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. (Methuen 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 212. Portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 

OuNET, GEorcES. A Weird Gift. (C hatto and Windus.) 
Svo. Cloth. Pp. 280. Price 3s. Gd. 


A story in one volume, translated from the French by Mr. Albert 
D. Vandam. 


“Ourpa.” Ruffino. (Chatto and Windus.) &vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 310. Price 3s. 6d. 

A collection of short stories. 

RoBINSON, F. MABEL. Disenchantment. (Methuen.) 
Svo. Cloth. Pp. 432. Price 3s. 6d. 

A cheap edition in one volume. 

Scott, Sir Waurer, Barr. Waverley; or, ’Tis Sixty 
Years Since. (A. and C. Black.) 8vo. Paper covers. Pj), 
192. Price 6d. 

The initial volume of a cheap popular re-issue of the copyright edition 
of Scott’s novels. This issue has undergone careful collation with the 
manuscript material in the publishers’ possession, and is accompanied 
hy full explanatory glossaries and notes. Type and paper leave 
nothing to be desired, 

SrocktTox, Frank R. Ardis Claverden. (Sampson 
Low, Marston and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 498. Price 6s. 

TRIstRAM, W. OUTRAM. Loeusta. (Ward and Downey.) 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 312. Price is. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 


Amicis, EpmMoxnpo pg. Holland and Its People. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) S8vo. Cloth. Pp. 484. Nearly sixty illus- 
trations. Price 2 dollars 25 cents. 


Descriptions of Holland, Zealand, Rotterdam. the Hague, Leyden, 
Utrecht, the Zuyder Zee, etc., translated from the Italian by Caroline 
iltoa “New and revised edition, printed from new plates. 
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BAKER, SIR SAMUEL Waiter, M.A., F.R.S. True Taies 
for My Grandsons. (Macmillan and Co.) Xvo, Cloth 
Pp. 434. Numerous illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. . 


Tales of adventure—“ each story being abzolutely true in the main 
facts.” An excellent boy's book. 


BAKER, StR SAMUEL. Wild Beasts and their Ways. 
Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
1845-88. (Macmillan and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. 2 vols. Prive 
32s. 

**My new work is practical natural history,” wrote Sir Samuel Bake» 
tothe present writer a short time ago, “and is confined to such 
animals as I have myself experienced during a course of forty-six 
years in every quarter of the globe. I have classified all m- 
wild beasts and given to eacha special chapter or chapters, so that 
any particu’ar animal can be referred to without trouble.” 


BARTTELOT, WALTER Greorce. The Life of Edmund 
Musgrave Barttelot; Being an Account of His Ser- 
vices for the Relief of Kandahar, of Gordon, and 
of Emin, from His Letters and Diary. (Bentley and 
Son.) Large Svo. Cloth. Pp. xii, 414. Price Its. 

This is an interesting, albeit highly controversial, book. Mr. Barttel-t 
replies to Stanley charge that. the rear eslumn of the Emin 
Relief Expedition was wrecked “by the irresolution of its officer 
neglect of their promises, and indifference to their written orders,” ane 
accuses the explorer himself of being the cause ofall the mischief. ly 
an interview which has taken place since the publication of Major 
Barttelot’s ** Diaries,” Stanley affirms that he has net one word te 
retract, but that he has withheld a part of the truth out of regard fn 
Major Barttelot’s family. 


3ENNETT, ARTHUR. John Bull and His Other Isiand 

(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) S8vo. Paper cover. Pp. 212 

Price 1s. i 

Part TII., deseribing a visit to the home of Mr. Parnell at Avondale, a 
night in the Trappist Monastery at Roscrea, and a voyage down the 
Shannon to Kilrush, where a number of evietions were impending. 
The political views of the writer are, it should be stated, distinctly 
Unionist. 

Caine, W. 8. Pieturesque India: A Handbook 
for European Travellers. (Routledge and Sons.) dt 
Pp. xliv., 612. 

In this book Mr. Caine makes no attempt to diseuss the ‘many social 
political, and religious problems awaiting solution by the people anc 
Government of India: he is content simply to rouse saperficial interest 
ly a plain statement of what may be seen by an ordinary traveller in 
the most accessible portions of British India. His descriptions are - 
supplemented by a profusion of excellent illustrations and by a 
specially prepared map. 

CRAWFURD, OswALp. Round the Calendar in Portu- 
gal. (Chapman and Hall.) Royal &vo. Pp. viii, 316 
Price 18s, 

Deals with the habits and customs of the people of Portugal in tow 
and country, with their folklore, traditions, legends, ballads, sports, 
arts, games, and music, with Portugese national institutions, politics, 
and ethnology, and, finally, with the aspects of the country, ifs 


zoology, ornithology, botany, sport, and agriculture. Illustrations by 
Mrs. H. M. Stanley and others. 


DUFFERIN AND AvyA, THE MARCHIONESS OF. Our 
Viceregal Life in India: Selections from My 
Journal, 1884-1888. (John Murray.) &vo. Cloth. 
Pp. xii., 408. Price 7s. 6d. 

These ‘‘journal letters” were originally addressed to Lady Dufferin’; 
mother, to whom this selection is dedicated. (New and cheaper 
edition.) : 

Eis, A. B. The a People of the 
Slave Coast of West Africa: Their Religion, 
Manners, Customs, Laws, Languages, ete. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 332. Price 10s. 6d. 

The object of the writer of this volume (who has already published v 
work on the ‘*Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast”) is to show 
by examples taken from certain negro peoples of the West Coast ot 
Africa, how the evolution of religion may proceed. In a 
material concerning their religions, he has incidentally gathere: 


information respecting other matters—their laws, ee rity 
—all of which has been included in the same volumes. - 
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FiItzGERALD, Percy, M.A., F.S.A. Pieturesque London. 
(Ward and Downey.) Extra cr. 4to. Cloth. Pp. xii., 304. 
Upwards of 100 illustrations. Price 25s. 

Margaret's Church, Westminster, the Westminster 
Abbey, the Adelphi, and the Strand, th» National 
the old squares, the onl taveris, Jiekens in 


» molern ¢: ure shes, Chelsea, Putney, Ful- 
atexi with views of the 


Chapters on St. 
Tobacco Bex, the 
Gallery, the old inns, 
London, Wrer's ehurehec 
ham, ete., ete. The book is profusely ii'ust: 
svenes Gescrived, 


Through the 


Pp. xvi., 484. 


Seenes 
sSvo. Cloth. 


REV. ARTHUR. 
(Dean and Son.) 
Price 10s. 6d. 


MALE, THE 

Battle Smoke. 

Many illustrations. 

Mr. Male served as Army chaplain throughout the Afghanand E gyptian 
campaigns, and the volume before us deser:bes some of .the stirring 
scenes of which he wi as an eye- witness. Foremost among these descrip- 
tions ae those of the butles ot Kassassin and “Yel-el-Keb'r. Mr. 
Sidney Paget, warartist of the ///ustrated London News, contributes 
some sketches. 


(Macmillan 
Price 3s. 


Geography of Europe. 


Cloth. Pp. 342. Illustrations. 


JAMES. 


Svo. 


SIME, 
and Co.) 


Mr. Sime’s plan isan excellent one. In the ease of each country the 
physical features are first described; then an attempt is made to 
mark the stages of its history so far as they are related to geography ; 
next the author brings together the leading facts relating to govern- 
ment, population, and national character, religion, and education, 
industry, and teade ; and finally an account is given of the principal 
towns 


IfnnBert. Five Years with the Congo Canni- 
Windus.) Royal S8vo. Cloth extra. Price 


Wann, 
bals. 


4s 


(Chatto and 


This is fhe Lrst attempt which has been made to describe the domestic 
and daily life of the savages of the far interior of Western Equatorial 
Africa Mr. Ward's experiences in Africa commenced in 1884, when 
he reeeived an appointment in the service of the Congo government, 
td supsequently in 1887 he became a member of the Emin Relief 
Expedition, The book before us contains a very full account of 
Vip poo Tib : 


HISTORY. 


Lucky, W. E. H. History of England in the 
Eighteenth Centur y- (Longmans, Green, and Co.)  8vo. 
Cloth. Vols. VIL, and VIII. Index to complete work. 


These volumes bring Mr. Lecky’s great history to a close. They cover 
the period lying between 1793 and 1800, and deal almost entirely with 
the affairs of Ireland, particularly with the cireumstances which led 
up tothe passing of the Act of Union. This Mr. Lecky considers to 
have been “ prematurely and corruptly carried,” «nd to have been so 
utterly useless that even now ‘after ninety years of direct British 
Government the condition of Ireland is universally recognized as the 
chiet scandal andthe chief weakness of the Enipire.” 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


AINGER, A. C., M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, 
English-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. 
Murray.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. vi., 442. Price 9s. 


M.A. An 
(John 


The otyect of the compilers of this dictionary to help young scholars 

to get toge ‘the ‘ra good store of poetical words and phrases, and to 
‘ pitfalls of prosaic phraseology ”’—in a word, to simplify 
reagent OO rc of Latin verses. With this view they have brought 
together a large number of selected epithets and synonyms not 
usually found in ordinary Latin dictionaries. 


avoid the 


CAMPBELL, Lewis, M.A., LL.D. Esehylus, the Seven 
Plays in English Verse. (Xcgan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
and Co.) 8vo. Cloth. Pp. xxviii., 350. Price 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Campbell, who has already turned Sophocles into English verse, 
bere teanslates all that remains of the works of the ‘father of 
tragedy.’ é The volume contains metrical versions of ‘‘ The Suppliants,” 
‘The Persians,” ** Seven against Thebes,” and ‘* Prometheus Bound,” 
and of the tragie trilogy—‘t Agamemnon,” ‘‘ The Choephore,” and 
‘The Eumenides,.” A general introduction is pretixed, aud the trans- 
lations are followed by notes, 





REVIEW 








OF REVIEWS. 


GLADsToNE, W. E. Landmarks of Homeric Study. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Crown Svo. Cloth. Pp. 160. Price 
2s. 6d. 


An amplification of the views already put forward by Mr. Gladstone 
in his primer of Homer. He is practically alone among latter-day 
scholars in maintaining the traditional view that there was but 
one Homer, that this Homer wrote both the ‘‘Tliad” and the 

* Odyssey,’ and «nat these pooms should be regazrdea asa historic 
whole. “A supplementary section contains a corsideration of the 
points of contact between the Assyrian tablets and the Homeric 
text. 


HEADLAM, WALTER. Forty Poems of Meleager. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Feap. 4to. Cloth. Pp. xiv., 106. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

The poem appears upon one page, and the translation, in verse, upon 


Headiam assures those who cannot read the Greek 


the other. Mr. 
faithful. 


that the translation is, at any rate, 


Select Epigrams from 
and Co.) 


MackaiL, J. W. (Editor). 
the Greek Anthology. (Longmans, Green, 
Cloth. Pp. 404. Price 165. 


A revised text, edited with an introduction, a translation, and notes, 
The epigirams selected are classified according to subject—Love, 
Prayers and Dedications, Epitaphs, Literatare and Art, Religion, 
Nature, the Family, Beauty, Fate, and Change, the Human Comedy, 
Death, and Life. The translations, in prose, are given at the bottom ’ 
of the page. 


Svo. 


The Poetical 
8vo. 


Masson, Davin, M.A., LL.D. (Editor). 
Works of John Milton. (Meemillan and Co.) 
Cloth. 3vols. Price 42s. 


A handsome reprint of the standard edition of ‘‘Milton’s Poetical 
Works.” It has been much improved: the poems are now printed in 
chronological order, a memoir of the poet has been supplied, and the 
introductions to the principal poems have been much enlarged, An 
essay on Milton’s English and versification is contained in the 
book. 


POLLARD, ALFRED W. (Editor). Qdes from the Greek 


Dramatists, Translated into Lyric Metres by 
English Poets and Seholars. (David Stott.) Crown 
Svo. Parchment. Pp. xxviii., 208. Price 7s. 6d. 


The choruses contained in this volume are taken from the plays of 
A schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes. All the versions 
quoted have been made since the beginning ot the century—among 
the writers laid under cortributisn being Browning, Coleridge, 
Kennedy, Frere, Swinburne, and Gscar Wilde. The Greek appears 
upon one page and the metrical translation upon the other. There 
are numerous notes, but the much-needed index and equally useful 
tavle of contents are unfortunately wanting. 


. The Isles of Greece: Sappho 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


TENNYSON, FREDERICK 
and Aleseus. (Macmillan and Co.) 
Price 7s. 6d. 

A group of classical romances, in which the life stories of the poetess 
and poet whose names appear in the title are largely set forth and 
made to intertwine. These romances fill between four and five 
hundred pages of blank verse. Mr. Frederick Tennyson is, as every- 
body knows, a brother of the Laureate. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HARDMAN, J. W., LL.D. Our Prayer Book: Its His- 
tory, Literature, and Church Lore; with some 
Reminiscences of Parson, Clerk, and Sexton in the 
Olden Times. (Skeffington and Co.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 168. Price 3s. 6d. 

The author's objects are to note “the peculiar customs and traditions 
which have gathered round our Chureh services in the last three 
hundred years; totrace the allusions to our Prayer-Boox which are 
found in English literature ;” and lastly, ‘‘to record avy curious 


loeal Church practices and survivals whch sti'l exist, or have existed 
till within recent days.” The ebapter on ‘The Prayer-Bock in 


Literature” might have been far more exhaustive. 
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Lea, Henry CHARLES, LL.D. Chapters from the 
Religious History of Spain, connected with the 
Inquisition. (Philadelphia: Lea Brothers.) 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 522. 


Jssays upenr the Censorship of the Press, Mystics and Iuminati, Ende- 


moniadas, El Santo Nino de -a Guardia, and Brianda de Bardaxi. Dr. 
Lua, “hose work on the Inquisition is well known to students of re- 
tigious histusy, kere discusses certair pnases of its activit’ vhich 
seemea to him worthy of more elaborate treatment than could be 
accorded to them in a general narrative. 


Lippoy, H. P., D.C.L.. LL.D. The Divinity of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. (Longmans, Green and 
Co.) S8vo. Blue cloth. Pp. xlii., 586. Price ds. 

“Eight, lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 
1886.” The popularity of the late Dr. Liddon’s Bampton lectures may 
be gathered from the fact that this is the fourteenth edition of the 
volume in which they are contained. The author contributes a new 
preface—dated St. Peter's Day, 1890—in which he discusses Dr. Marti- 
neau’s ‘‘ Seat of Authority in Religion.” 


LIGHTFOOT, THe RiGAT REV.J. B.. late Bishop of Durham. 
Leaders in the Northern Church ; Sermons Preached 
inthe Diocese of Durham. (Macmillan and Co.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 206. Price 6s. 

The first of a series of volumes to be issued at intervals by the trustees 
of the Lightfoot Fund. The second volume, consisting of Ordination 
Addresses and Counsels to Clergy, will appear early in November, and 
subsequent volumes will contain sermons preached at Cambridge and 
at St. Paul's. 

Parsons, ALBERT Puss. Parsifal: the Finding of 
Christ through “Art; or, Richard Wagner as 
Theologian. (Putnam’s Sons.) Cloth. Pp. 119. Price 
1 dollar. 

An enquiry as to ** what sort of a personal relation to and what sort of 
an interest in Christianity it was which impelled him [Wagner] to 
the toil involved in the design and execution of such a work [as the 
* Parsifal”] and which caused his genius to glow with the sublime 
devotional and emotional inspirations which characterize this—the 
Swan's Song of his astounding artistic career ” 


SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 
I.—LITERATURRE. 
GAULOT, Patt. Fin d’Empire. (Paul Ollendorff, Paris.) 
8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 


The third volume of a series dea'ing with the Mexican Expedition and 
the Emperor Maximilian. Said to contain facts which throw a new 
light on much-disputed points. 


, 
D’Herisson, Comte. Le Prince Imperial. (Paul 
Ollendorff, Paris.) &vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
First important Life of Napoleon III.’s ill-fated son. Written by an 


ardent Bonapartist, who styles the subject of his work ‘* Napoleon 
IV.” all through the book. 


y : : fa 
Vitu, Aucuste. Les Mille et Une Nuits du Theatre. 
(Paul Ollendorff, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 
Exhaustive account of all last year's premiéres and new plays, by well- 
known dramatic critics. 
CHELARD, RAout. La Hongrie Contemporaine. (H. 
Le Sondier, Paris.) 4to. Price 5fr. 
Hilustrated and descriptive account of Hungary. Cover designed by 
the painter Munkaesy. 
NAQUET, ALFRED. Socialisme Collectiviste et Social- 
isme Liberal. (E. Dentu, Paris.) 8vo. Price 2fr. 


Interesting study on contemporary Socialism by the sometime Senator 
and Boulangist Deputy. 


RENAN, ERNEST. Histoire du Peuple d’Israel. (Cal- 
mann Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. Price 7fr. 
Third volume of M. Renan's great work on the Jewish people. 
BERT2AND, JosEPH. Blaise Paseal. (Calmann Lévy, 
Paris.) 8vo. Price 7fr. - 
Life uf Pascal vy well-known writer and Academician. 
MEIGNAN, Mer. Salomon. (Victor Lecoffre, Paris.) 
8vo. Price 7fr. 
Life of King Solomon, including exhaustive description of his court, and 
essay on his writings. 
GorspT, EMILE. Madame Marie Pape-Carpantier. 
(Hachette et Cie., Paris-London.) 16mo. Price 2fr. 50c. 
Life of a most interesting and remarkable woman, who did much for 


popular education during the Third Empire. 


Ficaro pu X. Les Coulisses du Boulangisme. 

(Cerf, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3fr. 50c. 

A reprint of the notorious series of articles lately appearing in the 
Figirvo. With preface by their supposed author, the Deputé 
M. Mermeix. 

RoBerT, Karu. Le Pastel. (H. Laurens, Paris.) 8vo. 

Price 6fr. 

History of and Guide to Pastel-drawing. Numerous illustrations. 
Cuarr, Cartes. La Vie de Saint Ignace de Loyola. 

(Plon, Nourrit, et Cie., Paris.) 4to. Price 20fr. 

Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, compiled from a large number of docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished, by a distinguished member of the 
Society of Jesus. Several tine illustrations. 

‘ : ia . ‘es 
Dipox, Pere. Jesus Christ. (lon, Nourrit, et Cie., 

Paris.) 2 vols. 4to. Price 16f. 

Life of Our Lord by a popular French preacher. Said to be written asa 
refutation of Renan’s tamous work. 


Il.—FICTION, POETRY, AND THE BELLES LETTRES. 
GREVILLE, Henry. Le Passe. (Plon, Nourrit, et Cie., 

aris.) S8vo. Price 3fr. 50Ve. . 

New novel by the authoress of “ Dosia,” ce. 


, , 
THEURIET, ANDRE. Reine des Bois. (Boussod, 
Valadon, et Cie., Paris.) 4to. Price 60fr, 


Novel, admirably illustrated by Laurent-Desrousseaux. Printed oa 
vellum. 


/ SS ‘ 
Corres, Francois. Les Paroles Sinceres. (Conquet, 
Paris.) S8vo. Price 3f. 
New volume of verses by the author of ‘‘ Le Passant,” &e. 
, : a . 
Mary, JuLEs. Le Regiment. (E. Kolb, Paris.) 2 vols. 
8vo. Price 7f. 


Novel dealing with a certain phase of French military life, by the author 
of ** Roger la Honte.” 


Gyp. C’est Nous qui sont ’Histoire!!! (Calmann 
Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 


New volume of short stories by the Vicomtesse de Martel. 


‘ pe , 
HovssaYE, ARSENE. Aspasie, Cleopatre, Theodora. 
(Calmann Lévy, Paris.) 8vo. Price 3f. 50c. 
DAUDET, ALPHONSE. Port Tarascon. (E. Dentu, Paris.) 
4to. Price 10f. 


Supposed to be the very last adventures of the illustrious Tartarin de 
Tarascon. Fine edition de luxe, profusely illustrated, and brought out 
under the auspices of the Paris Figaro. 














THE BLUE BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
THE following list comprises all the more important 
Blue Books issued during the month of October. A complete 


7 


list may be obtained of Messrs.. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Queen’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 


I.—COLONIAL POSSESSIONS. 


COLONIZATION. Report. 


The Report from the Select Committee on Colonization, together with 
the proceedings ot the Committee, Minutes of Kvidence, and Appendix. 
This Committee, Which consisted of Members of Parliament interested 
in emigration and kindred subjects, and which was presided over by 
Sir James Ferguson, sit no fewer than thirty times duripg the last 
session of Parliament, but without arriving at any decision upon the 
questions submitted to its consideration. It examined more than 
forty witnesses, whose evidence fills the * Report” now before us. 
The Committee recommends its own re-appointment next session. 
(Pp. xiv., 500. Price 4s. 1d.). 


LABUAN. Report on Blue Book. 


A very brief summary of the Blue Book returns for 1889, giving the 
revenue, expenditure, and assets of the colony; together with some 
account of its public works, civil establishments, shipping, and trade. 
(Pp. 5. Price 3d.) 

II.—DoMESTIC. 
BANKRUPTCY. Report. 

Seventh Report by the Board of Trade under Section 131 of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, 1883. Gives an account of the receipts and expenditure 
in respect of bankruptcy proceedings during the year ended March 
3ist, 1890; asketch of bankruptcy legislation during the year ; a list of 
new bankruptey rules ; and a note of the changes made in the staff of 
official receivers. The appended statistics show that the ‘total 
amount of liabilities and of estimated losses arising from insolvency of 
all kinds throughout the country continues steadily to diminish”— 
thus bearing out the contention ‘that the passing of a new Bank- 
ruptcy Act is followed by a large reduction of insolvency.” (Pp. 60. 
Price 63d.) 


CHILDREN’S LIFE INSURANCE BILL. Report. 


Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords, together with 
the proceedings of the Committee, minutes of evidence, and appen- 
dices. In view of the then approaching prorogation of Parliament, 
the Committee (which was presided over by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough) recommended that in the event of the bill being re-introduced 
the Committee should be re-appointed. This blue book contains the 
whole of the evidence so far taken. (Pp. 244. Price 2s. 1d.). 


Convict Prtsons. Directors’ Report. 

Report of the Directors of Convict Prisons for the year 1889-90, with 
appendix. (Part II). Consists, in the main, of Ex'racts from the 
reports of the governors, chaplains, and medical officers of the convict 
prisons of Borstal, Chatham, Dartmoor, Dover, Parkhurst, Portland, 
Portsmouth, Woking and Wormwood Scrubs respectively. (Pp. 62. 
Price 3d.) 


Customs. Annual Report. 

Thirty-fourth Report of the Commissioners of H.M. Customs, for the 
year ended 31st March, 1890. The gross receipts of the Customs 
revenue for the year amounted to more than twenty miilions sterling, 
an increase of nearly half-a-million over the gross receipts for the 
financial year, 1888-89. Receipts under the heads of chicory, coffee, 
dried fruits (especially currants,) and tea have shown a decrease ; 
while, on the other hand, the sale of cocoa, foreign spirits (par- 
ticularly rum), tobacco (the revenue from which has been “ extremely 
satisfactory”), and wine has added largely to the amount of duty 
collected by the department. The revenue of the department has, 
in a word, made satisfactory progress during the year. (Pp, 48. 
Price 231.) 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, &c. Reports. 

Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, and Trade 
Unions, 1887. Part II. (D). Orders of Shepherds—exclusive of the 
Ancient Orders of Shepherds (contained in Part II.—B), Gardeners, 
Mechanics, and Druids, Gives a list of societies, with branches 
registered under the Friendly Societies Acts as at 31st December, 1886, 
w.th abstract of last annual return, and particulars of valuations 
received relating to the five years ending that date. (Pp. 136. Price 


1s, 23d.) 


Hovssé or Commons. Standing Orders. 
These Standing Orders, which, if we remember rightly, appear at the 
end of every Session of Parliament, deal with both public and private 
business. They are, of course, indispensab'e to members and to other 
students of Parliamentary prozedure. (Pp. 130. Price 1s. 2d.) 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








LocAL GOVERNMENT Boarp. Report. 


Nineteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board, 1s8=9-90 , 
An elaborate summary of the work done by this department of Her 
Majesty’s Government, followed by still more elaborate appendices, 
Mr. Ritchie's report discusses the Local Government Act of 1888, and 
County Councils, the relief of the poor and the poor rate, the public 
health and local administration, and local taxation and valuation. 
The appendices contain circulars, statistics, accounts, and returns 
It is worth noting that Mr. Ritchie does not give the question of 
workhouse literature that prominence which it) deserves—indeed it 
is —r in his voluminous report. (Pp. elxxxvi., 600. Price 
3s. ludd.) 


METROPOLITAN Hosprraus. Report. 


Report from the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Metro- 
politan Hospitals, ete., together with the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee. minutes of evidence and appendix : Session, 1890. | This 
Committee met often under the presidency of Lord Sandhurst, and a 
mass of very interesting evidence was taken. (2p. 616. Price 5s.) 


RAILWAYS. Return of Continuous Brakes. 


Return (in pursuance of the Railway Returns—Continuous Brakes— 
Act, 1878) by the Railway Companies of the United Kingdom for the 
six months ending 30th June, 1890, Contains a table showing the 
progress made in the use of continuous brakes, of the total amount of 
stock not fitted with them; together with other interesting returns, 
including a statement by the L. B. & S.C. Ry. of cases in which 
accidents have been prevented by the use of the Westinghouse brake, 
and one by the L. & N. W. R. Co. of the number of brake failures and 
irregularities. (Pp. 126. Price 1s.) 


Savincs BAnKs. Return. 4 


A very elaborate return from every Savings Bank in the United King- 
dom, giving, (ter alia, the names of officers, their salaries, the 
number of accounts open, the total amount owing to depositors, the 
total amount invested, the rate of interest, the number and amount 
of annuities granted, and the annual expenses of management. 
(Pp. 100. Price Is. 1d.) 


Town Houpincs. (Ground Rents.) Index. 


Index to the Report from the Seiect Committee on Town Holdings. 
The Report was referred to in our October number. Politicians and 
others desirous of consulting the book will no doubt welcome the 
very complete index which has been prepared. (Pp. 50. Price 53d.) 


Woops AND Forests. Report. 

The Sixty eighth Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues, dated June 29th, 1890, comprises two 
reports (1) that of Mr. Calley on the woods, royal forests. crown and 
otner allotments in England, and the Jand revenue of the Crown in 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, and of the fee farm and other unim- 
provable rents of the Crown in England and Wales; end (2) that of 
Sir Nigel Kinrg-cote, concerning the Jand revenues of the Crown in 
England. Index andnumerousappendices. (Pp. 188. Price 2s. 7d.) 


III.—IRELAND. 


IntsH SocreTy AND LONDON COMPANIES. Report. 

Report from the Select Committee on Trish Society and London Com- 
panies (Irish Estates) with the proceedings of the Committee, 
minutes of evidence, and appendix. This Committee, appointed to 
inquire as to the terms of certain charters and_as to the trusts or 
obligations attaching tothe ownership of certain Irish estates by com- 
panies, met several times during the last session under the presidency 
of Mr. John Morley. The Committee now report the evidence already 
taken, and recommend the appointment of a similar body next year, 
(Pp. xii., 596. Price 4s. 10d.) 


JUDICIAL RENTS. Return. 


Irish Land Commission. Return aceording to Provinces and Counties 
of Judicial rents fixed by Sub-Commissions and Civil Bill Courts, as 
notified to the Irish Land Commission during the month of June, 
1890, specifying dates and amounts respectively of the last increase of 
rent, where ascertained, also rents fixed upon the reports of valuers 
appointed by the Irish Land Commssion on the joint application of 
landlords and tenants. (Pp. 156. Price 1s. 3d.) 


IV.—ScoTLAND. 


Prisons. Report of Commissioners. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Prison Commissioners for Scotland 
1889-90, The report shows (@) an increase of 100 in the number of 
prisoners in custody sentenced to penal servitude, which increase is 
due to the circumstance that prisoners’ so sentenced are now retained 
in Seotland instead of being transmitted to England ; (/,) a decrease 
in the daily average of female convicts; and (¢)a fall in the daily 
average of ordinary prisoners, both male and female. The Appendix 
contains a number of interesting diagrams, tables, and returns. (Pp. 
60. Price 103d.) 
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Thomas, R.P.B. 

“Through the Wood.” 
Holmes May, R.P.E. 


Louis 


Etched by Percy 
Etched by W. 
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Magazine of Art. 1s. 


Schorer’s Familienblatt. Part I. 


Fata Morgana. Frontispiece. George 
Frederick Watts, R.A. Etched by James 
Dobie. 

Warwick Castle and its Art Treasures. 
J.M. Gray, F.S.A. Scot. Illustrated 
by John Fulleylove, R.1. 

The English Schools of Miniature Art 
from its Origin to Sir Antonio Moro. 
Illustrated. J. Lumsden Propert. 

The Modern Schools of Painting and 


Sculpture. Claude Phillips. Belgian 
Painting and Sculpture. Illustrate 1. 
A Great Painter of Cats. Illustrated. 
M. H. Spielmann. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A Galery of British Art. Mark Reid. 
Moderne Kunst. Fortnightly, 60 Pf. 


The Successor to the Throne (a novel), by 
Ernst von Wo!zogen. 

Song of the Reserves. By Claus von 
Rheden, with illustrations by Carl 
Réchling. 

Cireus Pictures. By Paul Dobert, with 

_ original illustrations by R. Knotel. 

Serenade. By Heinrich Hoffman (with 
coloured illustration). 

The Eerlin Sketeh-boek (with coloured 
ilustrations) by “ Spectator.” 

Full page illustrations :— 
‘““On_the Race Course ” 

BE. Jankowski. 
‘* Psyche.” E. von Rége. 
‘* A Service of Love.” E. Bayard. 
**Regimental Inspection.” C. Réchling 

Coloured Fall-page Supplement : -- 
“Conscious of Victory.” Richard Lotter. 


(colourec) 


New Review. 


Art Notes in North Italy. W. Pater. 


Newbery House Magazine. 


Flemish Painters—Snyders and Teniers. 
Illus. G. S. Macquoid. 


Nord und Sud. October. 


Wilhelm Riefstahl. With Portrait. W. 


_Liibke. 
Nature and Art. M. Carriere. 


Photographie Holiday Werk. is. 3d. 
october. 

Frontispiece: ‘‘Idle Mozeents.” First 
Prize. J. E. Austin. 


**Castle Rock, Lynton.” V. L. Fellows. 

“Castle of the Counts of Elz.” Cy: il S. 
Cobb. 

“‘Knaresboro’ from the Castle.” Perey 
Sheard. 


Photographic Reporter. ls. 


Monthly Photographic Competition, No.16. 
Instantaneous Photographs, Animals, 
ete.—-Illustrations: ‘* Meet of the 
South Notts in Chilwell Park "— 
“Halloo ! Rats!!”—* Puffins on 
Skomr Islands.”—“ Mr, Stokes and his 
Beagles.” 


Portfolio. 


Faithful Hearts. Editor. 
Charing Cross to st. Paul's. 
Street. Justin McCarthy. 
National Supremacy in Painting. 

Hamerton. 
The British Seas. IX.—The North Sea. 
J. Purves. 
The Ambassadors. 


V.—Flee’ 
P.G. 


Waiter Armstrong. 


Adolf Oberliinder, Humourist. Illus. F. 


Pecht. 
Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monats- 
efte. October. 
Michael Angelo. II. Titus. H. Knack- 
fuss. 


Wiison’s Photographic Magazine. Octo- 
ber. 30 cents. 
Photography in Japan. 
Fikonogen Graphol. M. P. Mercie>. 
A Process for Obtaining Mier.-P!oto- 
graphs. August and Louis Luinier 
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OF REVIEWS. 


THE MORE NOTABLE ARTICLES IN THE saeicaeaninimanall 


———————— 


All the World. 3a. 


Mrs. Booth. (Illus.) S.F.S. 

Along the Coast of Norway. (Illus.) 

| The Calais ** Social Wing” Pinion. 8S. P. 
Blundell. 


The * Social Wing” in Australia (Illus.) 
Amateur Work. 6. 
How to make an Electric Circus. (Illus.) 


** Electron.” 
How to Make Up for the Stage. Vs 
Illus.) Pref. Lionel Arthur, 
Spectroscopes: How to Make and Use 
them. II. (Illus.) O. Beckerlegge. 
How I Made an Electrical Machine, 
(lilus.) T.W.W.R 


Antiquary. 1s. 
Hanging in Chains. Robert Blair, F.5.A., 
and J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A 
Astrologer’s Magazine. 4d. 
Notable Horoscopes, with map: Madame 
Adelina Patti. The Huoroscope.—A New 
Method of Directing. 


Atalanta. 6d, 


Voices from my Books. Arthur Burrell. 


The Art of Burne-Jones. (Illus.) Julia 
Cartwright. 
Atlantic Monthly. is. 
The House of Martha. I.-VIII. Frank R. 


Stockton. 
The Legend of 
McCrackan 
A Successful Highwayman in the Middl 

Ages. Francis C. Lowell 
Over the ene. XII. Oliver Wendeli 
Holme: 3 


William Tell. W. D. 


, Suitors in Federal Courts. 

Walter B. Hill 

The Fate of a Japanes 
val Lowell. 


The Christ in Recent Fiction. 


e Reformer. Perci- 


te yber. 


Author. C< 6d, 
The Literary Handmaid of the Ch 
Memorandum and a Repiy. 
Another Hard Case 
What Americazs Read. 


urch: a 


Bankers’ Magazine. November. 
Banking Monopolies. 
Forged Transfers 
The New Bankruptey Act. 
The Inspector General's Report. 
Affairs at the Cape. 
Wheat and Silver. 
American Protection and the Exchanges. 
Insurance and Actuarial Record. 
Fires by Tramps. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
2s. 6d. 

Sir Stafford Northeote 

Wanted, A New Religion: Practical Hints 
to Ambitious Young Men. 

Tarsus, Past and Present. 

Sea Fishing at the Cape. 


A Twice Married Couple. Robert K. 
Douglas. 
Dante and Beatrice: A Sonnet. Sir 


Theotore Martin. 
The New Liturgies of the Scottish Kirk. 
A. K. H. B. 
A Secret Mission. 
Customs. Herbert Maxwell. 
The Two Blights in Ireland. 


Poard of Trade Journal. 6d. 
Coa! and Iron Production in France. 
Coal wre gig its Profits in Belgium. 


Production of Pig Irun in the “United 
States. 

Fires in Cotton Ships. 

Commercial Condition of the Dutch 


Indies, 
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Boys’ Own Paper. 6d. Clergyman’s Magazine. 1s. 
George Freeborn; Sailor, Exite, and Portrait of Dr. French, First Bishop of 
(Illus. ) Lahore, notice of and address by. 


First Parson of Aurora Island. 

Rev. A. Beer, M.A., R.N. 

A Coral Prison: or, rh Boy Hermits of 
the Indian Ocean. A tale of the 
Maldive Islands. (Illus.) David Ker. 

The “ Boy’s Own” Flying Machine and 
How to Make It. (Illus.) 


Bright Ser mons. Rev. Canon Wynne. 

Sermons Straight to the Point: 
by Prayer. Rev. H. G. Youard. 

Proposed Tithe Owners’ Union. 
Henry Hayman. 

The Ultimate Authority 
Beliet. 


Cabinet Maker. 6c. 


Pen and Ink Notes. The Editor. Contemporary Pulpit. 6d. 

Christ the Truth. Rev. Canon 
Little, M.A. 

The Prayer of Christ. George Macdonald, 


Knox- 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 6 
Undercurrents of London Life. 

J. Hall Richardson. 

I. Secret Societies of To-day. 

Il. = Round with a Detective. 

III. A School for Beggars. : 

IV. Some Strange Adventures in Soho. 


(I'lus.) LL.D. 
Canon Liddon at All Saints, Cliften. 
Cornhill. 


Couriers of the Air. 
Deep-Sea Fish. 


6d. 


An a wi‘h Mr. William Black. A Bride from the Bush (concluded). 
How News is Collect:d and Distributed. 
(Ilus.) Day of Days. 14. 
Mr. William Morris at Home. (I'lus.) Mr. John Kirk, C.B. 
Century. Is. 4d. ! Education. «a. 
Lincoln and his Son *‘ Tad.” Frontispiece. Miss Franc’s Buss, with portrait. 
An American in Thibet: An Account of Examiners Examined. I. E.M. Lang’ey. 


Journey through an Unknown Land. 


iH Another ‘‘ Universal Provider.” 
through Northern China to Koko-Nor. wise 


School Chapels and Missions. I. Harrow. 


(IlIus.) W. Woodville Rockhill. (Illus.) 
Two French pemeere Rodin and Dalou. On Testing Intell 1CI . 
(Illus.) W. C. Brownell. Riceneeg - ellectual Character. Mrs. 
ag Feng White ge ty Sey Time of Our Field Classes (with two maps, see- 
ne ome rae ca tions, and aed Prof. Logan 
A Legend of Old New York.  (Illus.) Lobley, F.G.8 4 
Anna Eichberg King. 
Luca Signorelli. (Illus.) W.J.Stillmar ‘i , 
Early Victories of the American Navy: English Illustrated Magazine. os. 
New Factsfrom French Sources. ({lus.) Winchester College. 1.—The Rt Hon, 
Edgar S. Maclay. = Karl of Seiborne. II.—Frederick 
The Printing of the Century. (Tlus.) <i 
Bitar ée — Children’s Happy Evenings. (Illus.) Mrs. 
The First Emigrant Train to California. Srirsagge™ mea 
(Mlus.) General John Bidwell. sonia. Sidney Pickering. 
California, Grisly and Pioneer. Charles A Holiday in South Africa, (Illus.) M. 
Howard Shinn. Kelly. — 
How London is Governed. Albert Shaw Microscopic Labourers, and how the v 
: serve us. (Illus.) Prof. Perey 
Frankland. 


A Royal Surgical Nurse. FE. 
Tre Witch of Prague. 
Crawrford, 


Sellers. 


(Ius.) F. Marion 


Centennial Magazine. August. 1s. 

“Diana of the Crossways.” W. 
Worsfold. 

Domestic Architecture 
Howard Joseland. 

The Stage Irishman 
Phelan. 

Heroism: Its Transmitted E ffects. 
Manning. 


Basil 
in Australia. 
Expositor. 1s. 

Notes on Genesis. Very Rev. J. J. Stewart 
Perowne, Dean of Peterborough. 

Personal Reminiscences of Cardinal New- 
man. Arthur W. Hutton. 

The Hebrew Problem of the Period. Our 
Lord’s Second Temptation. Rev. W.W. 
Peyton. 

New Testament Teaching on the Future 
Punishment of Sin. 


-A Protest. Michael 


mM. i. 


Chambers's Journal. 74. 

The Growing Demand for Flowers. 

Branksome Tower. 

Hendrik Swanepoel’s Promised Land. H, 
A. Bryden. New Serial in Seven Chap- 
ters. I.-II. 

The Month: 


Expository Times. 3d. 
Mr. Gladstone’s forthcoming Book on the 
Old Testament. A Scotch University 
Graduate. 


Science and Art. 


Churchman. 61. The Humour of Our Lord. kev: A. B. 
Gambling. Very Rev. William Lefroy, Grosart, D.D., LL.D 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
The Present Work of our Lord. Rev. , : 
H. C. G. Moule, M.A. Fireside. 6d. 
Tithe Rent Charge Troubles. Rev. H. T. The Late Rey. Robert Maguire, D.D. The 


Editor. 
The Vice of Gambling. 
Churchill. 


Armfield, M.A. 
— of the French Egtise 
Rey. W. A. Purton, B.A. 


Major Seton 


teformeée. 


Helping 
Rey. 


for Christian 
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THE 


MorrE 





Gentleman’s Magazine. 1s. 
English Players in Paris. W.J. Lawrence. 
The Salmon Stop-Nets at Beachley, on 
the Severn. C. Parkinson. 
Some Eminent Pirates. M. R. Davies. 
At the Bend of the River. G. W. Bulman, 
M.A. 


Curiosities of Eating and Drinking. Dr. 
A. J. H. Crespi. 

Up and Down the Line. 
Willis. 

Ancient Inscriptions on and in Our Old 
Churches. Sarah Wilson. 

The Progress and Future of Droitwich. 
An Old Oxonian. 


W. Armstrong 


Is. 6d. 
r. Edward 


Geological Magazine. October. 

On Variations of the Climate. Dr 
Jaderin, 

A Visit to Continental Museums. 
Gregory. 


J.W. 


Girl’s Own Paper. 61. 


Some Types of Girlhood ; 
Spinsters. Sophia F. 


or, Our Juvenile 
A. Caulfield. 


The Emancipation of Seamstresses. Anne 
Beale. 

The Spirit of Fun in Literature and Art. 
James Mason. 


Kate Marsden and her Mission to Siberia. 


Good Words. 61. 
The Ascent of Cotopaxi. 
Edward Whymper. ; 
The Impregnable Rock of Holy Seriptnre. 
(Conelusion.) Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
MP 


(First Paper.) 


A Talk about Sir Walter Seott. John 
Dennis. 
Socialism-Nationalization of the Land. 
Prof. Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
Great Thoughts. 6d. 
Biographies of George Meredith, John 


Pounds and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. (Tllus.) 

The Chureh and the Masses, 
at the Church Congress. 


Interviews 


October. Is. 
Dudley 


Magazine. 
(Il}lus.) 


Harper’s 

Our Italy. 
Warner. 

Too Late! A Poem. 

A Halloween Wraith. (Illus.) William 
Black. 

‘Der Meistertrunk.” The Festival Play 
of Rothenburg. (Illus.) E. W. Mealey. 

A Winter Journey to Japin. Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

The Festival of the Dead. 

Princeton University. 
Sloane. 

Urban and Commercial Chili. 
Theodore Child. 

Switzerland and the Swiss. 
Byers. 

Port Tarascon. 
the Illustrious Tartirin. 
Daudet. (Tllus.) 


harles 


Jwian Hawthorne. 


Grace King. 
Prof. W. M 


(lus.) 
Ss. BH. . 


The Last Adventures of 
VI.—Alphonse 


Highland Monthly. 6d. 


A Seotehwoman’s Experiences in Russia. 
LV.-Social Life. oO. W 
The Cat: Its Name and Place in Folk 


4ore, 


Homiletic Review. October. 1s. 


Literature and Life. Rev. Frank C. 
Haddock. 

Orm, An Old English Poet-Homilist. 
Prof. T. W. Hunt, Ph.D. 


Congregational Organizaticn and Super- 
vision. Arthur Pierson, D.D. 

The Preacher's Voice and His Use of it. 
Rev. Theodore FE. Schmauk. 

Saturday as the Minister's Weekly Rest- 
Day. Rey. Wilbur F. Crafts. 


NOTABLE 


ARTICLES IN 


Hygiene. October. 6d. 
British Health Resorts. No. 9.—Cromer 
and Yarmouth (Norfolk), and Rye 


(Sussex). 
Rabbits’ Flesh as an Article of Pood. 


Igdrasil. 
In King Arthur's Capital. by J. Cuming 


Walters, Author of ‘‘In Tennyson 
Land.” 
Waiting. (Poem). J. Addington Symonds. 
Ruskiniana. 


The Moral 
Ramsey. 

The Reading Guild. W. Marwick. 

Social Problems. VI. Hy. Rose. 

The Ancient Classical Drama. Margaret 
Hunter. 


Law in Industry. Laon 


Illustrated Missionary News. 2d. 
Catherine Booth. (Tlus.) 
What Hinders in France. 
Our Review of Missionary Reviews. 


illustrated Raval and Military Maga- 


zine. 2s. & 


Frontispiece 
Guards. 


— Royal Italian Cuirassier 


Great Commanders of Modern Times. 
VI.—Moltke. W. O'Connor Morris. 

The Vale of Cashmere. Major-General 
Reveley Mitford. 

Six Months with a Russian Family. Capt. 
Cyprian Bridge. 

A Wonderful Exploit. Col W. W. 
Knollys. 


A Tartar Archer. (Illus ) 

Naval Warfare. XVII. Rear-Admiral 
P. H. Colomb. 

Todleben. A Biographical Sketch. 

Some Notes on Wilitary Topography. 


Part 1X. Capt. W. Verner, R. Be 
Coast Defence and Naval Responsibility. 
Captain Eardley Wilmot, R.N. 
The Garrison Hack. Richard Clynton. 
Sporting Notes. 
List of Military Inventions 


during the 
Two Foregoing Months. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record. October. is 


Cardinal Newman: A Retrospect of Fifty 
Years. Rev. William Lockhart, B.A. 
The Popes, International Peace-Makers. 

Rev. M. O'Riordan. 
Pi: gs -Chant, Ancient and Modern. Rev 
. E. Gilliat Smith. 


King’s Own. 6d. 


British Brutality: Mme. Blavatsky’s 
Charges. The Rditor, 
Working Upward. (Illus.) Thelma. 


Through Cloudland by Rail. (Illus.) Rev. 


James Wells, M.A. 


Ladies’ Treasury. 7«. 
Ancient Drinking Cups. Drinking Horns, 
and Tankards. (Illus.) 


Leisure Hour. 6. 
The Story of Francis Cludde. New Serial. 
Chapters I.-IT.  Stanlev J. Weyman. 
The “Mont de Piété” in Paris, M. S. 
Van de Velde. 
Under  Diseussion. 
Parker. Mrs. Mayo. 


The Case of Amy 


Lippincott’s. 1s. 

“A Laggard in 
Bettany. 

Heroines of the Human Comedy. 
Henri Browne. 

Some Experiences of a Stump Speaker. 
B. F. Hughes. 

A Philosopher in the Purple—Chester- 
fiell’s Letters. G. Barnett Smith. 

Jonrnalism versus Literature. W.- J. 
Henderson. 


Love.” Jennie Gwynne 


Junius 
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Little Folks. 6d. 
In Sunny Spain. (Tl!us.) 
The * Little Folks’” 
Noble 


A. Havers. 
Peep Show. 
Deeds of Noble Children. 


Longman’s Magazine. 64. 
Towards the North Pole. 
Nansen. 
“Bighorn” Shooting in the 
Clive Phillipps-Wolle F's 
The Mischief of Moniea. 
I-11. L. B. Walford. 


Dr. Fridtjof 
Caucasus. 


(New Serial.) 


Lucifer. October. 1s. 6d. 
Psvehie and Neetie Action 


Nett Result of our ludian Work. H. S. 
Oleott. 

The Fifth Ms : Payet. C. Carter Blake, 
Doe. Se., F 

The Fature of ee S. E. G., F T.S. 

The Treatment of Cy te Archibald 


Keiglitley, M.B., F.T S. 
Pistis-s -Sophia. (Continue d.) 


Lyceum. October. 44. 


The Failure of Practical Communism. 

European Emigrants and Whither they 
10. 

Poet Saints of th 1e Thirte enth Century. 

Goithe’s *‘ Faust. 


Maemillan’s Magazine. 1s. 

Cyprus after Twelve Years 
Rule. R. Hamilton Lang. 

Chaucer’s Prologue. Cyril Ransome. 

A Buddhist Shrine. P. Hordern. 

How the Cholera Came to Marshton. “A 
Son of the Marshes.” 

Roman Ventimiglia. N. Bodineton. 

Parkin the Sacdler. A. G. Bradiey. 


of British 


Missionary Review. October. 1s. 
Cardinal L “ig ig and his Anti-Slavery 
Work. Rev. C. J. Braeq. 
A Sketch of the Roman Catholic 
ment in Corea. Rey. C. C. 
».D. 


Move- 
Ellinwood, 


Undenominational Mission Work. Rey. 
James F. Briggs. 

The Results of Modern Missions Perma- 
nent. Rev. Thomas Laurie, D.D. 


Month. 2s. 


The Loyalty of Cardinal Newman. 
The Newest Fashions in Ritualism. C. 
W. Worlledge. 


Church Bells in England. James J. 
Doherty. 
Father Thomas Filde. Rev. Edmund 


Hogan. 
At Ober-Ammergau 
P. J. O'Reilly. 
The Abolition of Serfdom in England. IT. 
Very Rey. Canon Brownlow, V.G. 


in 1890. Part III. 


Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend. 6d. 
The Seamen’s Riot at Sunderiand, 1825. 
Coniston and Brantwood. 
Wvcliffe: the Morning 
Reformation. 


Star of the 


Monthly Packet. 1s. 
Cameos from English History. Cameo 
CCLXXX.—The End of Two Re igns. 
bad +r Work in the Country. Emily C. 
iylor 
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Murray’s Magazine. ls. 


The Irish Patriots and Profe:sor Dicey. 
Julia Wedgwood. 

Brantwood, Coniston: John 
Home. A. M. Wakefield. 

A Recent Visit to Goa. 
berg. 

The Condition of Working Women in 
Paris. A. L. B:cknell. 


Ruskin's 


Graham Sand- 


Nature Notes. 2d. October. 
October. Prof. F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., 
F.A.S. 


Restoration. Thackeray Turner, Secraiary 
for the Society forthe Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings. 

Newbery House Magazine. 1s. 

Suffragan Bishops. Rev. Morris Fuller, 
M.A. 

Henry Parry Liddon. 
Arnold White. 

The Historical Churches of England.—II. 
St. Martin’s Church at> Canterbury 
(iilus.) Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 

Flemish Painters.—IV. Snyders; Teniers. 
(Illus.) G.S. Macquoid. 

Ecclesiastical Music in Modern 
W. J. Birkbeck. 

Stories of the Lives of the Saints for 
Children. Chap.5. Mrs. Molesworth. 


(With portrait.) 


Times. 


Parents’ Review. 6d. 


Lear and His Daughters. Dorothea Beale, 
Principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 

*s - . 

Corversation as a Means of Education. 
Oscar Browning. 

The Biblical View of Heredity. 
Reade. 

Our Daughters. No. 4. At 
and Girton. F. L. Green. 
Parents as Inspirers (First Part). 

Editor. 
Roger Ascham’s Methods. Georgs Radford. 


Compton 
Newnham 


Tne 


6d. 


J. Steele Robinson, B.A. 
Lizzie Proctor. 


Parthenon. September. 


Of Parody. 
The Ideal. 
October. 


Phrenological Journal. 


15 cents. 


Cardinal John H. Newman. With portrait. 
Editor. 


Studies from Lavater. The WHand. 
(Illus.) Lydia M. Millard. 
Margaret E. Sangster. With Portrait. 


Marie Merrick. 
Charles Loring Brace. With Portrait. 


Phrenological Magazine. 61. 


Canon Liddon and Mrs. Booth. Theodore 
Wright. 

The Metaphysics of Phrenology. 

1s. net. 


Pioneer. October. quarterly. 


The Futility of Pecuniary Thrift as a 
Means to General Well-being. G. A. 
Gaskell. 

James Hinton’s Ethical Work. Raymond 
Unwin. 

Worry : A Homily for the Times. 

Septenber-Octover. 6d, 


Psyche. 
Jeanne d’Arc, the Flower 
Lvo Michael. 
Hermetic Papers, III. A Forgotten View 
of Genesis, Edward Maitland. 
Psyche and Cupid; or, The Diamcnd of 
the Classics. Leo Michael. 


of France. 





Quiver. 6d. 

A Woman's Thoughts on Travel. 
Countess of Meath, 

Christian Social Life. Rev. Hugh Mac- 
millan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

“His First Offence.” The Story of the 
Police-court Mission to Lads, Man- 
chester. (Illus.) Rev. A. J. Bamford, 
B.A. 


(Illus.) 


Regions Beyond. September-October. 3d. 
The New Magna Charta of Central Africa. 
At the End ofa Year. Miss Guiness. 
Belgium and the Congo Free State. 


Science-Gossip. October. 4d. 
Visit to Tory Island—Sentinel of Atlantic. 


Scots Magazine. 6d. 
The State of Promoticn in the Church of 
Scotland. Clericus. 
Queen Mary and the Scots Chureh. Rey. 
J. M. Hewison, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.) 
Montrose. Scott Douglas. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine. 1s. 6d, 
October. 

The Physical Features of Brazil in their 
Relation to the Commercial and In- 
dustrial Development of the Country, 
James W. Wells, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S, 

On the Present State of the Ordnance 
Survey and the Paramount Necessity 
for a thorough Revision. Henry T. 
Crook, C.E. 

British Association, 1890: Report to 
Council. <A. Silva White, F.R.S.E., 
Secretary to the Royal Scottish Geo- 
graphical Society. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 1s. 

The Tale of a Tusk of Ivory. 
Ward. (Illus.) 

Cardinal Newman. 
Aubrey de Vere. II. 

A Day witha Country Doctor. 
French. (I]lus.) 

Through the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
Robert Brewster Stanton. (Illus.) 

The Training of a Nurse. Mrs. Frederick 
Rhinelander Jones. 

With Yankee Cruisers in French Harbours. 
Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum., 


Hervert 


Two Sonnets. I. 
Inigo Deane. 
Prank 


Nature and Man in America., III. (Con- 
cluded.) N.S. Shaler. 
Sun Magazine. éd. 
In the Land of Evangeline. William 


Sharp. 

Thomas de Quincey. Alex. H. Japp, 
LL.D. 

‘*Makers of Music.” II.—Henry Purcell 
and Dr. Arne. KR. Farquharson Sharp. 

The Discipline of the Difficult Boy. 
Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


Sunday at Home. 6d. 


A Story of Cons‘ance. (New Serial.) D. 


Social Life Among the Assyrians and B..by- 
lonians.—I., II. Professor Sayce. 


New Africa. With Map. 


| 








Sunday Magazine. 6d. 


Dew and Rain, Rivulet and River. Rey 
B. G. Jones, M.A. , 

The Kaffirs of South Africa. W. C. Preston 

Dante. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. : 

A Prison for Women in Venice. 
Rebertson. 

The Author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” Charlotte 


M. Calthrop. 
Rey. B. Waugh. 


Rev. A, 


What Pieases God. 


Temple Bar Magazine. 1s. 
Reminiscences of my Time at Oxfcrd, 
Wolves and Were-Wolves. 

Miss Mitford. 


Tinsley’s Magazine. 6d. 
The Other Mai.s Wife. John Strange 
Winter. 
Lawn Tennis. 
Albert Bruce Joy. 


Iilustrated. 
Illustrated. 


United Service Magazine. October 

The Anti-Slavery Congress. General 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B. 

The Shannon and the Chesapeake: Un- | 
published Notes by an Hye-Witness, 
Henry Hayman, D.D. 

The Cavalry Revival: a Plea for Infantry, 
Captain E. A. Altham, Royal Scots. 

Captain Pjeshkoff's Ride: Five Thousand 
Miles on a Cossack Horse. With Map 
and Portrait. W. Barnes Stevens. 


National Insurance: a Reply. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles. 
The Army Veterinary Service. George 
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State of the Skilled Labour Market, B.T.J.. 
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The Need of a New (ndustrial System, Nat 


The Sweating System. Hy.. 
tion and Prospects of Indastrial Concilia- 
i Tni . Mohler. Dollinger. and Oxford Anglicanism 
‘t: Trade Umion Congress, 


Offic ‘ial ay ort of the Beriin Labour Con- 


Ladiea’ cau, 
Lads. Police Court. Mission to, ¢ 
Land Questions, see also under 

Ethics of Land Tenure, Prof. J. B Clarke 
Land Nationalization. 


Latin Aorist Subjunctive. Cl.R.. Oct 
Latin Versions of the Gospels. Ch.Q 


pee Fi Soi Oct, 
Law a Teunis, Tin., 
Last Volumes <— his History, J. 
Met arthy — CR., 


1e Chelation Ministry 
: On hp bt Ch., Nov 
‘The. English Courts in Relation to 
Seotland, Jur.R., Oct. 2 may: 3 of Suitors in 
Federal Courts, A. M, 
Leisure Hour. Nov, 475, an 
Leonard, Poet, Arg, Nov 
Levant. The English in, E.H., Oct 


Phren.M.. Nov; Arnold White on, N.H. Nov 
i . The Idea of, by Prof. J. P. 


Life Assurance, see under Insurance 

— Reading of our Ancestors, Q.R., Oct. 
Line ie and His Son *‘Tad,”* C.M., Nov 
Linton. Mrs. Lynn, on Modern Topsy-turvey- 


Lippineott’s Monthly, Nov, 453, 454, 521 
Literature and Life, H.R., Oct 

Little Folks. Nov. 52 

London. Government of, Albert Shaw on. 


, Undercurrents of, 1.—IV., C.S, 

London Sramenty Review, Oct, 47 
ct 

Longman’s Magazine, Nov, 458, 475, 521 


Lumholtz among Cannibals, E.R., Oct 


McKinley Tariff Bill, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Nov. 
Magazine of American Pe Oct 
Magi¢ Mirror. Mon., 
Maids and their Critics, U. R., 

Malta, Mr. Gladstone and, Nat Rr .— 465 
Manc hester Quarterly, Oct, 517 

: Cardinal, bs Indian Child Marri- 


see sag United States 


a and the —_ Laws: 
i in Divorce Proceedings, Com.. 


a Indian Child, see under India 
Marsden, Miss Ree. 


Martin, Sir T., “Maas and Beatrice” (Poem), 
, on o re of Fowl in 
elebration a pt ne Psd ar 
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Mental Elaboration, James Sully on, Mind., 
Jet 

Meredith, George, G.T., Nov ; Noveis of, M. 
Q.. Oct.; The Riddle for Men, Pater., Nov, 
452. 

Microscopic Labourers, E.I., Nov 

Military Pericdicals, Foreign, 484 


g Mind, Oct 


Mind. Origin of, Mon., Oct 
Missionary Review, Oct, 476, 521 
Missions and Missionaries: 
The Nou-Christian View of Missionary Fail- 
ures, A.Q., Oct, 470 
The Roman Catholic Movement in Corea, 
M.R., Oct 
Undenominationai Mission Work, M.R., Oct 
The Result of Mcdern Missions, Permanent, 
| WR. Oct 
wide.) Missionary, P.M.Q., Oct 
‘» autry Missions, P.R.R , Oct; School Mis- 
sions— Harrow, Ed.. Nov 
Mitford. Miss. T.B.. Nov 


Moltke, Count von, I.N.M.. Nov 
L.Q.. Oct 

Moenist. Oct 

Mont de Piéte in Paris, L.H., Nov 

Month. Noy, 521 

Monthly Chron‘cle. Nov, 521 

Monthly Packet. Nov, 52 

Moorish Mendicants, C.J., Nov 

Moral Ideas. Communication of, as a Fune- 
tion of an Ethical Society. I.J.E., Oct 

Morley. John. on the Lrish Land Question (A. 
J. Balfour's Answer to C.S. Parnell), N.A. 
R.. Oct. 455 

Mormonism: Recent 5 ie O0.D , Oct 

Morris. William. C.S., Nov 

Motion. Philosophy of. J.M.M., Oct 

Moulton on the Ancient Classical Drama, 
‘I.R., Oct 

Municipal Reform, A Key to. by E. L. Godkin, 
yA 


N.A.R.. Oct 


. Munsterberg on Muscular Sense and Time 


Sense. Mind, Oct 

Murray’s Magazine, Nov. 522 

Music: Ecclesiastical Music in Modern Times, 
by W. J. Birkbeck, N.H., Nov; Music and 
the Poets, U.R.. Oct; Origin of Music, Her- 
bert Spencer on, Mind, Oct 

Music Magazines, 508 


-t:; Nationalism: The Coming Utopia, Nat., Oct; 


A Defence of (Behind the Mask), by Rev. 
E. P. Foster, A., Oct. 468; First Steps, Edw. 
Bellamy. on, F.. Oct, 456. 

National Progress, og te and Guarantees 
of, by Dr. R. Storrs, M.A.H., Oct 

Nationalist. Oet. 452 

National Review. Nov, 448, 460, 465, 517 

Natural History: Zoology of the Magazines, 
U.R , Oct 

Nature and Man in America, Scrib., Nov 

Nature Notes, Oct. 522 

Nature, Testimony of, P.R.R . Oct 

Navies. British and ose: The Navy and 
the Colonies, by Major G.S. Clarke, U.S.M., 
Nov.; The War Training of the Navy, by 
Capt. Fitzgerald. U.S.M., Nov.; Languages 
in the Service, Col. Howard Vincent on, 
U.S.M.. Nov.; How our Bluejackets are fed, 
C.J.. Nov.: Maritime Power, Capt. Mahan 
on, E.R., Oct.; Naval Warfare, I N.M., Nov; 
Yankee Cruisers in French Harbors, Scrib., 
Nov: Early Victories of the American Navy, 
C. M., Nov; Foreign Military Periodicals, 
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Neander, August, Cong. R., Oct 

Newbery House Magazine, Nov, 476, 522 

Newer Critical Method, P.M.Q., Oct, 474 

New England, Decadence of, by G. S. Bout- 
well. F., Oct. 468 

New England Magazine, Oct. 449, 476 

Newfoundland: Home Rule, 8.D., Oct 

Newman, Cardinal. D.R., Oct, Cong. R. Oct, 
Phren J. Oct; M. Nov; Two Sonnets on, 
Secrib.. Nov. 452; Father R. M. Stanton on, 
D.R., Oct; Father Lockhart on, D.R., Oct; 
Rev. H. Hayman on, D.R., Oct; Dr. J.T: 
Bixby on, A., Oet; Dr. J. F. "Jenung on, A., 
Oct; Arthur Hutton on, Ex., Nov; Chas. S 
Jerram on, Nat.R., Nov 


New Review, Nov. 445, 466 
New Testament Morality, Landmarks of, P. 


M.Q.,. Oct 


New York Municipality, N. Pr Oct, 469 
Nineteenth Century, Oct; 444, 466, 517 
Noble Deeds of Noble Children, L'F., Nov 
Nonconformity, Declining? Cong.R., Oct 
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North American Review, Oct, 455, 156, 459, 


469, 517 
Northcote, 
Nov 
North Pole, Or. F. Nansen’s Expedition, L.M. 
Nov. 458 


Sir Stafford, B.M.. Nov; Nat R 


Northumbrian Towns, Prof. Maitland on, E. 


H.. Oct 
Novels, see under Fiction 
Nurses, Trainiag of, Scrib.. Nov 


Oligarchy, Growth of in English Towns, E_H.. 


Oct 

Olive Oil, Hy.. Oct 

O'Reilly, John Boyle, Cos , Oct 

Orm. an Old English Poet-Homilist. 

Our Day, Oct 

Oxford, Reminiscences of, T.B., Nov 

Oxford Movement of the el antury. Bry? 
F. T. Palgrave on, N.©C., Nov 

Palgrave. Prof. F. T.. on the Oxford 
ment of the 15t1 Century, Bs C., No v 

Parents as I[nspirers. P.R., Nov 

Parents’ Review, Nov. 475, 522 

Parliamentary. see also under Session. Lif 
of the Parliament, by A. A. Baumann 
Pater., Nov.: Prorogation of P arliame nt, 
A., Oct, 458: Where England Leyzislates, 
N.E.M., Oct 

Parthenon. Sept. 522 

Paternoster Review, Nov, 451, 452. 453. 46; 

Patti, Mdme. Adelina, Astrel.M., Nov 

Pauperism and the Poor Law: Scottis! 
Law Reform, 8S.R., Oct , 459 

Pentateuch, Egy; ticity of. P.R.R.. O 

Peter net Cesar, D.R.. Oct 

Peters, Dr. Carl, on Stauley and Emin, C.R 
Nov. 463 

Philosophy, Servi:e of Ethic: to, 1.J.E., Oct 

Pheenician Bowls, ©.J . Nov 

Photographic Quarterly. Oct, 450 

Photography, see contents of ** Photo 
Reporter,”’ ** Paotographic Quarterly is 

sieanninaloat Journal, Oct, 522 

Phrenological Magazine, Nov, 522 

Physical Reality, Cognition of, Mind.. Oct 

Physiological Selection. see under Da 

Pioneer, Oct, 522 

Pious Frauds, Ch. Q., Oct 

Pirates. Eminent. ‘7 M.. Nov 

Pistis, Sopia, translated, Lu> 

Poetry in the Magazines. 452 

Poisoning, a Curious Case. M.M.. N 

Political Principles and Party Prospects.E.R 
Oct 

Politics. Science of. If. Jur. Oct 472 

Poor Law, see under Paupe ris 

Popery and Home Rule. W.R.. 

Portuguese anne. s 

Pounds, John, G T.. Nov 

Preacher's Voice and his Use of it. H.R.. Oct 

Presbyterian and Retormed Revie w. Oct 

Presbyterian System. Biblieal Limits of. P. 
R.R . Oct 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. Oct, 
455, 474 

Princeton University. H.M.. Nov 

Procedure, Lord Grey on. N.C., Nov, 466 

Protection and Fair Trade: 
Bill, see under United States 

Psyche. Sept . Oct. 522 

Psychic and Noetic Action. Luc.. Oct 

Quarterly Review. Ovct.. 458. 472. 517 

Quiver. Nov. 5%: 
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Race Problem 
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The Indian Question. Past and Pr it. b 
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Regions Beyond. Sept. 522 

Religion. [llnsio Dr. G..A i R. 
Nov 


Religion. New. Wanted. B.M.. N 
Reliquary, Oct 
Remoteness and Perpetuity, L.@.. Oct 
Renan. Ernest. (.R.. Ovt. 472 
Resurrection, St. Paul’s Doctrine of. P.M.Q 
Oct 
Rothenburg Fes 
trunk ©); H.M.. 
Roumania. Queen Elizabeth of (Carmen 
Syiva), Alice King on. Arg., Nov 
Rowlinson, William. M.Q. Oct 





Royal Elopement, D.R., Oct 

Royal Surgical Nurse. E.J.. Nov 

Ruskin, John: His Home R Brant wood, 
M. Wakefield on, M.M.. Nov 
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Molesworth, N.H., Nov 
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All W., Nov 

salzburgers, E. H., Oct 
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Sayings. Unreecorded, of Our Lord, Ca.Q., Oct 
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Schwabe’s Aeljus and Pausanias, C1.R., Oct 

Science Goss:p, Oct. 522 

Seots Magazine, Nov. 522 

seott. Sir Walter, G.W., Nov: 
Q.R . Oct, 458 

scottish Geographical Magazine Oct 7 

seottish Kirk, New Liturgies of, B.M.. Nov. 

Seottish Review, Oct. 459, 473, £17 

Seribner’s Magazine, Nov. 452. 476, 522 

Sea-fishing at the Cape, W. Greswe ll on, 

I Nov 

! ig k Adam, Life and Letters of, Crit.R., 

Oct: LQ, Vet 

Selt-Te vught Man. Cong.R., Oct 

Semitic Races: Their Conception of a Future 
Life. by Prof. Montet, A. Q., Oct < 

Seusations, Analysis « f, Mon., Oct 

ssion of 1890; Work of the House of Com 
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Session, New; Breakers Ahead, by F. 
wood, F_R. Nov 

sex. Material Relations of, in Human Society, 
Mon., Oct 

Shorthand Magazine, 486 

Signorelli, Luca, C.M., Nov 

Sitver Act of the United States, 
Prof. F. W Taussiz on, F.. Oct 

Slavery in the West Indies: Work of the 
Commissioners, Jur R., Oct 

socialism: The Church and the Social Revo- 

lution, D.R., Oct 

xclal Problems and the Church, by Bishop 

i’. D. Huntington, F., Oct, 463); The Social 

Body, A.R., Oct; A gg of Socialism, by 

Alice Oldham. Nat. R., Nov 

cia! Life, Christian, Q., Nov 

yutheld and her Historie Homes and Memv- 

ries, M.A.H , Oc+ 

Space: Herbert Speucer’s Derivation, Mind, 
Oct 

spanish Magazines, 476 

Speakership of the United States. 
Bryce on, N.A.R., Oct. 469 

Spectroscopes, A.W., Nov 

— vh Tone, Science of, by Fank Austin, 

R.. Oct 

Pacts er, Reibert, on the Origin of Music. 
Mind, Oct; on Space, Mind, Oct: on the 
Obligation of Justice, A.R , Oct 

Sport: Dog and Gun, Q.R., Oct. A73 

Stanley —Kmin Expedition. L Q., Oct 

Stanley, Henry M., Dr. C. Peters on, C.R.., 
Nov, 463; His “In Darkest Africa,” Ch.Q.. 


Journal of, 
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Oct: E.R , Uect; P.M Q.. Oct 
state Trials, New Series, E.R., Qct 
Stevenson, L., Novels of, Ch.Q., Oct 
Stock Exehange Crisis, C.R., Nov 


stratford and Cromwell, Cong R., Oct 





Strife. Moratity of, Prot. H. Sedgwick, [ J.E., 
det ; 
ump Speaker. Experiences of. by B. F. 
fugtes, Lip. Nov. 453 

Sik sof e Day, O Li 

Suma Jungie Notes, C.J... No 

Sun. N . 

Subd tH Nov, 475, 522 

“unda Magazine, Nov. 522 

Sunday Observance at the World’s Fair 
.D., Ov 


ilure and nota Failure 
School Bible So- 


Sunday Schools: A Fa 
P.M.Q., Oct. 155: Sunday 
tiety, A.R., Oct 

Superstitions of Somersetshire, C.F.M., Nov 

Sweating. see under Labour 

Swinburne, A. C.,on Robert Davenport, F R., 
Nov 

Switzerland and the Swiss, H.M., Nov 

Sybel’s Foundation of the German Empire, 
Q.R., Oct, 473 

wre al Characters in the Old Testament, 
A, 


" Syria: ° The Early Christians. S.R., Oct. 





Tapestry, J.M.M., Oct 
Tariff Bill of the United 
United States 


d States, see under 

Tarsus, Past and Present, J. T. 
B.M., Nov 

Tee hnical Education, Catholics 4, D.R. Oct 

Tell, William, Legend of, A M., Nov, 474 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: New 
er ns of Temperance Forces, O0.D., 

ct 

Temple Bar, Nov, 522 

lennyson, Lord, E R.. Oct. 471 

Theatres and the tig How to Make-uo 
for the sSiage, A.W . Nov ss 
The Lyceum * Raveuswood,”” M.M.. Noy 

Thrift, Pecuniary Futility of. as a Means to 
Generali Weil-being, Pion.. Oct 

Tibet, an Ameri can on, C.M., Nov: 
of. E.R., Oct. 47 

Timon to the Preachers, IV.. Com.. 

Tinkering Company Law. L.Q.. Oct 

Tinsley’s Magazine, Nov. 522 

Tithes: Pr pose d= Tithe-Owners’ | nion, 
( ‘Igy.. Nov 

Tithe Re snt-Charge Troubles. Ch.. Noy 

Todleben. Gen . I.N.M., Nov 

Tolstei. Count L.: His New Tale—--Work 
whiie ye have the Light.” F R.. Nov. 462 

Trade Unione. see under Labour 

Travel, Countess of M-ath on Q. Nov 

Tunis: Ww hy France took it. by 8. St. Hilaire, 
Pater, Nuv, 167 

Twice-married Couple: A Tale from the Chi- 
nese, by R. K. Douglas. R.M.. Nov 

United Service Mayazine, Nov. 414, 461, 475,522 

United States: The Peculiarities of the South, 
by Prof. N. 8S. Shaler, N.A.R . Oct; A Word 
as to the Speakership, by James Bryce, 
N.A.R., Oct, 469; The National Policy, M. 
Frewen on, F.R.. Nov 464; The Executive 
Departments of the Government, Cos., 
Oct : Working of the New Silver Act. Prof. 
F. W. Taussig on, F, Oct.: The McKinley 
Tariff Bill, Pater., Nov, America and Pro- 
tection, Nat R , Noz, 465 

Universal Review, Oct. 522 

Universities: The Fatare of American Uni- 
versities, N.A.R.. Oct: Princeton Univer- 
sity, H.M.. Nov.: Reminiscences of Oxford, 
T.B., Nov; Should Universities be Interna- 
tional? W.R., Noz 

Unknown God, Ch.Q., Oct 

Ventimiglia. Roman. Mace , Nov 

Volkmann's Psychology, Mind. Oct 

Ward, Herbert, The Tale of a Tusk of Ivory, 
Serib, Nov 

Warriston, Lady. 8. R . Oct 

—— Park, Past and Present, C.F.M., 
Nov 

Watkin’s Bampton Lectures, Ch.Q.. Oct 

Wealth, Gospel of. of Andrew Carnegie, W. 
E. Gladstone on, N C., Nov. 444. 

Weights and Measures ‘Inspe ctors of B.T.J., 


Bent on, 
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Oct 
Welsh Magazines 
Wesleyau Methodism ‘The Second Great 


Schism. L. Q.. Oct. 474 

Westchester Creek, Chronicles of, U.R., Oet 

West Indies: Work of the Commissioners 
Jur. R , Oct 

Westminster Review. Noy, 517 

Whitebait. Hy., Oct 

Willard. Miss F. E.. 
O.D.. Oct 

Williams. Roger, H. 
Oct 

Winchester College. 
Gale ov, E L.. Nov 

Wolves and Were Wolves. T.B.. Nov 

Women and Womea’s Work: tthe Condition 
of Women in Paris. A. L. Bicknell on, M.M., 
Nov.: Emancipation of Seamstresses. by 
Anne Beale. G.O.P.. Nov.: Training of a 
Nurse, Serib.. Nov.: Our Daughters at 
Newnham and Girton. P.R.. Nov.; The Fu 
ture of Women, Luec., Oct.: The Future of 
Our Daughters, by Mrs. H. E. Starrett. F., 
Oct, 469; Types of Girlhood. by Sophia F. 
A. Caultield. G.O.P.. Nov.: American Girls 
in Europe, Mdme. Adam on, N A.R, Oct, 
154; The Intellectual Cowardice of Women, 
W.R., Nov 

Work, Nov, 522 

Worry: A Homily for the Time, Pion., Nov. 
Young Man, Nov. 522 

Zodiacal Light, Prof. A. W. Wright on, F., 


ona White Life for Tow, 
E. Banning on. M A.H., 
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